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The subject ©f out present essay is *$adl ss • 

Humanist and a Lyricist 9 our charted course lies through 
the lands of the sagos to the lend of songs* froa naming 
to rausic* And It Is bettor so* for if In the earlier part 
of our journey we got boroJ of the dreary waste of abstract 
thinking# in tho end* o shall bo recompensed by a right¬ 
about turn into the paatoroVscapo of fresh beauty and 
innocent love* of melodious roods and sweet ayq honios • 
sure remedies of boredom* 

The essay falls into two parts* plus an introduction and 
conclusion* Those i-arts are again subdivided into chapters 
and sdb»hoadings* In the introduction* a brief sunnary 
is given of tho present topic and how it will bo dealt 
with* 

Tho first part — Sadi as a humanist* consists of three 
chapters* 

(i) ifuoanism 

(il) JaJi as a humanist 

(ill) Sadi and Firdausi coopered as humanists* 

In the first chapter ws have defined humanism* quoting 



irr* written 


down ltd chief tenets; so that the reader stay understand Its 
nature and later* when we attribute it to Sa’di, he say be 
sure that our assertion is tin trua and that us are not 
Imposing upon hla one of our personal fade* 

In the second chapter, we have critically analysed 
the rules of hi nan j to end have triad to apply than to the 
~haykh*s writings* ns have discussed that Se*di, though 
neither the produet of Renaissance, nor a disciple of 
arasous, yet was basically as humanistic as an/ fourteenth* 
Century husrnist, fie woo considerate ond cotapassioo te, he 
was understanding ^nd tolerant* ills tenra wore not tainted 
with contj his laugh won not inhibited of "jlura soberity* Fto 
honoured virtue and doteted vice* But his brood vision 
could distinguish between a devilish sin and a human lapse, 

:sio wisdom taught hio that tho good of tho mankind lay in 
the fulfilled fruition of man himself, .e hove discussed 
all those humanistic qualities oi tin* Sfiaykh and have seen 
that these glittering decorations of humanism filled his 
proud lapels orxl he v»s the most humane of ail the humanists. 
In the third chapter we have tried to seek a peer of this 
Sa’di the humanist* and our choice have fallen on the old 
stalwart of Tus • i'irdtrasi, vto found that like Sa’di, 

Firdausi also subscribed to almost all the basic tenets of 
humanism, iie have compared them with each other and have found 
that tho naxicHs of tiuli- tan and Dug ton have been realised in 
tho “hahnams. 
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Our second port «* s»*di as c humanist - consists of 
four chapter*! 

(i) Definition of Lyricism 

(ii) S**4L as a lyricist 

(ill) SA'dl and Khusrsw compared as lyricists* 

(iv) Sa*dl and Hafir compared as lyricists* 

In tho first chapter of the second part vas have defined 
Lyricism* quoting voriouo encyclopaedias and diction ries* 

ft 

fit or assessing lyricism* -jo passed on Sa’di *s position 
a lyricist* c have discussed all the qualities of his 
Ch zals on. uvalnoted his poetry according to the definition! 
of lyricism, vie have found his ubazals to have all tho 
qualities re aired for a lyric* hence vie have said bin to 
the best lyricist of the Persian language* 

Then in the next chapter, m have compared him vdth 
huaravi and have discussed their sirdliarities and die* 

Sind Unities, 

In our last chapter, vie have made a comparative study 
of Sa’di and lafiz as lyricists and hove discussed their 
respective lyrical qualities* 

In the conclusion, ve have briefly revived what have 
boon discussed in our thesis and have concluded by giving 
:>a di the pelm of the best humanist and t*i© best lyricist 
of the Per hA language* 
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? R_S l A C S 

The Gullstan and Bustan of Sa'di has impressed and 
.fascinated mo from agr very childhood and I always had an 
irreprlsiblo urga to explore and to understand all the 
subtle aspects of this Shirazian Genuls, So Z felt greatly 
exhlUnrated and honoured when the topic "SAJI AS A HUMANIST 
a:;d LYillOIST" was assigned to me for detailed study and 
research for the award of Ph, D, degree in Persian* 

For centuries* the various aspects of the Shaykh 
have been disoussed tine and a,;aln; yet nothing ouch has 
ever been written about Sadi* the humanist* This topic le 
coraoletely original in ltoelf aid the present writer hae 
tried he’- best to bring out and discuss fully all the 
oumanisti c trends in his works* Sa'di's lyricism and 
3*1 s mastery in fhnzala have alv/ays been acknowledged by 
renowned poets and profound oritlcs* but hare also the 
present writer hae tried to add something quite new and 
original to this aoouaalatsd treasure of the past* 

I nay be allowed to say that this topic is absolutely 
subjective in Itself and there is very little Material 
available on this topis* specially an the huaanlstle 



II 


element In Sa<il* e works. It 1 b on this aooount that It 
took me several years to oaks an Intensive study of almost 
each and every line of the fhaykh* s voluminous Xulllyat 
and to stake an upralsal of his writings. I had also to 
work around then In so muoh as I was required to make a 
comparative study of Sa'di* s humanism and lyricism with 
suoh brilliant lumlnarlss of Persian poetry* like Plrdawsi* 
Khusr&w* and Hails. I have tried best to present a 
critical account of the problem under our investigation 
and to prove that the C hay kb le the most humane of the 
humanists and the most lyrioal of the lyricists of 
Persian language. I have succeeded In ray attempt or not 
it is for the esteemed 3udro.sto decide. 

In the end, a word of explanation, the r.jllsh 
translation of all the Persian v rses referred to In 
the present thesis would have definitely enhanced Its 
value, *oit dus to limitations of tay own* the translation 
of all the lines oould not be affected. However* I have 
made an attempt to translate those lines from the Shaykh*• 
Gulintan and Bustan which would enable the reader to 
understand and appreciate his humanistic aspect* In this 
connection* the following tvo works have been of great 
help to met 

I. The Bust&n of Sadi; translated by G.H.wioksns 
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2. The Gullstan of Sa'dis tr^nslr tad by 3d ward Rehateek 
Lastly, I take the opportunity of expressing ay daapaat 
gratification and regards to ray most e a teemed, learned and 
noble, supervisor. Professor Nazir Ahxaad without whos* 
able guidance it would not have been possible for me to 
complete ray thesis* I also want to express ay utmost 
gratification to my father Mr* C.M.Sadlq 3afhwl who 
encouraged and inspired me at every stage of my thesis* 
writing. 1 would also like to thank my colleague and 
friend Dr.S.M.Variq hnoan whose kind help and suggestions 
helped rao a lot in the completion of my thesis* I am also 
greatly indebted to Dr* Jagdlsh haraln Kulshruehtha and 
:r. r>. Husain ‘ n!rnf who : c.ve me their unfailing assistance* 
My thanks arc giro due tr> the s a 'f of I 'aulauit Aznd Library 
who hvlped in finding 
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The subject of the present assay la Sa’di aa a 
Humanist and a Lyricist* Our charted ooursa lias through the 
lands of 3agee to the land of song, fror musing to music* 

And It Is batter so, for If in the earlier part of our 
journey / We get bored of the dreary waste of abstract 
thinking. In the end, we shall be recompensed by a right - 
about turn into the past aval land-escape of fresh beauty 
and innoount love, of melodious reeds and sweet symphonies - 
sure remedies of boredor and fntigue. And ws shall be in 
the best company all through* It will consist of gentle 
souls and kindly hearts, of cherubic singers and solitary 
soloists - some of gentlest souls and sweetest singers of 
the world* 

The essay will fall Into two parts, saoh being again 
subdivided Into chapters. The first part will be about 
8a* dl tha Humanist, Vs shall begin it tgr trying to define 
huaanlea, so that whan latar, ws attribute it to 8a* dl, tha 
re&dsr may be reasonably sure that our assertion Is trus 




and that we are not imposing upon him (me of our pet and 
personal fads, as shall examine the nature of humanism 
and shall wonder at tho result* For we shall not see a 
phantom of metphysical ha unted-house, Instead, there shall 
lie before us our own image, life - else and Ufa * like, 
with light and shadows, pining and smiling, petty and 
pretty, stumbling and carrying along* Heavens, what a 
manly and a godly picture - and no wonder it is l For man in 
his fullness is the true reflection of gods* He loves and 
ha hntee, he makes and he breaks, he ie Jealous and rwtgna- 
nlmous, he is vengeful and he Is fnrgiving at once* But, 
overall, he is for Good and loves Beauty like God Himself 
( j >. 

In our next chapter we shall soe the picture of Just 
such a man, the ideal of umnlsrn* tie was neither the 
product of isnalssanoe nor a died pie of Erasmus* as lived 
oenturlea bo fora those two* His name was f'adl of Shirts, 
is have said, he was not the product of Renaissance, he was 
not a product of hie own vicious times either* He waa like a 
latter - day Jewish prophet sent from above to advise a 
degenerated people* But therm was a dlffereaoa here* The 
prophet of Jehovah preaohed by threatening with the 
destruction of the Booms days but this Iranian reformer 
pleaded by holding stuff the hope of regeneration* The 
glittering decorations of humanism filled hie proud lapels* 



lift vat considerate and compassionate. Ho wee understanding 
md tolerant. His te*rs were not tainted with cant* His 
laugh was not inhibited of glun soberlty. He honoured 
virtue and detested vice. But his broad vision could distin¬ 
guish between a devilish sin and a human lapse. He could 
preaoh and sermon or out a joke with equal feleolty. Us 
wan an admirer of heauty and a votary of love, for he 
knew that without beauty and love the horizon of humanity 
would be bleak indeed. In short, he was a wise and good nan. 
Ilia wlssdom taught bin that the good of mankind lay in the 
fulfilment fruition of man himself — In the uniform progress 
of all his faoultlss. in the balanced growth of all his 
n; turs. This was the aim and ideal of Sa'di, and this la the 
ala and Ideal of humanism as well. 

In the next ohapter, we shall try to seek a peer for 
thin a* dl the humanist. :iank after rank of Per-Ian 
myotics and moralists, writers and poets, will ooma under 
our review. But our choioe sill fall on the old stalwart 
of Tus — Flrdawel. The disco ery sill amass us who would 
have thought of the delicate flowers of humanism blossoming 
in the craggy battle - fields of Sh ah namaT And who would 
have belIndian splo-wrltsr to water those flowers with 
his bloody Inkpot? It Is unbelievable, but ws shall find 
that it Is just so. He who made the affectionate Iraj fall 
vie tl to his fratricidal brothers, he who killed the 
young Suhrab by the hand of his own father, be who out the 



throat of tha gentle Slyawafeh with the sparkling dagger of 
Guruy-l-Zirih, he was the man who had the kindest heart in 
hie boson and who uttered the raOBt anguishing cry against 


bloodshedding» 
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Like Sadi, Hrdawel also based his moral philosophy 
on h ;man nature* The abetract principles of Gullstan and 
Bus tan are seen in oonorete shape in Ghahnaraa. A careful 
study of Pirdawsl*a heroes will lead to the deduction of 
Sadl'e maxima. The difference between them is only that of 
practice and theory. »lrdawsl oould illustrate the abstrao- 
tlons of Sadi ns none has done before or slnoe* But in the 
natter of theorising the aged Dlhqan was handicapped hy hie 
garrulity* This is an art in itself, a kin to the nag of 
turning* an eplgran * And it is just here that we shall sss 
Sadi steal a sly naroh on Jlrdawsi* So la the end ws ehoftld 
have to allow a victory on points to the sleet Shlrasian* 

The eane order sill be followed in oat next part dealing 
with Sadi as a Lyricist* 

First we shall discuss the nature of Lyriclsn end 
the definition of a lyrlo of all poetical foras, perhaps 



the lyrio la most akin to the sprit of poetry* We the 
ignorant commons feel In our hearts* though the Aristotelian 
knowledgesbios may not say so in their books* that the 
essence of poetry lies in Beauty Love and r'usio. The idea 
may be logically wrong* but it is not wrong in so much as 
it represents the opinion of millions and millions of 
normal human beings* So perhaps it is the whispsring of 
Nature the declamations of the pedants not with standing* 

And if the essence of poetry is Beauty lore and r'usio* 
than it is best manifested - In t o form of lyrio* Bor a 
lyric is a short poem* with musical expression oentred on 
same personal emotion • usually lovs for human beauty* And 
if this be the lyric, then the Persian Ghazal of the old 
st. le Is one of Its best manifestation, .hen we say the old 
style* we raenn the style of the old masters* the LjZ of 

Persian* For during their time the Ghaasal* had not lost its 
purity and simplicity* Its origin had bear, in lovs and 
beauty and those s* followed that tradition* Its 

pollution with metaphysios and morals* with the msteorio 
dust by the heavens and the blade mud of the earth* was of 
lator date* 

having discussed the nature of a lyrio wo shall deal 
with Sa'di as a Lyrlolst* And hers for onos, flinging away 
a oautlous writer's customary restraints* we shall indulge 
in superl' tives* But our discarding of cautions and speaking 
in superl tives will be above reprimand and denial* Bor* 



without any doubt and demur, Sadi was the most sweet, the 
most aesthetic, the most lyrical poet of Persia^. He drank In 
beauty and he lived to love it. And he had a disposition 
naturally suited to this double purpose* He was modest and 
nlirple* He had a reoeptlve mind and a feeling heart* Hope 
as the anchor of hie staunch optimists* 3ven if In dungeon 
he could see the sun through the chSnk In the wall* He was 
not a bat, but a skylark. 

And the background music of this scenario was the 
melody of hia speeoh. ife again Indulge in a sweeping genera¬ 
lisation and gssert that, in the past millennia of its 
aplandour, the Persian language did no. produce an sweeter 
poet than hia* It in not for nothing that Sa'di* e country¬ 
men call his j/sZ’rfJ' • In his Ghazals he did sing like 

a nightingale. And the basis of this si-ilr.rity war* that he 
^looted his notea from nature and not froa a musical 
table. He did not hamper his lan «age with the weight of 
elegance* His words flitted froa hie heart and perohed on 
hie lips* In this aatter of language also he followed the 
old aohool of Ghnsal writers* By him lias and evaa earlier, 
the idioa of Dari had reached full maturity* Anwar! and 
Zahir preceded hia by a century* Ka^il was his oontenporary* 
But as in the aatter of thoae so - the aatter of language 
i r.'di the Ghazal writer broke away from the present and 
took refuge in the di t&nt past. He chase the model of 
HudaKl and became the best lyrist of Iran* 



Once acain, after introduring 3a<li as a lyrioiat, »/e 
sj^all compare him an such with two other celebrities the world 
o.. fc hasal "Ithusraw and Hafiz*, 

Following the precedence of tine we shall deal with 
Khuaraw first. He was as versatile as Gndi, or perhaps 
lat.re so, However, ws are not concerned here with ver4 
oatility but with respective merit in a particular form mt 
a particular branch of poetry i,e, with the lyrical Ohasal, 
i.ow, the Amir’s ghazals happen to be written In two entirely 
different styles, the one being a true and faithful copy of 
the Ghaykh, and the other the preoursor of the well-known 

t ^ 

« Without praouniiig to go Into the question ot their 

( 

respective merits, we can 3&fely say that tno e- two styles 
a c e as opposed to o-oh other a3 opposed can be. And it is 
to this their fundamental dualism tnat we take exception 
a 8 truth is tindivisible so is sincerity,When we see Khusraw 
playing two different tunes we doubt if he is slnoere in 
either. And sincerity being the soul of lytlolta an 
ineinoere lyric is unimaginable, 

A further and darker reflection is east on the Aair's 
ulncerelty by hie sxoesslve engrossment with worde. He 
plays with them and he wrestles with them. Often, and oh, how 
sadly often he seene to take hie (inspiration from hie words 
and not from his heart this is our c.lif complaint against hin 
and this is the ohief distinguishing fe- tore between him and 
our Ghaykh, The massive wordiness of the Amir also blooks the 



flow of his ideas. Hera again Shaykh, with his famous 
lig:tnesa and fluency of apeeeh, scores a point against tha 
Amir. Between the language of Khusraw and Badi thers la the 
Alf srenoe of a drag and a mast the one pulls back, the other 
carries along. 

After dispensing with Khusraw* our comparison will 
lis betwsen Sa'di and liafis. 

A glandlntorlal contest, indeed* putting ths onlookers 
and ths umpire alike in trembling aw# 1 It is not the case of 
ths proverbial ? eaoh claiming a decree of 

supremacy for itself. It is the case of two Suns confronting 
each other from two different gallxies. Indeed* this is a 
quandary in which wo can echo Hippocrates exclamation of 
"Judgement dl ‘ifloult* with equal tewilderment. 

*Two different gallaxies* - we should be thankful for 
this phrase for it oolnts to our only escape from the above 
impasse* The fame of Sadi and Hafix rests on Ghcznle of two 
entirely different types, >re shall expand on this difference 
It will be seen thnn while Sadi stuck to the old lyrical 
style* Hafis adopted and perpeeted the new types. By ths 
time of liafis ths scops of the Ghssal had widened to infinity* 
l.e. there was no limit or prohibition set for Its topics. 

They could he emotional or moral* a ntlo or philosophic* 
religions or profhns* 

The Khdwaja was like a free thinking* free-lance sophist* 
and his subjects were chosen accordingly * he payed lip servic 
to the traditional ghnsal and feigned to die with levs and 



a d pine for beauty. But, lnfact he was neither a devotee 
of love nore a slave of beauty, lie v»as only a profound 
thinker and a great dlsooverer of truths - truths aoout 
God and truths about man, bruths about body and soul, about 
human and physical nature about fate and free will. He is 
f anou8 as a raystio poet. But we shall show that his mysti¬ 
cism was enterkJ^ different form that of Sadi. It is true 

that they both in their ghazals kb wrote about Devine Beauty. 

» 

But Sacll approached the subjeot as an cy~ k while H&fi* 

■* » * 

dealt with it as an —> y L . The Shaykh loved the Divine 
Beauty; the Kh^waja tried to understand its nature. The 
difference is fundamental. It will also prove to be 
deoSslve for our purpose because it Kill settle the 
question of priorities within our terms of reference. A 
lover *b son^s are better entitled to be called lyrics 
than the aphorism of a rayntlc savant. Kanco wo shall award 
the palm of the supreme Persian Lyrlrlst to our Shaykh, 

Not only a Supreme Lyricist, the Shaykh 1 b also the 
moat humane Humanist of the Persian language — and thle le 
what the present writer he n tried to prove in the present 
thesis. She has suooeeded in proving her point or not, it 
is for the esteemed readers to deoidei 

Is (j-^ c' -x* f*' ’ 




SADI AS A HUMAMIST 

(a) Humanism 

(b) n&di as a Humanist 

(o) Sadi in oomprrlson with ?lrdawsl* 




is a late arrival in tho field of organized philosophy. 

So its systematic discussion is also of late origin. But 
its roots are old and deep — indeed, as old and deep 
as humanity itself, for, unlike other such systems - e.g. 
the Kantian Ethics — its code was not ’laid down* but 
’evolved* with the human nature. It is not a garden 
planned and planted, but a virgin valley of natural flora 
just trimmed and fenced around. It is deeper than a 
philosophy and more congenial than a code. It is not a 
law of life, but life itself. It is not life’s dictum, 
but its expose. It does not prescribed how life should be 
lived, it only shows how evenly*balanced, normally developed 
human beings live their rich and vivid lives. It is the 
budding, the flowering, the fruition of that suprome 
blossom of creation called the Full ’ten, for perfection is 
heavenly and consorts, not with him who is heaven’s emigre. 

The scope of Humanism being as broad as it is and 
its roots in time and nature being as deep as they are 
it is not easy to define it minutely yet comprehensively. 
However, the task has been attempted by many, and the 
following definitions are the tentative results of those 
attempts. It would fruitful to quote from various 
Encyclopaedia and writerst 



1 

1• Oxford Dictionary 

"Humanism is a system of thought or action 

which is concerned with merely human interest* 

Humanism is the philosophy which recognizes the 

value and dignity of man and makes him the 

measure of all thinjS, and its main obj ect is 

to understand and explain human nature. Humanity* 

with its different aspects, psychological as 

well as intellectual, is the central object 

of its interest." 

2 

2. gacyclopaedia nrltainlca 

"Humanism is the attitude of mind which attaches 
primary importance to man and to his faculties, 
affairs, temporal aspirations and well-being. 

The term Humanism has been derived from Latin’s 
'Humanus' and it was often regarded as the 
characteristic attitude of the Renaissance in 
western Europe. The Greek and Roman classical 
writers regularly distinguished the 'human' 
or 'humane* on the one hand from the bestial, 
and on the other hand, from the divine) but in 
making the latter contrast, they usually stressed 


1 • TAc Eryh'ih MGfor&'j, v- v, 

2. London, 1966,v.Xl, pp.825-26 



soma pathetic aspect of the human* such as 
mortality or fallibility* ftedieval Christianity, 
however, suggested that man’s life on Earth 
was significant only in so far as it affected his 
soul’s expectation of God’s mercy after death, 
and it was against this belittling of his 
natural Condition that the humanist of the 
Renaissance asserted the intrinsic value of 

human life before death and the greatness of 

his potentialities. As eccelesiatical influence 

waned, the protest of humanism was turned against 
secular orthodories that subordinated man to the 
abstract concepts of political or biological 
theory.,.* 

1 

3. Chamber *s Encyclopaedia 

"*•• Thus the word Humanism came to present not 
only a system of education based on the Greek 
and Latin classics, but also any system of 
thought which set out to exalt or defend man 
in his relation with God, with nature, and with 
society*•*" 

2 

4. Encyclopaedia Americana 

"The word Humanism has a variety of meanings* 


1. Ttfw'TSvrsed Sdi&Vn7Ton^n"tew ?ork“I?)67; v.VII 
2* New York, 1966, v*X!V, pp* 487-38 


In the history of European thought* it is used 
in tho narrowest sonso to ascribe to that kind 

of study of tho Greek and Latin classics which 

is accompanied by the conviction that these 

classics contain the highest expression of 

human value* By extension, it is applied to the 

liberal arts and specially to those subjects like 

Grammar and Rehtorics which were considered by 

their practitioneer to be most directly revelant 

to the right conduct of life.Literature, ethics, 

and politics are, in this way, included among 

the humanistic disciplines, distinguished from 

the natural sciences on the one hand and from the 

metaphysical and theological osculation on the 

other, inally. Humanism may mean any philosphieal 

or ethical system centered on the concept or the 

dignity and freedom of man** 

1 

5* Tire American People Encyclopaedia 

•Humanism is a term generally implying practical 
interest in htraanity. Man is essentially a doer, 
not a thinker, and knowledge must therefore have as 
its main object the solving of problems pertaining 
to humanity, the humanist decloared* This school 
of thought developed in the 15th century and 


1* Chicago, 1955, v*X 



was oorn of opposition* oi 6Cuoiasti.cj.Sui, tlie 
main concern of which, claimed the humanists, 
was with abstraction , such as God, religion 
etc, " 

1 

6, Encyclopaedia of Social sciences 

"That the word Humanism was appropriated by 
a famous literary and intellectual movement 
of the nenaissanco, was more or less of a 
historical accident, but that it should be 
also applied to several other philosophic 
movements was only natural. For it is clearly 
a suitable term to characterize any view of 
the world for which humanity is the central 

object of interest: and as such views are 
numerous, it speedily acquires a plorality 
of senses. Their common point of interest, 
however, is always the human aspect, as opposed 
to superhuman or the merely natural. The most 
fundamental formulation of philosophic humanism 
is still to be found in the dictum of Protagoras 
that *Man is the Measure of Everything*• This 
formula lays the sharpest stress on the relativity 
of all knowledge to human capacity..," 


1, New York, 1937, v.VII 



1 

7• The Humanist Outlook 

"Humanism is definod in the Oxford English 
dictionary as ‘any system or action which 
is concerned with ♦merely* human interests** 

The point of the word ♦merely* here is that it 
excludes theology. The early humanists, who 
took Erasmus for their master, wore believers 
in Christianity; but they did not think it 
right to apply religious tests to every form of 
intellectual activity. In particular, they 
attached an independant value to the study 
of the languages, literature, history and 
mythology of ancient Greece and Rome; it is for th 
reason, indeed, that classical studies still 
go by the name of the "humanities". At the 
same time they took the first step toward 
freeing the human mind from religious control. 

Freedom of thought and speech was a form 
of resistance to authority. It rested on the 
principle for which Prof. Flew argues that 
one should not be required to accept as 
dogma what is known to be true. The adherents 
to this movement were not nationalists In the 
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philosophical sense of the term: they had 
confidence in tho pv.or of human reason, but they 
did not believe that reason alone, unaided by 
observation, could discover how the world worked. 
This open critical spirit has continued to be the 
distinctive mark of the himnists . The hostility 
of the humanists to rigid and uncompromising 
religious dogmas was not evinced only In their 
fidedity to natural sci ncos, it extended also 
to questions of human conduct. This did not mean 
that their moral principles were necessarily 
different from those who wore he-, 'by their 
religious antagonists. The difference lay in their 
denying that morality either had a religious basis 

or needed a religious sanction . 

1 

3. iteckenzla. J.S.i Lectures on Humanism 

* Humanism is the point of view which regards 
human life as an independent centre of interest, 
or, in, in old Greek phraselogy, the 'helm* by 
which the universe is steered. In this sense, I 
contrast it with the more familiar term 
'naturalism* — the attempt to ta>d erst and human 
life in tho light of the forces that operate in 
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the world around It and also with 
supernaturalism* that which seeks for the 
explanation of the world in supernatural 
powers. From both these points of views, the 

course of human life is apt to appear in 

the phrase of Mr. Balfour, as a ’brief and 
transitory episode in the life of one of the 
meanest of the planets *s whereas,from the 
point of view of humanism, it is only bv 
reference to man’s life that the rest of 
the taii'/er se gains dignity and significance . 
Humanism may be described as the attitude of 
mind which seeks the key to the world in the 
life of man, or, at any rate, the key to man’s 
life whithin himself . As Bishop Berkeley says 
’human mind and other minds like man’s, are 
the only things that really exist, and 
consequently, in studying man are truely 

studying everything• " 

1 

9. Radhakamal MukerJeet The way of Jiumanlsa, fiast and west 
"Humanism may be defined as an integrated 
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system of human meaning, goals, and values, 
and harmonious programme of fulfilment, 
individual and collective* It seeks to 
clarify and enrich man's goals, values and 
Ideals and achieve his full humanness throught 
bringing him in ever deeper and more intimate 
Kinship and harmony with the surrounding life, 
society and cosmos* Humanism rests on 'valje- 
realism* which is not an abstract notion but 
involves the concrete fulfilment of human life 
and potentialities that is itself invested 
with the highest value by, and for man's self* 



Humanism is essentially a philosophy 
expressing a reaction against the unnatural 
stress ascetlsm places on self - denial. It 
puts its trust in desire and enjoys life with a 


good conscience# It cultivates the art of 
happiness# This does not mean that Humanism 
lacks discipline, but that its self control is 
constructive and Justified by fruitfulness# 

Humanism finds no virtue whatever in self-denial 
and self-torture# It finds the good things of life 

to spring spontaneously from an original fund of 

instinct enriched by growth and social intercourse# 
Humanism is a creed dedicated to man# It idealizes 
man without divorcing him from nature. Its object 
is existent man taken in respect of the faculties 
and achievements which dignify him# Humanism 
may or may not substitute for religion# It is 
consistent with theism, but dooG not degrade man 
in comparison with Ood or replace man by Jod as 
the only being worthy of reverence that which 
dignifies man must be some tiling granted to him 
by the grace and condescon of another being. It 
will not suffice to say that man is a mere 
receptacle* a boneficiery of salvation •••• 

Humanism is eommited to accept human nature 

and is therefore obliged to take the bad with 
the ood and so construct a supere .e concept of 



nature which will embrace ooth the good and 
the evil as those appear from man’s limited 
point of view • •••" 

1 

11. Crane rlnto m Shaping of the Modern Mind 

They (the humanists) belived th't man is a 
measure of all things and that each man is a 
measure for himself. The tag word is 
•individualism* —— those mon were great 
individualists as opposed to the timid 
conformists of the Middle Ages. They wore 
men who dared to bo themselves, because they 
trusted their own natural po - .rs, in something 
inside themselves ...." 

After going through these definitions c refujly, 
we will now discuss humanism atlength and will critically 
analyse the various social, political, and emotional factors 
which workod together to give birth to the most multi¬ 
faceted interesting and complex philosophic idealogy —— 
Humanism. 

Humanism is the philosophical and literary movement 
which originated in Italy in the second half of the fourteenth 
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century and diffused into the countries of Europe* eo«ing 
to constitute one of the factors of modern thought end 
culture. Humanism was, like its counterpart in religion — 
Prostostantism, the basic aspect of the Renaissance, and 
precisely that aspect through which Renaissance thinkers 
wanted to reintegrate man into the world of nature and 
history and to interpret him in this respect* In this sense, 
the terra Humanism derives from ’humanitas* which at the time 
of Cicero meant the education of man as such — the edu- 
cation favoured by those who considered the liberal arts 
to be instruments, that is, disciplines proper to man which 
differentiate him from the other animals. The humanists held 
that through classical letters, the "rebirth" of a spirit that 
man has possessed in the clas icol ago and has lost in the 
Middle Ages could bo realised — a spirit of freedom that 
provides justification for man’s claim of rational autonomy, 
allowing him to s*e himself involved in nature and history 
and capable of making them his realm* This "return to 
antiquity" did not consist in a simple repetition of the 
ancient past but in the revival and development of capacities 
and powers that the ancients possessed and exercised, but which 
had been lost in the Middle Ages* The humanists rejected the 

medieval heritage and chose that of the classical world* The pri¬ 
vilege that they accorded to the humanities — poetry, rehtoric, 
history, ethics and politics — was founded on the conviction 
that those disciplines alone can educate man as such and can 



put him in a position to exercise freedom and to under¬ 
stand the cosmos. This revival of the classics was first 

st rted in the groat age cf Greece by adopting Greek thought 
in Homan education* The zeal with which Petrarch, who can 
be called the forefather of Humanism, vetraced the classics 
and the qualities of intelligence and memory which he 
displayed in interpreting them are unequalled by his 
predecessors. The richness and ease of his style and the 
elegant fluency of his Latin were also quite novel features* 
Petrarch shun all systematic and dogmatic do<fcrine arbitarily 
imposed on man — whether it be scholastic philosophy, law 
or oven political services and discipline . He, like a true 
humanist, asserted his freedom of choice and of initiative* 
This now doctrine which recognized man’s importance in this 
world, giving him full freedom to choose and select guided by 

his own intellect and judgement — a freedom never granted to 4 
man till that time — opened up vas t prospects for 
Petrarch’s contemporaries and they traversed them with 
vigour and sincerity. Calling Petrarch their master, they 
passed on his message to coming generations* It was a 
message of freedom end individuality —- the chief end basic 
concepts of Humanism* This messagu of Petrarch end his 
successors acquired new dimensions during the 14th centuryj 
and Florence, the literary center of Italy, became the 
center for this new learning also* It was by no accident that 



Italy became atonce the home of the Renaissance and 
tho cradle of modern thought* It was more ripo for this 
humanistic mobilization because of two reasons* firstly# 
it was in Italy chiefly that the connection with 
antiquity had been preserved, and when the literature of 
antiquity once snore saw the light, tho Italians were able 
to make it their own in a quite special and independent 
manner, since it was tho work of thoir own past, flesh 
of their flesh, bone of thoir bone* Tho Italians envisaged 
the Greek literature— which in tho fifteenth century 
became once more tho object of enthusiastic study* The 
great importance for the history of culture of this 
general return to the literature of antiquity — to the 
study of antique history, philosophy and poetry — was 
that it revealed to men the oxistense outside the polo of 
the Church, of a human intellectual life, following its own 
laws and possessing its own history* Scondfcy, it was owing 
to the historical circumstances of Italy that this new 
philosophy flourished and became so popular thorei The 
partition into many small states which were the arenas 
of continual political struggles, during which usually no stor 
was left unturned which could lead to attainment and 
maintenance of power, brought about the dissolution of the 
social ordor of the Middle Ages and the a general inclinition 
towards — Hu anism* 



Thus, in the first half of the fifteenth century, 

this new philosophy spread to all the parts of Italy to such 
an extent that eventually Humanism and Italian culture 
became synonyms, However, since Petrarch*s school was not 
merely Italian, humanistic learning developed outside Italy 
as well, although its growth was slower, and more fraught 
with obstacles* This humanistic movement outside Italy — 
though basically Italian took the shape of an indepondant 
product, and later, at the very time when Italian Humanism was 
losing impetus, Lefure and Rude' in France, Colot and More in 
England, and above all Evasmus gave a European significance 
to Humanism* It ;as a long way from Petrarch to Erasmus, and 
along the road new objectives wore discovered and attained, in 
which atleast the names of L* brunl, L* Valla, G*i J ontane and 
Aide Manuzio must be mentioned* 

However, back to earlier times* gradually Humanism 
gained more and more impetus in and outside Italy; so much 
so that it did not merely, remain a ’school of thought* or a 
'philosophy* — it became a revolt, like Protestantism, 
against the double standards of society and religion, and it may 
aptly be called, " The Humanistic Revival** —• the basic 
concept of the renaissance* Crane Brlnten says in his 
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♦shaping of the Modern Vsind’i 

"... unco upon time, a pair of fair-haired 
twins named Fionaissancc and Reformation, 
persecuted and abused turned against their 
wicked but doddering step-mother, the catholic 
church of the Middle Agee,..** 

Both the Humanists and the Protestants worked together 
for the emanicipation of the mankind. They were conscious 
robels and were rebelling against tho same thing —- against 
the familiar, but to sensitive minds, painful gap between 
the ♦ideal* and the real| and against a general degradation 
and de-huraanization of the mankind which was a prominent 
feature of the Middle Ages, This uncomfortable gap ootweon tho 
ideal and *real which oxisted there throughout tho Middle 
Ages, was by the fifteenth century almost too ide for the 
most ingenious explanations to close. The ideal was still 
ghristion, still an ideal of unity, peace, security, status, 
organization, the reality was wars, divided authority r 
ovon in tho papacy which should reflect God*s own serene unity-- 
a great scramble for we &h, and a general humiliation ©f man¬ 
kind. In the .Middle Ages man was valued according to his 
union with Church and corporation. The n< turai man, with 
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his purely individual* emotional life was of no account, 
and was not regarded as authorised. (Burkhardt has well 
shown in his work on the culture of the Renaissance how 
the propensity to individualism and the need of a purely 
personal development could not fail to arise under the 
influence of the historical conditions in Italy in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth century). 

The Renaissance was a protest and revolt against 
Obsolete science and it liberated the inquiring human 
mind from subjection to the written word or official 
authority of Church and state* And the Humanism which grew 
out of the Renaissance and which* indeed, was the inner 
meaning of the ieeaissance, was a return to man and nature 
from the tramals of an artificial system of life and thought, 
based upon a super natural conception of the world. 

"... The common characteristic of the Humanists 
is the escape, more or less thovough, from the 
fetters in which human thought had been 
confined — an escape into a wider freer world 

where all facts were relevant, where all theories 
had to be tested by relating them to their 
discoveries, and all formulea recast in accordance 
with their new-old light —» an escape whose 
prime cause was the new enthusiasm for the poets. 
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historians and philosphers of dreece and Rome, 

and the scriptures of the old Testament and 
New Testament, regarded no longer through the 
distorling medium of allegorical inter¬ 
pretation, but reverently, patiently, and 
critically studied*..•*** 

It was along those lines that humanism set out 
to emanicipote the human being and to quote Protagoras 
1 to make him the Measure of all things'* It was not only 
a complex movement of Arts and Philosophy, it was a revolt 
against a 'way of life*, a system — a system it found 
corrupt, overlaborat ed, state, unlovely and untrue* The 
humanists were rebelling against the social and moral code 
of their time in wnich there was absolutely no place for 
rea on, logic and intellect and when tradition and dogma 
ruled supreme* The Church and the state hod all the authority 
and both these institutions had become corrupt and exercised 
undue authority on men and women* The ideal of 'Truth* and * 
•Beauty* and 'Modesty* was there alright but it was confined 
only to the ffloly Books and ethical treatises* Nobody bothered 
to teach the co on man how he can live his life successfully 
on this Earth with the help of his own intellect and reasoning 


I* Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Naw York, 1955, v*VX, 
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All the efforts were focussed on religion and the 'life 
there-after* , totally ignoring the faot that thia earthly 
life is also important and that a man can live happily if 
he is guided by Reason. Man, the most fascinating and 
the 'Best Creation* of God had forgotten 

his proper place in this universe. He had forgotten 
rather, he was 'made' to forget that he was the superior 
and the supreme in this cosmos and he must try to Justify 
his existense and to achieve and conquer everything which 
this Universe offeree. The Jhthcrs of the Church reduced 
Man to mere Nothing which was sent to the Earth in 
disgrace and so here he must compensate for his sins and 
the soul aim of his life was to live and act according to 
religion and age old traditions. Happiness and success 
were regarded ohea and almost irreligious '. Reason, that 
magio - word, was considered blasphemous by those self- 
appointed demagogues ' It was against this abnormal way 
of life that the Humanists revolted: 

"••••It was a revolt, more or less complete 
with a new sense of freedom and individuality, 
a deliverance from bondage into a world of no 
restraints. Every shads of free activity, from anas 
end of the spectrum to the other, from the 
unblushing libertinism of the newly emanloipated 
to the reforming zeal of those who had found the 



uj.uut.;si. diu iJLticil. sv.u(iudXUf x& to oo found 
within the rank of the humanists.••." 

The Humanists believed that we ore to seek for the 

key of the Universe, or at any rate, for the key to man‘s 
life within himself. " To be Hen, to play the gome of life 
beautifully seemed to be their highest ambition. And the 
reason that they were so much attrac ed by Greece and 
all that is Greek was that the ancient Greeks ‘played the 
game of life* to quote Goethe - ’more beautifully than 
any others and their int rest seemed always to lie in 
life. 

b<4 

".... The Humanists were not colled upon^the 
conditions of their lives, like most modern 
people, to put forth great efforts for the 
subjugation of natural forces; they did not 
get captured by an imperial mission, like that 
of the Koreans, nor was it their tendency, like 
most oriental people to seek pace in the 
contemplation of the absolute and infinite They 
wonted to live beautifully and die beautifully 
and to behave neither like ‘subhuman* nor like 
superhuman but like'human* • Their religion 
their art, their literature were all eminently 
humane 1 * 


IV Lectures on' humanism, L>y J. J. 'ackenzie 




This was the reason that the Humanists idealized the 
Greeks. The Greeks x?re indeed born Humanists and Humanism —. 
in the broader sense in which we are using it here is 

certainly not to be found in the teachings of Comte or 

the Pragmatists, but rather in the lives and culture of 
the ancient Greeks. Thus, our modern Humanists chose 
the Greeks as an ideal for them and for the common people — 
an ideal not lofty or sublime, but ’humane*. 

Unci 

They found that the Greeks —. Romans — 
were gentlemanly, disciplined, moderate in 
all thin s, distrustful of the wild, the 
excited, the unbuttoned, the enthusiastic, free 
from superstition and rigidity —- but by no means 

irreligous —, Controlled, mature men of imagination 

1 

not narrow rationalists..." 

Inspired by those balanced and ’humane* lives of the 
Greeks , the humanists tried, through their philosophy which 

was a more systematic and elaborate form of the above mentioned 
Greek ldealogy, to infuse the some spirit in the men and 
women of their time and to make them behave like healthy 
human beings, not like religion - obssessed robotsi They wanted 
Reason to be the driving force of the human machinery and 
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they relieved that becauso of tils inherent goodness and 
reasoning capacity man can be the treasure oI all things* 

In other words, Hu ar.ism was a return to nan and nature 
from the traaials of an artificial system of life and 
thought* based upon a supernatural conception oi the 
world* It liborated the mar. from the unhealthy and crippling 
influence of the Church and the state, ix>ldly declaring that 
for a normal and balanced life there must be a harmonious 
development of human body an j soul* :fu. Taoism denotes* then* 
not only a literary tendency* a school of hilodogists 
(they wo?o ol ! sen of letters who sot out a pattern and 
standard for modern scholarship* studied ancient longuag s 
and introduced analytical and fiistorical standards of 
criticism), but also a tendency of life* characterised 
by interest for tho hjman, both as a 0.1 j:-ct of observation 
an i as th foundation of action* 

So far o have seen ! turner ism in a general and broader 
perspective (because it is in this general and broader 
sente that the term hat been used in tho present thesis), 
now let us cast a hurried glance on tho purely philosophical 
and technical aspect of Humanism and soe what philosophical 
and technical changes it had gone through from the 14th 
century to our times* 

Humanism may chiefly bo class! led into two distinct 
systems! 

1* Tbo thoo cor-trie (which oxistou «von e * ore tho 
enaissance)• 
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2. The Anthropocentric, (which cane into existence 
during the Renaissa: ce and with which we are 
chiefly cbncorned hero). 

The first fifteen centuries of our era were dominated 
by the Theocentric system while the last four centuries 
by the Anthropocentric. 

The theocentric type of humanism was preached in 

the medieval :>eriod in Europe and abroad by all the great 

1 

thinkers of those times such as Anselm (1033-1109 A.D.) 

2 3 

Abelard (1079-1142 A.D.) , Aquinas (d. 1274 A.D.)" 

4 

Duns Scotus (d.1300 A.D.) , etc. '-an, with his complex 
interests and cultural aspirations received a large 
acknowledgement in the speculative scheme. This scheme 
was not anthropocentric* everything in was focussed upon Hod 
the author and finisher of all creation. That is what 
distinguishes it from the . onaissance Hum. nism and the 
Humanism prevalent during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century. 

The revolution that took place with the Renaissance 
and the change that transformed the basic concept of 
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to trust in reason. Hatter, it was a revolution in the obj *cts 
of nan’s rational interest —* from thought concentrated on 
his othorwordly destiny to thought concentrated on his 
present habitation* — the world of tine and space. Everything 
was changed nowj the revival of the groat Platonic tradition, 
in eombinition with a new interest in facts, i,e. in obser¬ 
vation and experiment called into being the now knowledge —- 
the knowledge of the positive sciences of nan and nature. The 
old world outlook, in which nan and nature found their status 
within on order that was supernatural and divine, yielded 
place to a new one in which mar. and nature filled tho picture, 

with God fading a little in the background, and nature over 

1 

more and ore being subjected to the sovereignty of nan. 

’..'her; we turn to philosphy for a dispassionate exhibition 

2 

of this new world —. outlook, we find it explicitly for mulated 

2 

by Descartes (1596-1630 A.D.) "The wheel of thought thus 

4 

revolved in full circle" —- from the Middle Age orthodoxy to 
the recognition of modern thought, from God as reason to 
Reason as God, from faith in the God man to faith in Man; 
and thus tho ideal of perfected humanity had its birth. This 
was the ideal that Inspired the prophots of Humanism, both 


1, Towards A Religious Philosphy, 

2, Descartes established his famas formula, Cogito-Ergo-Sun, i.e. 
I think, therefore I exist, 

3, history of Philosophy , p.243 
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in tho . c of t’to ovoJ at i j: L r — the i.ionl of 

condorcet, the Saint Sinonians, Comte and others* 

But before tho nineteenth century has passed, a new 
outlook was dawning upon men’s minds. I4ew ideas were 
winning ascendency, some of them theocentric others 
indifferent and some even hostile to religion. And thus we 
Come to the twentieth century movements in Humanism, like 
Pragmatism, .Marxism, Personalism and existentialism. 

This was a brief sketch how Humanism purely technical 
and philosophical Humanism — has developed and what 
different ideologies it has represented at various stages. 
bu„ this was a purely technical Humanism, and as we have 
said earlier, we are using the term in a much broader and 
more ’human* sense.We are dealing with it as a 'philo3phy 
of life* which can neither be time bound nor can be confine- 
to a particular period. It came into existense when Adam put 
his foot on tills Earth and will continue to exist till the 
last man bids fare well. 

It v/as there when no particular "ism" was allotted to 
it and will remain there even if tho torra is wiped out from 
the pages of philosopic treatises. To repeat what we have 
said in the very beginlng of this chaptert Humanism is deeper 
than a philosophy and more congenial than a code, it is not 
llfe*s dictum, but life it self. It is not life’s dictum, 
but its exposed To quote Crame Brlnton* 





* Let us then take Humanism as a kind of cover¬ 
all unoer which na> be groined all men whoso 
v/orid view is neither primarily t ideological 
nor primarily rationalistic. ... A Humanist can 

be a theologian trying to do without a personal 

God, an educational reformer who thinks we 
have too much of natural sciences and not enough 
of the humanities, a philosopher who holds that 
humans are rather nore than animals if less than 
Cod* So if wo limit ourselves to the i.onaissance 
admirers who aro usually classed as Humanists* 
v/e shall mi S3 much"* 

But at the same tine we must also boar in mind that 
there are some very basic concepts of, Hu nanism which are 
the distinguishing characteristics of a humanist — whether 
he is a theologian, an ©due tioniot, a historian, a philosopher, 
a literature, or, like our Shaikh, a poet* These distingui¬ 
shing features of Humanism are being given below and it will 

ju%e 

be along those guide lines that we will^Sa'di as a 

humanist* Here we are just enumerating them, a fuller 
discussion will follow in the next chapter when we will 
apply them to Sa'di's worksi 

1* Man is a Measure in Himself and for Himself, or 
Man is a Measure for All the things* 
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?* ' -ar -’o. % on? jf*v'lop o~ . ciy Ci— ~oul* 

3* A National Interpretation ot Religion and Mbrality* 

4* Exaltation of Freedom 

5. Love of beauty and optimism* 

6* Compassion 
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1ASJL1 SJ&k 


SADI A3 gqyjLKIST 


The preoedl&g ohapter (in whlota we have defined 
Htmanlsm and given its historical background) vna to give 
the reader a general idea about Humanism, so that he oan 
Judge for himeelf how far the present writer is Justified 
In calling Sa'di a humanist* Naturally we cannot eonfine the 
versatallty of the Shaikh of Shiraz in the technical 
framework of humanism - his genl us Is too vast and multi¬ 
faceted to be defined by the term* humanistic' • He wan a 
lover of humanity and an admirer of this exquisite creation 
of God- mm and hie work is profoundly permeated by the 
ease love of humanity and human being* He wae not a 
thinker like Plato, he wae not a philosopher like Erasmus, 
hs was simply a full-blooded man, having an Intuitive 
Ineight into human nature, who realised the worth of man 
and considered him to be an objeet of admiration - nay, 
oven idealisation* Humanity and nan are the central point 
of hie writings, and hs stadlss and analysts the human 



life in all lta various aspects. His belief can be sunned 
up for us In the following couplet of Popst 

•Know then thy self* presume not Oot to soon. 

The proper study of mankind is man" 

This general * study' of the mankind Is the theme of Sa'di* s 
works therefore It will be unwise to shackle his boundless 
Imagination In the teehnicallties of any *lsm*. yet at 
the same time thle is also a fact that ws find Sa'di* s 
Idealogy strikingly close to the philosophy of the huma¬ 
nists of the I4th centurys we see the ideals of sohlllsr 
and Erasmus realised in the writings of tills I2th oentury 
Persian genius, ’athew Arnold says about poetry thatpoetry 
is the reality. philosophy the illusion. In Sabi's case 
this proves to h/ absolutely trues i*hat the huiaaniote 
tried to define by philosplc maxims and dladeotlo expres¬ 
sion. the olevsr Shaikh telle us in his witty and interesting 
anecdotes of uu-y and uu-> > • 

As a matter of faot Shaikh’s Ideas reflect the views 
of the Penalasance period humanists to such an extent that 
he may ell be oalled the fore-father of this particular 
school of thought* In the present chapter, vs will discuss 
some fundamental views of the humanists and will sea how 
for does Sadi oonform to thorn 


i* aw.it- a Measure In Himself and for Himself ? 

Ths famous dlcua of Protagoras that 'Man in the 



measure of all the things' has bean the motto of almost 

every humanist - from the I4th century to the Modern 

times, Zn simpler words, it means that aan is the aost 

powerful and admirable creation of God and * It is only 

by reference to nan's life that the rest of the universe 

Z 

gains dignity and significance* • Zt is the nans for 
those aspirations, activities and attainments through 
which natural man puts on super-nature. The model for the 
believers of this motto is neither natural man nor a 
supernatural substitute - it is precisely a duality of 
natural man and his possibilities of transcendence. They 
believe that san is the heir of God himself and he is 
the center point around wl.loh this universe rotates. 
According to the::, mar Is too superior and independent 
to be governed by these.raundane wordly laws* Instead he 
should himself be the yardstick and the standard for his 
activities - he should try to understand this cosmos with 
the help of the froultles granted to him by God and to 
direct the path oy regulate hie life according to the 
relation of things with hi* self Judging eaoh and tvery 
situation on Its own sad dsoidlng his course of action 
guided by his own intsllsot and power of judgement, not 
by some set moral and soolal cods. This means that there 


I, Lectures on Humanism, by J.3.!teoksnzie. 



1b no Moral standard detached from and lying outside nan. 
The happiness and vail being of man, both Individually and 
colleotlvaly are tha beat and only criteria to judgs his 
conduct. Religions and traditional moralities with their 
uncompromising insistence on conformity, with their 
constant and stubborn refusal to accept that *the old 
o der ohangeth yielding place to new - * they with all 
their restricting shackles cannot help nan to fulfil 
himself either spiritually or Materially. So If he wants 
to live happily and suoosssfully he must free L' m »«lf from 
all the bo and senroh for real happiness inside himself. 

This faith in man is best summed by Ploo in the famous 
words hs attributed to God in the oration on the dignity 
of man. 

"... I have given you, Ada.r., neither a pre 
determined place nor a particular aspect 
nor any special prerogatives in o der 
that you nay take and possess t eae through 
your own decision and ohoice .fhe limitations 
on the nature of other creatures are contained 
within ay prssorlbsd law. You sJ^all determine 
your own nature without any constraint or 
barrier, by means of the frssdoa to whose 
power I have entrusted you...." 

Z. Q, oi-j rk<- c / • fCca 


Let us now bo# bow fair did 3adi conform to this 
basic viewpoint of the humanists! 

In Sadi's time, for governing the human conduct, 
the # wore no worthwhile social, political, or philosophical 
systems# ^eliglor reigned supreme# It is a ran*ter of wonder, 
ho In suoh a dry e»t-up, such e daring and liberal soul 
could have reared its head and flourished 1 He, with the 
help of t at rare insight whloh he had into the nature of 
a man# came to the conclusion that the ideal of humanity 
can never be achieved by uncompromising rigidity and puritan 
orthodoxy# (Today# the retreat of religion before the on¬ 
slaught of the rational and humanist revolution la acre 
the result of tho former' a uncompromising rigidity than 
the latter's aggresslveness# The more interfering and fussy 
is a religion, the narrower Is ifs appeal and the swifter 
its decay,Judaism ar lved with a peal of thunder, but now 
Is no more tkan a faint rower bn ting sound, Islam did 
Letter with its spirit of liberty and compromise. Chris¬ 
tianity# as reformed by the later days free thinkers is 
faring the best)# 

lie realised that for his spiritual and material 
fulfilment# man shell have to look inwards Into his own 
self and conform his conduct to his own personal needs 
and to the requirements of his society in g nsral# He also 
realised that man, a free-willed agent of nature, can never 



* fear - an whiohme 


be * forced* to do anthlng, and th^t 
most of the religious and social laws were baaed in those 
days * can never inspire man to do good and avoid evil. 

Mo doubt fear can and does prevent man from doing evll f 
e.g, fear ol legal punishment can stop him from committing 
social crl-e, fear of moral accusation can keep him from 
indulging in immoralities, and f ar of Divine punishment 
can stop hltt; from committing sin* ut these loyal, moral 
or religious taboos can only check the evil-doings super¬ 
ficially, *jtx they cannot take out the roots of evil from 
the soolety, They can only stop a nan from doing evil but 
they cannot inspire or*instigate* him to do good, ^hnt 
Is to say. If a roan does not lelieve in religion, or if he 
Is sure not to be caught by tne social or moral law, he 
can commit religious and social crimes, (As a natter of 
fact, all this cor uption and doui e-standards of our 
soclsty originate from this overlooking of the psycho¬ 
logical phenomena by our moralists and socialoglnts), 

Sadi, like a true humanist, realised this weakness 
of our social and moral system and the ehaos resulting 
from this. This moral and social orzaos was at its peak 
duttag Sail*s time. The period of Sa'di was the terror- 
etrloken reign of the deadly Mongols, These Mongols were 



oor^upt and cruel people who know nothing of religion 
and lass of morality* Now it is a faot that th« ruled 
always reflect the character of their rulers* So the whole 
of the Iranian race wae totally degenerated and contupt at 
that tine* (Thle moral and social degeneration is best 
depleted In the works of th»t sarvelleae satirist of the 
Iersian language - *Uraid-e-Zakanl), 

This disgraceful debasing of the mankind • the 
most noble creation of God - was un earale to our 
sensitive humanist* Sadi* He reacted to It and set out 
to remedy it and to reinstate his fallen idol or. the 
pedaustal it rightfully deeeyved, e was an intelligent 
ran possessing an extra ordlnar;/ insight into human 
nature and psyo ology* so he at once realised that the 
fault Ilea not with man hut with the 'efestive moral and 
jcial nyetsm of our society which did not realise the 
real worth and dignity of man and chained his sublime and 
aspiring soul with unnaoeesary and superfluous laws* 

Hadl, who had unfailing faith in man* and who lelleved 
that this whole universe has been created because of man* 
wanted to make man * the me?sure for every thing** He 
believed that non is the eupe- creation of God* the 
generating force of this universe and every other oreation 
has been created because of nan and gains significance 
only with relation to man. All the mysteries of the 
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univ«r«# Hi-# inherent in t^ia 

because, as Glial I'd say at 
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This ' f * * of ths Divine Beauty is the ruling king of 
this world and it is for his bsnafit that 
have bean created! t 
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(Ths clouds, air, sun and moon each of there are busy 
for you; ao that you earn your dally bread nnd 
not waste your time*) 

tie further elaborates on this and states hie point of 
view in ten consequent couplets of . thtan - these lines 
clearly show that he believed raan to be the reasu-e of 
eve ything* / 
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(Night is for your oonfort* day likewise, 

Th« bright noon and ths world-illuminating sun? 

etalner-like, on your account the heavens 
ever spread out the carpet of the spring; 

Though vind and snow the e be, or rain and rist, 

:hough thunder plays polo and lightning wields swords - 
All a^e subservient functionaries* 
afho nourish seed for you within the earth l 
If you suffer thirst* still sesths not sorely* 

For the Carrier in the dlouds will ring you water on 

His shoulder* 

And from ths soil He rings the colour end sosnt of 

sustenance* 

A showpiece for the eys* and bruin* and palate; 

Honey He gives you from ths besa* and manna from ths air* 
Fresh dates He gives you fro* ths pala, and date¬ 
st ones by ths heaps 

Ths pain-binders all must gnaw their hands* 

Confounded that none such a pain has ever bound* 

Sun and noon and Pleiades are all for your saka* 

Serving as lamps in ths roof of your dwelling; 

Fro'c thorns re’s brought you rosss, from ths ladder 

ausk* 

Gold from ths mineworking, fresh le.nvos fro- dry wool.) 



Sadi dleves tlmt this miraculous and raagniflcient 
e cation for whoso ensfit Co'! has Granted u • l w/* 
has to ho the measura of ovary thing and It la untdrse to 
bind him to any social or moral law* I’an is a law in 
hlrosslf and for himself so ho cannot and should not oonforn 
to any rigid aocial or othioal oods - rather, ho should 
judge and evaluate ev^ry situation on its own, and act 
according to his judgement and the welfa *e of hia fallow 
.'Sings: ?or exa: pie, If ha to violate any sat moral 

or social law for the larg r Interest of the mankind, hs 

/ 

la free to do so. If a y ' J **'*"✓ ' (A falsehood 
resulting In oonoillatlon Is better than a truth producing 
trouble*) can be helpful In saving a man’s life. It la 

4 * 

undoubtedly batter than * / > Js '. *; n or 

if kindness proves to be har ful to t e society, it no 
longer remains a virtue, but eoo^ea n vice: 

Z 
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(To have me oy upon the bad is to injure the goodt 

to pardon 

tyrants is to do vlolenoe to dsrvlshes* 

If thou assoolatest and art frisndly with a wrstch 
hs will commit Sin wit thy wealth and sake thee 

his partner.) 

Likewise, Cadi analyses saoh and every single situation 
on Its own merits and demerits, and tells us different 


1. Kulllyr-t, P.77 

2. Ibid, p. 197 



course of action In dl "farant situations 
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conforming to the ethical values, sometimes co tradle- 
ting them* )n ona occasion ha says: 
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(Until a rant ter by management ba conolud ed. 

The oonollintlon of an enemy is bette* than 
conflict;) 

on anot er ha da cl ares: ^ i —" ( strike 

tha hand of a aarpant with tha hand of a foa coauaa ona 
of two advantages will esult. If the enemy succeeds 
thou hast killed the snake and if the latter, thou hast 

lean delivered from a foe), Soastlmes he nays: 

// / 

' > »' J 'S' Yst *** y° tt r ® «o?t the foe grows bold:) 
fin ci yet anot er time ha advises: 
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(Even If you are angry with someone, delay 
his punishment as long as you can,) 

iioth his Gull stan and hue tan ars full of this 

rational approach towords things* Hsrs onetblng aunt bs 

5 " 

polntsd out: is the minds of nost of Sadi’s critics soas 
confuelo se jb to prevail about the interpretation of 
various of his sayings relating to huaan morals* Thsy tand 
to think that by aaking man the aeaaure of everything, ha 


1. Kulllyat, p .262 

2. Ibid, p. 200 

3. Ibid, p. 231 

4. Ibid, p* sLZj, 

5* The attack on the Shaikh’s * ,* > ' * ■* 9 eoaea from 

Continued 
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is allowing him to sxplolt the situation according to hie 
own whites and fancies and is giving him permission to 
violate the social and moral laws to suit his own conve¬ 
nience* The reason for this misunderstanding and confusion 


no loss an august quarter than the reigning monarch of 
of the ShalJc* s homeland* Says the Shah in his J * , 

(pp.499-500) r 
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The Shah bases his strloturss on two principles* one religion 
*( l ( . z 3 —- -* v. ) and the other ethical and 

soolologloal ( J* ' !■' <- w / / ✓ ' • w " > J^' L ) As for 

religion* one single tradition of the Prophet of Islam 
should sufflos to mollify ths royal ooeusart 



PWiloso^iiy 

Ths Judgement of soral^ls also ldsntiesl with ths abovs 
Prophetic Tradition* hut it nssds slaboratlon and will bs 
dsalt with in Hot detail in ths prassat discussion. 
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is Sadi’s practicality and ths arparant contradiction 
obtaining in his varioua sayings • For exar.pls, in ona 
pines ths Shaikh says: / 
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(Hs shoes ths shah follows in whet he says. 

It is a pity if h« speaks anything but whnt is good) 

and at ths other, ho seems to effect a complete right-about 


and advises: J 



(Should ho in plain day say it Is ni t ht. 

It is meet to shout: *Lo, the moon and ths pleiads) 


Likewise, at one time we see him likening an untruth to 


a 


19 


Of 


'■*, 'I r° * and citing in hlo support the story 
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(Mendacity resembles a violent Llow, the soar of 
w »lch remains, though the wound may be healed, Sesst 
thou not how the brothers of Joseph became noted 
for falsehood, and no trust in their veracity 
remained,) 


And the next moment, his pen lays down ths famous, or 
infamous according to ths outlook of ths reader - sddlcti 


ss 
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1. Kulliyat, p.78 
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3. Ibid, p. 211. 



In the Kulliyat, there are Innumerable instances where 
he condemns carnal lust and solemnly advises abstinence 


rhe whole of the following ghazal runs in t la strain! 
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And he aupporte his abstract disapproval bjr pointing to 
tills very practical hazard: x 



(Cut off the branch thnt puts Its head In the 
house of your neighbour, because Irt will cause 
conflict •) 

But against all thia nay be Jurtapooed the entire fifth 
chapter of his «ulistan with its subtle and sweet under¬ 
tones of permissive and deliberate indulgence. 

These contradictions and the very practical approaoh 
of the Shaykh in various situations* led the Shaykh*s 
oOfflinentat )re to coarslt a curious eryor — they named hi* 

a 

a •Practical Sthlclst* and his philosophy of • Man Is a 


I • Kulliyat, p. 3 

2. Ibid, p, 69 3 , 

3. Pious oentlments and aspirations* lndesd abound! 
but, they are, as a rule e-’ineutly practical*.,,, - 

A Literr.ry history of Persia, by 3,h.browns* v,IY*p,526, 



measure In himself *praotlcal ethics". But this ae na that 

their Judgement was based only on one hr\lf of the whole 

truth. They either did not appreciate the other half, or 

failed to be attracted by it. Ttai3 was an unfortunate 

omission. We may call Sadi a * Schisophrenic* if we like, 

there ££ a sort of dualism in his writings, but we 

cannot call hia a practical ethioist without shutting our 

eyes to a very considerable and very irapo taut portion of 

his work. The reason why the Shaykh*s oritles oonnitted 

this error is not far to seek. The old principles of 

morality proclaimed by Sadi had sinoe long lost their 

significance and. by oonstant and universal repetition. 

had become meaningless platitudes. "Be Truthful* and 

" e Chaste* had been ineffectually uttered n thousand 

tiroes, and now f ere thousand and first utterance could 

also make no impression. But, ^l y ;J^ 

/ , . . I 

<J ) j j ^ ^ d> ! u J s* 

(In the exuberance of youth, as it usually happens 
and as thou knowsst). 

were. Indeed, strains new to the ears and not to be found 
in any of the expos!ti ons of the Aristotelian Athlon. They 
drew immediate attention and deasnded eons satisfactory 
explaining away. To confuse the reader all t.e more, there 
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wno the "haykh*s undeniable piety on the one hand, and 
there vera those hard nuts on the other 1 )ut of hear 
panic and confusion,the bewildered oritio took the help 
that come roost handy to hi a — t at of the euphemistic 
terra of *Practical Hthioe'• But the apologetio undertones 
undertones of this tern strikes the ear at once. 

This * Poetical ethics* deserves a closer examina¬ 
tion for determining if it is really a moral system, and, 
aa such, a useful formula to e plain adi*a see ing 
anomalies, Loci al soruting reveals It to be a hybrid of 
pure ; oral science and ’’achirveIlian opportunism. It nays 
in effect, **'ln if you like, but sin to reap a profit* • 

In other words, according to this ethical system (If at 
nil it can be called mi ethical ey ton), we may throw the 
ethical : tandarda overboard but eo long an we c ;, .r. bring 
spcc so and utilitarian Justification in our defence, 

we may be dubbed a * man of convenience* bid we may not 
be condemned riB a downright sinner. Now this is a 3trange 
Incongruity of our time-honoured moral law and its 
uncompromising moral Judgement , In, our ethical 
spectrum there ere only* white * and * black *, no * grey*, 

In ot er words, tke moral philosophy reoognieee * good* 
and '.ad* but it Is not acquainted with the 'Indifferent* 


I. r'ulliynt, p. 153 
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or the * Natural* # 

r,o, It will be a pity if 3adi*s philosophy of * "an 
is measure in himself* can bo defended only by suoh 
dubious me ns as*practical ethics*# All the works of the 
Shaykh are eo Infused with saintly virtues that we may 
only call him a b'acoha veil Ian either through oheok or 
Imbecility# 

Then how is one to defend him? In the simplest 
and best ways by summoning in his su port the one fundrcental 
law on w. lch the entire framework of ethics is b: seds 
that there is no CNT3C 3 .1'bAL I TlVii) In the moral 

philosophy# The infinity, breadth and expanse of t.,is law 
rudely brush aside any notion of rigid conformism# Briefly, 
and pr etlcally it manna that there n.-e no set * Dos* r,rid 
* Doiits* to regul>te nan* a "'onduct, that ev.^ry situation 
is to be *udged on its own merits (as 'elleved and preached 
by the hurnanlete) and the line of action chosen accordingly# 

To take on extreme example, a general taboo against 
man - slaughter is very necessary for the protection and 
preservation of the mankind# But the death sentence to 
the criminal continues la this prohibition** spits (or 
in its support? ); and whan committed by the hands of Jostles, 
man-slaughter becomes the Supreme Penalty# Purely, to tell 
a judicious untruth ( ^ s. , „ > ) is not 

more diru t;;an to commit a Judicious > urder# 



The reason and Justification of this argument 
are • orne out tot.' by the ancient and modern Ethics, 

First, let us look into tne theory of the ancient 
Greek 'hiloaophers, The Greek ethics, enumerr tee four 
Cardinal Virtues* Tersperence, courage, Ju tlce, and 
wisdom , The first three refer to the three aspects of 
man f s inner self — a fraction, conation, and cognition, 
and the fourth represents the factor of balanoo and 
harmony wnioh should obtain in the workings and inter¬ 
relation of t t oae three, Temperance keeps the hu~an feelings 
and emotions in oheck; courage stands guard on our wilful 
acts; and Justice la to ensure that we do not e r in our 
predication of realities. : ad the-c eon .,o umpire to 
adjucnte between, and direct t> o a >vtr trio, trch one of 
them night hnvo g>na its otm capricious wnv, to the 
detriment of the >the two — rather to the detriment of 
the hu an Individual and the i.u an society themselves, 
Terperenoe could have led to celibacy, courage to foolhardi¬ 
ness, and Juetloe to harshness or downright tyranny. It 
Is in such oases that wisdom supplies the necessary 
checks and alances and points the proper path of moral 
conduct. It is on this level t at, according to the 
dispensation of our wisdom, a man slaughter becomes either 
a r.urder or a capital punishment, the untruth becomes a lie 
or a tactful ctatument, and t at sex ‘ coonses licentious 
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promiscuity or sacred bond of marriage* 

"odom Ethics says the som thing but In its own 
modern way* It lays down that the T’oral standard is the 
Ideal* and that the Ideal in its own turn* la the 
• hormcmlous development of body and soul* (of whloh 
more later) — or t e eelf* which in its turn are the some 
old virtues* Affection* conation* and ognltlon* Here the 
role of the umpire (whieh wae given to wisdom In the old 
etnlcal order) la entrusted to a sublimated * Self Regarding 
Gentlment * The result is exactly the am the s is no 
rigid oods of moral conduct* the a are no fixed oommnnda 
and prohlbltio a* there are only general guiding lines 
for our moral conduct* Tho well being of the individual 
fi‘d th<. society (two facets of -r - a thing) la the 
Supreme ihd* the means to attain t^at end nny be adjusted 
to the r qulrement of each pnrtloulnr occasion* 

Thus if Sa'di's writings and hlo nhlloeophy of 
.“an is & rieaoure In viewed In this light* it is hoped that 
the stigma of 'Practical Sthios* will be transformed Into 

< , t > 

the seal of rationality and love of huranlty, and when 
during the argument which is to follow* the tern practical 
will be used (because of the lack of a better word) for 
various of bla sayings* it will not be misunderstood to 
mean * opportunism* * it will mean* 'that wMoh is helpful 
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to man fop living a successful and happy life 
ultimate goal of a humanist. 

Apart from this ethical Justlftcation, there are 
two more things in favour of this Protagoreaa belief vhloh 
our Shaykh practised» oae le hie faith in the bosio goodness 
of man, and the other is the relation, rather the interre¬ 
lation of the individual and the sooiety* Firstly, Sa'di, 
like svsry other humanist, believes that basically every 
hu an being is inclined towards goodness. lie had faith in 
'natural* goodness rather than 'acquired* goodness Sadi, 
like Rousseau, observes that everything is good ae it ooaes 
from the hands of the author of nature and that virtue is 
very much in the nature of man, and has not to be isp or ted 
not to be Imported or Implanted in man's nature. The so- 
called caprices of man are the results of bad training} 
an unfair suppression of eons of his instincts and an undue 
obli atlon of some others, and of disbalonoed obeying or 
commanding. Goodness is thus an original condition, svll 
is the aoqulred one. So if man Is mads the measure of 
everything and all his saotions and instincts ars 
harmoniously devaloped, then there is no reason why he 
will not bo good for the sooiety. 

Another thing whioh aade Sa'di believe in the * Han 
is a Measure* ideology was his belief that even if s nan 
is free from all moral and social taboos, he will not do 





anything which is harmful to tu« society because the wai¬ 
ters of tho society, In its turn. Is nothing but ths welfare 
of the Individual bisselft ths s are two 4istlnot and 
opposite ways of looking at the sooletyt one Is to regard 
It as an aggregate of which the individuals are the units, 
libs pebbles In a heap of psbbls stones, ths other is te 
re, ard it as on organise) of whieh the indlrlduals are ths 
parts, libs Hubs in ths huran body* An aggregate nay 
roughly be said to be a collection of disjointed, unrelated 
thic * hawing no inter-action or inter-relation in its unite* 
Each of then stands and oounts for Itself and no sore - 
if one is renewed the only change in the aggregate is 
one "sinus if one is added the only change in tbs aggregate 
is one plus - this and no sore* 

The Shaykh, doesnot uphold the theory of sooloty 
being an aggro..'nte® He taalntelns that our society is lacs 
of an aggre nte, wore of an organism « Had the society been 
libs an a<p rtf. ate, the casing and going of an lndiwldual 
would also haws signified one plus or one sinus and no 
uors* But it is not so. If a Hewton gets bora or an Abhur 
passes away, society is lasensely affected thereby* Thus 
ths human society Is libs an organise of Mutually dependant 
parts hawing a chain of inter-relation and latar notion* 

Thin inter relation of the lndiwldual and the society 
serves as an squill brims between ths two (because the 



individual Is su.c ta fc ;;t in ~e urn what he ive to others, 

l.a. Booiety,) It la a sort of mutual give and take between 
the individual and the society, so even if there are no 
csoral or social bindings for mm and he hl&Belf Is the 

measure for everything, this Inter-relation and interaction 

w>t 

of tha society and lnd'vldual will let hln A be selfish or 

self-centered, and will inspire him to do good and not to 

I 

harm the eoolety in any way. Sadi vary dearly defines this 
relation of the Individual and t e society in the following 
famous ^ L f t 
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I. This faith in the basic goodnena of man and tha 

inter-relation of the individual and society la beat 
described by Darwin in tha fourth chapter of the 
Descent w an where he has acoursalnted examples of co¬ 
operative behaviour among social animals. Bays he* 

"It can hardly be disputed t at the social 
failings are instinctive or innate in the 
lower animals, and why should they not be 
in man? * 

Ha concludes the ohapter with what may ba regarded as 
the olasioal statement of the hu-anlst view on the 
social basis of etoralss 

"the social instinct • the prime principle of 
man's moral constitution • with the aid of 
active intellectual powers and the effeots of 
habit, naturally lead to the golden rule 
'As ye would that man should do to you, do ye 
to them like wise', ad this lias at the 
foundation of morality." 


2. Kulllyat, p.87 
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(The son* of Adam ere limbs of eaoh othsr 
having :een created of one essenoe# 
tfhen the calamity of time afflict* one limb 
The otuer limbs cannot retrain at rest. 

If thou hast no sympathy for the troubles of others 
Thou art unworthy to be called by the name of a man.) 

This olearly shows that Sadi too, like every other 

humanist, believed that Individuals a s parts of the 

society like limbs in the human body * , f ^ /^- v > <j~ 

and that every Individuals welfn.e le closely linked with 

the welfare of his fellow beingsi 

, l', ** » ■ > > ^ a . ^ / 

' ■» . t ft,*,/: 

Thus, when sum Is basically good, a alrv with 
principles and with a certain goal Infront of him, and 
when the relationship of the individual and the society is 
inter-dependant , he will not do anything whloh la harmful 
to the soolety even if he Is free from social and moral 
binding and Is a measure in himself# So it will not be 
hasardous, as feared by most of our faint-he&rtad moralists, 
to substitute blind obedlenoe with discriminating ohoioe# 

So our Shaykh, having faith in these two basic concepts 
of hu:eanlsa (l.s# basic goodness of man, and the In ter- 
relation of the Individual and the society), boldly decl ares 
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pres Will to be the guiding fore* for mil sea* He raises 
man froa the pedestal of a robot to the throne of the 
son of Cod* 

Let us now see, la the light of hie sayings* how 
for does Sadi* o on fora to the aaxla of Protagoras and shat 
practical * practical* wladore he has to teaoh to his readers! 

He says In Buetani . 
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(Ooodaese and aeroy hare t elr plane* 

But to be good nonturod with bad non Is bad l 
Put no pillows round the aean tout's head! 

Better on a stone the head of one who Injur s others! 
Practise not good with ewll son* you who hare good fortune 
Only anlgaoraat fool plants trees in salty soil l 


X. Kulllyat* p* 320 




Z way not* oar* not for humankinds 
Bat nasto not eneroelty on those not huaan l 
In manners bo not slid with ono who*o roughs 
Ono does not stroko a dog's book llko a oat's l 
(Yet* to bo flair* a gratoful dog 

Is better In conduct than psoplo who*re thankless*))* 

s 

Kindness and <j * ^ is ooamendable In our social systen 
and we are advised to be kind to all and Boundary* whether 
they deserve it or not* But Sadi* that gr>?at Persian humanist 

does not believe in this* He does not say like Ghatsill t 

/ s - x- / / l ’ 
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, *V / > 
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instead* he defies the soolal reformer and boldly decl are$ 

* «•*- * A. t/ ^ li ^ * 

He waa not Insensitive or hard* he was not unfeeling or call¬ 
ous - he was humanity Itself (much more hunan t^an oar so- 
called soolal rsforser) and it was his lovs of humanity which 
mads him say * J *J * J' m t He did not want 

to Ignore the of any man because tills will en- 

o our age him and he will go on doing evil to the mankind and it 
will be difficult to oheok bin at a later eta e because* 
he Lelleves that: 
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Z* limiyi-i- Sa* adat* pp* 32*-87 
2* Kulllyat p*80 
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(A tree which baa Jc>t taken root 

May be aoved from tha place by the strength of a ana 
But, if thou leavest it thus for a long tine. 

Thou canst not uproot It with a windlass. 

Tha souroe of a fountain any be stopped with a bodkin 
2ut, whan It is full, it oannot be crossed on an ala- 

phan t.) 


Thus, In order to stop his at tha vary Initial stags, ha 
lays down the rule strlotlys 
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(To do good to wicked parsons la Ilka 
Doing aril to good sen*) ^ 
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(Condonation Is laudable but nevertheless 

Apply no salve to tha wound of an oppressor of tha poo plg_ 

Ue who had aarey upon a serpent 

Knew not that It was an injury to tha a one of Aden*) 


Kindness towards anlaals is morally ooaasndable, but 
according to Sadi, if it proves to be injurious to sun them 




• Kulllyat p.30 
2. ZMd p. Z99 



ifc* 


The following —'■ Lc> of Bustan states the Shaykh* • 

point of view in this regard! / 
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(Z've heard a au onoe knew a household'a oars, 
for wasps had aads their asst upon his roofs 
His wife, however, sa&dt 'Lay aot a finger on theau 
Lest froa their boas the poor things bo dispersed I 
Tho wise aaa at this betook hia to bis business. 

At length, one day, they stung tbs wife. 

And she, laprwdeat as she ms, by gate and roof and lane 
hid cry for help, tbs while her spouse was saying: 

'Me not, good wife, a sour f&oe before aankindf 
You yourself mid the "poor* wasps should not be killed 


Z. Kulliyat, p.290 




How to evil non should one do good? 

Long suffering but magnifies the bad in evil men* 
When by a herd you see mankind torsostwd. 

Torment his gullet with a sword that's sharp l 
What dog is thers for whom a table's spread? 
Instruct him* rather, to be given a bone t 
How well the Tillage-elder ooined that eawi 
The beast that kicks is better heavy-laden* l 
If kindliness Is practised by the watch. 

Ho one can sleep at night for fear of thieves 
Within the ring of oonfllot, oane and lanos 
Are a hundred-thousand times more valuable than 

sugaroane* 

Not everyone deserves a gift of property! 

One asks for property, another to be properly told 

otti 

If you oaress the oat, he'll carry off the plgsensf 
fatten up the wolds in pieces he'll tear Joseph,) 

forgiveness and generosity can be said to be the 

height of morality and one of the most noble qualities of 

man. But here also, Cadi makes, man the measure and preaches 

that which is practical, or in other words, which is J j^and 

helpful for living a happy life. He does not believe in the 
I 

Christian ideal and does not offer his other cheek l 

Rather, he believes in the more practical and humanlstio 

approach of Ielar- which sayst "eye for an eye and ear for an 
2 „ 

ear* Sadi advisee his fellow beings to take their revenge 


1. 

2. 


•you must love your enemies and do good and lend without 
expeotlng any return and yo ^ will have e rich reward". 
Old Testament, 
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We ordained therein (l,e, li the Pentateuch) for them! 
'Ll/e for Ilfs, eye for eye, mess for boss, ear for ear, 
tooth for tooth, aad wounds equal for equal", Put if 
any one realts the retaliation by may of charity, 
it is an not of atonement for himself (Translation by 
Abdullah Yusuf All), Sometimes 8s'dl inspires us "to 
retaliate by way sf charity* also, but costly ha prac¬ 
tises the first half ef the Ayet, 



from their enemies and to dastruot and destroy thaai 
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(strike tha hand of a serpent with tha hand of a foe) 
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(Do not pity tha weakness of a foe because whan he 
gains strength he will not spare thee.) 
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(It la not the part of wise men to extinguish firs 
and to leave burning ooals or to kill a viper 
and leave Its young ones.) 
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(Who dssplsss an insignificant enemy rsssmblss him 
who Is oarslsss about firs.) 
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I. Kulliyat, p. 199 
2* Ibid, p. p. 199 

2 . Ibid p. 80 
• Ibid, p. 196 
5. Ibid, p.96 
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(It is atrrattd that an oppressor of the people, a 
soldier, hit the head of a pious nan with a stone 
and that the dervish, having no neons of taking 
vengeance, preserved the stone till the tine arrive 
when the king become angry with that soldier, and 
lnprisoned hia in a well* Then the dervish sede hie 
appearance and dropped the stone upon hie head. He 
asked* * Who art thou, and why hast thou hit ny heed 
with this stone?* The nan replied* * I am the ease 
person whom thou hast struck on the head with this 
stone on such and euoh a day,)* 

'When thou seest an unworthy man in good luok 
Intelligent men hnve ohosen submission. 

If thou host not a tearing sharp nail 

It will be better not to contend with the wloked. 

Who grasps with his fist ons who has an am of steel 

Injuria only his own powerless wrist 

Malt till Inconstant fortune ties his hand. 

Then, to please thy friends, plok out his brains), 
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(Extinguish it today, while it ney be quenched. 


X, Kulllyat, p, 19® 




Go 


recause whan fir a la high. It bums the world. 

Allow not the bow to ba spanned 

a foe because an arrow may pierce,) 

One thing ou t be borne into mind: Sa'di usee the tern 
in the broadest sense of the tern. He does not mean 
the of s particular Individual, but the u '^of the 

entire smnklnd and human society. His hero, or —^ »„,» is the 
real man — aytnbollo of every hu -an quality — and the* enemy* 
whoa Sadi wants to destroy(or advisee hie hero to destroy) 
ie the symbolic enemy of hunanlty and human being, 

On the contrary. If the enemy le of an Individual only 
and human welfare (In the larger sense) le not at stake, then 
we see this ellever of _ *'**■*! _, ,i ^ completely trans¬ 
formed — his lovs and conpasslon for his fellow beings (the 
same love and compassion w Ich earlier, in a different 
situation, .^ade him say / t ) makes hia 

sing a completely dlf sent tunet we see him ndv sing 
the king to have mercy on his enercieet ^ 

0 *> 1 p 
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(When you have mastery of your enemy. 

Ill-treat hia not, for hie Is sorrow and to spar* l 


I. Kulllyat, p. 239 
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A 11Ting foe who *m broken to your skirt-hem 
Is better than one whose blood lies on your neok ' 

Here the enemy is of an Individual (the king) only 0 
eo our eelf-eaorlflolng huranlst advisee the king to 
forgive him* 

All the Shaykh*s sayings were focussed on the life and 
welfare of the human being* sometime condemning a certain 
thing (because It Is harmful to man ) another tlae recommen¬ 
ding It beoauee It Is advantageous to huran being and human 
society at large* hence the contradiction wkoh we have 
discussed earlier* >e have already seen how he wants to 
destroy the enemy* now see his other side also where he is 
all compassion and sympathy* 
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(.Treat mankldi gently. 0 you who have good fortune 1 
Lest God sal hardly with you on the morrow*) 
Subordinates* hearts should never broken be* 

Lest you one day become subordinate)* 

In the famous of* x ^ 

y V __!■ y » » ■} f"V v/' 
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• * 

(One given to generosity looked resources* 

His wherewithal not being to his munificence* measure*) 


X* Kulliyat, p. 277 
2. Ibid* p. 275 



He aay# ti.at one should not hesitate to even sacrifice one's 
life for his fallow balnea, because* , 
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(A body, lira of heart, asleep beneath the soil. 

Is better than s world of lira sen dead at hearts 
Sorer will a lira heart know destruction. 

What mtter if tit# body of a lira-heart dies?) 

’de hare seen earlier that he sayss > ^-V ’v/* 

but that i«8 when kindness to anlnals could have prored 

harmful to human being, otherwise, he thinks that If ons 

Is kind to anlonls, all his sins will be forgiven by Gods 
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I. Kulliyat p. 276 
2* Ibid, p. 276 




(On* in the desert found a thirsty dog. 

With naught of hla Ufa but the last gasp left* 

That man of seemly ritual aada hla hat a bucket. 
Binding hia turban thereto aa a rope* 

Hi* loin* ha girt in service and opanad up hla arms. 
And gar* tha helpless dog a draught of water 
At all of which tha Messenger proclaimed that nan** 

condition 

As pardoned by tha Arbiter of 31ns t 
And he draws a oonolualon trots this, inspiring man to bo kind 
to his fallow beings* 


>/ f ^ : J' 
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(For if the Truth aa*er misses a kindness to a dog. 
How shall a benefit to a good nan done be missed?) 


These examples will auffloe to show that Sa'di, Ilka 


a true huraonist, had faith in the famous maxim of Protagoras 


and evaluated and analysed eneh and every situation on its 


own, giving man the rlirht to ohooss hie own course of 
action. How ve will give sons mors sxa plaa from hla Gullstan 
and JDustan which will show how rational and* practical* hla 


approaoh was towards life and what useful taotlos he practised 
and preached for a happy and successful Ufa. Beth hla Oullstan 
and Bustan ar# full ef theca wcrdly tactics, here we dll 
reproduce only a few ef then 


Z. Kulllyat p, 276 
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< 'Dread hica who dreads thee, 0 sage. 

Although thou couldot oop* with a bund rod Ilka hlu. 

Boast thou not whan tha oat beooaes desperate 

How ha pluoka out with his ft olaws tha eyes of a tiger? 
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(Saline aarth will not produce hyacinths 
Throw not away thy aaads or work thereon 
To do good to wlokad parsons is Ilka 
Doing aril to good man.) 
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(Aooount hln not a friend who knocks at the door of 
prosperity. Boasts of salty and ealls himself thy adopted 
brother* X consider hla a friend who takas a friend's 
hand.When ha is In a dietreesad sate and In poverty* 
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('In tha sea there are countless gains* 

But If thou daslrast safety. It will be on tha shore.) 


I. Kulllyat p. 83 
ft. Ibid, p. 8ft 

3. Ibid, p. 9ft 

4. Ibid, p. 98 
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(Until a anttar tgr aaaagaaaat ba eoodLadUkl 9 
Tha eoBoilUUai of an aaaaj la battar Hun 


conflicts 


I• Kullir t p. 262 




Whsn you oannot break a foe by force. 

You can fasten trouble* a door by favour 
Doe* hurra from an adversary give you oonoam 
Tie hln tongue with the apall of kindness 1 
Instead of spikes, spread gold before the fosraan, 
for kindness blunts sharp teeth. 

JClsa the hand It la not neat to bites 

Seal with the victors by guile and eelf-abaeeaent * 

Runtan by skilful management oarae to bondage. 

And Isfandiyar escaped not hie nooae 

The foeean can be skinned as ocoaston serves: 

Conciliate hire, t an, as though with a friend l 
Strike not against a fores that's bigger than your own. 
Per one can*t strike a lanoet with the finger ; 

And if you are the aore powerful to the fight, 

Manly it la not to do vlolenca to tha powerless 
e you elephant-strong or lion-clawed. 

Peace in ay view le better than wart 
Sat Xf the foe asks peace, turn not your head away, 
ut if it's war he seeks, turn not aside your bridle! 
Forsake not the veteran elder's sound devising, 

Por aany a matter the ancient has expeYfsnoedt 
Brass foundations can be o'erthrown 

3B(y youths with force, by veterans with good judgment !) 
These oouplsts of Sadi are tha test advice that can be 
given to a king about war tricks,nadl was a well-travelled 
raan who had experienced life In all its > ^^ y /> and all his 
sayings In Qullatan and Bustan are based on his own experience 
of this world. He knew this world add Its ways and wanted 
others to benefit from hie experiences. In the following 

- i, t he telle ue how to live in this worlds 
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X. Kulllyat, p. 456 
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Am we all know Sa'di was not a recluse* ha was 
wall-reread in all tha wordly natters* ao all tha obser- 
▼atlona of tha * ^ m about thla world and lta 

social set-up are based on truth. Ha knows that inspite 
of our efforts* wa oannot live peacefully is this world* 
baoauas whatever ws do* ws will always be sr&t&olssd by 

otherst ^ 
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X. Culliyat* p. 456 
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(But none eecapea tha hand of cruel tongues* 

Be ha a aelf-dleplayer or a worshipper of tha Truth* 
Let hut a person ohooae tha nook of solltudep 
Having ao great liking for eooietjr* 

And they *11 reproach hi a with! * Hypoorley and fraudl 

Ha flaae fro* aan aa doae a deaonl 

Or If ha* a enillng-faoed and aim anally* 

The/ 'll reckon hla not ohaate or aetlaentf 
A rioh aan by backbiting the/ will flay* 

Saying: * If there* a a Pharaoh In ttli world It* a hal 
Tet If one destitute should veep hat tears. 

They *11 oall hla *luok-laverted* a&rky-dayad.' 

But if ha grave content and eel^-preserving* 

Ha*a bound to fall foul of aoae folk*a aeperelones 
Such a aean fellow will die Ilka hla father* 


X* Kuliiyat* p. 456 



Thus* 


Lotting go wealth and boaring off rograt l 
No an flnda osoapa from the hands of others, 

And he who's caught has no recourse hut to endure* 
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(If in the world ther's me who has esoaped the world 9 
He's one who*a shut hla door agalnat mankind upon hiaaalf 
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(Reveal not thy grief to enemies 
Because they will any 'La haul' hut rejoice) 


Only Sadi could aay that one should not disclose 
his misfortunes to one's enemies because: 


The following two couplets froa Bustan are typical 


examples of Sadi's practical approach towprda good and bads 
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(?or your own sake, oa e for the yeoaan* 
For the happy labourer does aore work*) 


Ha advises us to be kind and ayapathetlo to the 


labour-elass not beoauee it is aorally recommended, but for 
the every praetioal reasons ■, 7 f ^ J 




8a mm can bs said about the following couplet: 
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(The ailitia that la not oontent with the prince 
Will not keep watch on the borders of the reala.) 

Sail whole-heartedly agrees with that ,of hie 

*• * 

Gull-tan who did not teach the three hundred and »h4 


sixtieth trick of 
that 


> js/ to his itudent because he believed 




(Do not give so uuch strength to thy friend that, if 
he beooaes thy foe, he say Injure thee.) 

The entire eighth chapter of Gull a tan , 

is full of this Invaluable practical wisdom of Sadi.Here 

we are giving a ew of the Shaykb*s witty and practical 


observations: 
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(A disciple without Intention le a lover without 
■onoyi a traveller without knowledge le a bird with¬ 
out wingst a scholar wit out praotioe la a tree 
without fruit, and a devote# without eolenoe le 
a house without a door.) 


Hare the phraae of ,;\sCy~ u * 8 noteworthy. Sadi, 
inspits of being a poet and a lover does not hesitate 


1. Kulliyat p. 239 

2. Ibid, p. XOX 

3. Xbld, p.209 


in criticising Ioy®, and wi tu an acuaod arllu on Mr lips 

h® mildly condemn® ,, * • f 
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(.Property i® for tft® comfort of Ilf®, not for th® 
aeoumilRtlon of wealth.) 
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( Sr«ryon® tninice hi»a®lf p«rroot in intellect and nia 
child in beauty.) 
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( -*u®k la known fey it® perfume and not by what the 
druggist eay®,) 
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(natan cannot conquer th® righteoue and the 
sultan tii® poor.) 




(Th® Host High «ti ;s a fault and conceals It, and a 
neighbour s®«® it not, but shouts.) 
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(Anyon® as oolating with bad p«opl®, although 
their natur® any not lnfeot his own, 1® supposed 
to follow thslr ways to sueh a dogroe that if ho 
goos to a tavorn to say his prayers, hs will bo 
supposod to do so for drinking win®.) 


*• Kulllyat, p.X96 

2. Itid, p.201 

3. laid, p.205 -* 

4. Ibid, p. 207 

5. Ifeid, p.213 

6. Ibid, p. 210*11 
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(As long as an affair can be arranged with gold, it 
la not proper to endanger life*) 
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(Wrath beyond measure produces estrangement and 
untimely kindness destroys authority* 3e neither 
so harsh as to disgust the people with thee nor 
so mild as to embolden them*) 
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(However much eclenoe thou raayest acquire 
Thou art Ignorant when th re le no practice In thee 
neither deeply learned nor e scholar will be 
A quadruped loaded with some books* 

What Information or knowledge does the silly beast 

r poeseee 

Whether It le earying a lead of wood or of books?) 


I* Kulllyat p*X98 
2* Ibid, p. 199 
3. Ibid, p. 197 
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2. Harmonious Development of 3o&g and Soul* 

The foregoing discussion is so nruoh inter-connected 
with ths present one that it (i.e.'Men is a Measure •••') 
will remain incomplete if we do not supplement it with yet 
another basic concept of humanism that of t * a harmonious 
development of the body and soul of msa", As a natter of 
fact, this belief is the natural and necessary result sad 
outcome of ths humanists' fund*mental principle tat 'nan 
is ths measure of everything*« When men is ths measure in 
himself end he is generating force e. 

all his aspects end faculties must be taken into account 
end there should be a harmony in his spiritual and material 
life. In ather words, they elieved that nature is ths 
realm of men and that the fentur • which tie him to nature 
(his body, his needs, his sensations) are essential to him 
to the point that he oannot abstain from them or ignore 
them. Thus, ths humanists, while exalting ths soul of mam 
for its powars of freedom, did not forget ths body and 
that which pertains to it end they craved for s harmonious 
development of both, Aeoordlng to tbs Snoyolopaedla of 
Social Solanos* 

*.Humanism was essentially s pretest 

against ths dehumanising and depersonalising 
of man ••••••••••end Its polemic was directed 
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again* t the intense tuallstlo assumptions 
of the traditional logics vhloh systemati- 
©ally Ignored the psychological aide of nan 
and the influence of volitions* desires* 
saotlons* purposes* biases and personality on 
our process of thought ••••••" 

» 

Ralph Barton Perry says in his Humanity of Want 

* Humanism is essentially a philosophy 
expressing a reaction against tine unnatural 
stress sliloh asceticism places on self-denial. 
This* does not aean that humanism lacks 
dleolpllns, but that its self control is 
constructive and justified by fruitfulness. 

Human 1 sts finds no virtue whatever in self- 
denial and sslf torture. It finds the good 

.mag* ,a£, UfeJto Xfcaa 

«,;g\art ,XMn^gl^,qjas3*ff l 2 i fggvtt 

and social intercourse. Humanism is a creed 
dedloated to san. It idealises man without 
divorcing his from nature. Its object Is existent 
man taken in reepsot of the faculties and 
achievement* which dignify him..... Humanism is 
committed to aoospt human nature end is therefore 


1, Encyclopaedia of Social Solenoes, 

2, humanity of Man by Ralph Barton Perry 
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obliged to take the tad with the good and ao 
oonetruet a supreme eoncapt of nature which will 
embrace both the good and the evil as thane 
appear from nan* a United point of view,.,,,. 

In the natural nan humanlea anviaion a the union 

fk jauaisal miMLt AV\ Jte. aaislSaal . wtiw- 

tions .•.•* 

(Thie union of physloal nature with the spiritual 
perfections' whan interpreted by the humanists, 
baoonaa the famous hunanistlo epithet t * harmony 
of body and soul*). 

Whan «e go through Sadi* a works, the faot instantly 
strikes ua that Sadi too bliSYSd in this basic concept of 
Humanism and wanted nan to follow all the instincts of nature 
along with hie spiritual aspirations, Ha did not believe in 
the doctrine of 'Innate Depravity' aooording to which the 
original sin of Adam has sen engrained in the very nature 
of nan, and eo the function of the society wee to eurb and 
suppress everything (i,s* hie feelings, desires, instincts, 
emotions) that la natural in man, He did aot consider 
pass!(ute and emotions to be the diseases of the soul - 
ae considered by most of our aoralista and social reformers — 
neither his cardinal male was 'abstain and bear'• He loved 
life and wanted to cultivate It, soeh as it has pleaasd God 
to g.ant it to us • a curious mixture of splrltuallsa and 
materialism. He believed that man should heartily and 
gratefully acoept what nature had bestowed upon hia and 




should not wrong the great and all-tearful 61war by 
refusing, annulin g or disfiguring Uis g ift, Ha believed 
In nan* a spiritual transcendence, but at the aaroe tins, 
ha did not want nan to despite or ignore his todlly urges, 
his eaotlona, his instincts, Hie aotto nay be said to be 
"lira comfortably to nature * and "follow nature* , In 
other words, he wanted man to live and aot according to his 
instincts and eaotlona which had been Implanted in human 
nature by the Greater Himself - how and to what extent he 
can he employ these Instincts and amotions in various 
situations should he lsft to his own * free Will* (whloh 
is a simpler way of saying that in avery aituatlon afcn 
should be a nrnaau a in himself. It is In this way, as said 
earlier, that both these concepts of hunsanieu - harmonious 
de elopment of body and soul and man is a mo sure in himself 
are interdependent), 

Now this pr nolple of Free Will and of lotting man 

follow his natural Instincts hod always bean a very 

controversial point with our social refornere, and after 

reading the above linos, he nay accuse the humaniate in 

ge n e r a l and Sadi in particular, of giving nan undue 
* 

liberties and allowing hie to Ignore all morel end soolal 
laws* At a glsnoe, he eeess to be justified in hie fore* 
Lodlnge, but when we look at it closely end analyse the 
various psychological and philosophical factors on shloh 
these two concepts have sen based, we cone to the 
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conclusion that this fesr t <,obsolutely baseless, But before 
antaring Into a fuller dlaousalon of these faotora to justi¬ 
fy the humanists, specially our Shaykh, let us first lintsn 
to what social reformer has to say against ths principle 
of yrss Will and of a hsalthy development of all the natural 
instinct of man* To put it briefly and bluntly ha fears 
that these two thugs, combined togather, nay turn man into 
scoundrels. Thoy may run amuck and Injurs or dastroy thsir 
fallow beings. *lng free agents they easy choose to act 
selfishly and refuse to follow those laws of *llvs and let 
live* which rvre essential for the continuance of all social 
life. Are those norallot* really justified in thsir fears? 

Are the humanists mistaken in putting their faith in nan? 

Gan we not entrust the task of prevention to the Individual 
itself? If we da, will our trust be etrayed? To answer 
these questions ws should get a peep Into our mlad. 

It ws examine olossly our mental phenomena, ws will 
oboe vs that our instincts and impulses backed by amotions 
present a list of altera tlvs activities before our will. 

Ths latter chooses from that list some particular action for 
tha moment. It is prompted in its oholoe by ths idea of the 
measure of pleasure which that particular action Is llksly 
to give to us. ( In psyoholsgloal jargon, this is oallsd ths 
lsw of Hedonic selection)* It ie like your seeing the aenu 
of a restaurant and selecting from it some particular dish 



which appears delicious to you. Ths dishes a~s there, you 
have only to sake a oholos. In the same way, our Inctlnots 
lay down different modes of notion before our will, and it 
selects one from that panel of possible alternatives. This 
act of ohoioe is neither good nor b»dj it is the *o jsot* of 
choice which determines the moral quality of the aot of the 
will* Again, it is not the objeot of choice presented by 
some Instincts whloh are good and the objects presented by 
others whloh are bad. It is the ha itual suppression of 
some Instincts and the ha Itual grutifixation of ths other 
which Is usd. Thus, It la wrong to call some instincts good 
(or soolal) and some bad (non-social). The lnntlnots, ms 
given to us by Ood, are all goodj it le after getting 
related to objects that they deserve these epithets* ending 
together of men for achieving eons common goal seems to be 
the most social thing in the world, ut a band of robbers 
strikes out at the very roots of soolsl security. Sating 
food appears to be a peculiarly personal affair of the 
individual. But every morsel of wholesome nourishment swal¬ 
lowed by a brave soldier strengthens the sinews of national 
defence. 

All of these instincts and lnnat# tendencies arc 
aooompanisd by their rslatlve emotions. For exampis, ws 
have the instinct of curiosity with ths amotion of wonder, 
ths lastlnot of flight with ths emotion of Aar , and so an. 
Now emotions accompanying some lnstlnots are pleaaura Is 



whll« those accompanying other* are painful* Psychology 
tells us that man always seeks pleasure and avoids pain* 

This is such a fundamental principle of human Ilfs* that 
it has been raised by the psychologists to statutory dignity 
and is termed the Law of Hedonic Selection* As was hinted 
earlier* the case against the fundamental principles of 
humanism (l*e* man is the measure of everything* and harmoni¬ 
ous development of body and soul) is based upon this seme 
law* It is feared by the faint-hearted sociologists that 
Individuals* if left to his own deeires* will always seek 
to gratify those lnstlnots which give him pleasure and 
suppress those which give him pain* Constant repetition 
will help to form habits and habits will grow into character 
(for ohnrneter is s undle of hr bits). ’Toreo or* ths mind 
will develop dispositions to feel and act towards certain 
objects In certain set ways* The habit of will will always 
dispose man to aot uniformly* And* as at the root of all 
suoh actions will be the desire to seek pleasure and avoid 
pain* only those activities will be indulged into which 
give pleasure and those avoided which give pain* There will 
be no harmonious development of ths self* but s 1op-elded 
growth* Furthermore* sad this is whet particularly concerns 
us hers* we will beoose selfish* tihet w* do for ourselves Is 
celled self-gratification and ell self-gratification gives 
pleasure* What ws for others usually involves some amount 
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of salf-saarlflce, and all self-sacrifice la painful to 
soma degree. This la tha raason that our social reformer 
challangaa these vlewa of the huistanla te. Thay ffcar that by 
following thaaa principles, we will habitually indulge In 
self-gratification .and avoid self-sacrifice, we shall 
baooaa self-centred and anti-social. This, whan carried to 
extrema. will herald tha law of tha jungle and tha and of 
tha society. 

Are thay justified In their thinking? Do tha humanist 
really allow man to go astray and h&ra tha society. or 
is there soma solid and psychological reason behind t air 
principle of 3ree Will and harmonious development of bodily 
instincts? Yes, there is, and it le founded upon those 
very psychological laws on which tha case against tha 
humanists has sen 'asad: Pleasure and pain are of various 
kinds. Tha kind with which wa dealt a ova la tha lowest. 

It is that elementary type of pleasure which tha animals 
also have. But certainly man is higher than animals. Re 
Is oapa Is of feeling eons higher and indirect forme of 
pleasure and pain alee. In the early etagas of hie growth, 
l.e. the childhood, reward and punishment supply the 
indirect basis of pleasure and pain. Later, praise end 
blame suffloe. This ie on a higher and ideal level. By 
association the individual learns to link mentally certain 
of his activities with this higher fora of pleasure and 
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and certain others with this higher form of pain. and he 
tries to avoid the one and to go in for the other. The 
Habits of Will are formed which ultimately combine to make 
character. 

The instinct which oounta most and is relied upon 
most by the humanists in the complex process of ohnraoter 
formation is the instinct of self-assertion or self-display 
with Its accompanying emotion of elation. It will ehlp in 
the growth of a strong sentiment around the individual's 
self. This is oallsd the 'Self-Regarding Sentiment' (we 
have discussed in the previous discussion what this Self- 
Regarding sentiment is). By its means vs idealise our self 
into the position of an idol. In whatever ws do. ws have an 
eye to the glory of our idols l.e.. we strive to do that 
mioh we may add to its honour, we try to avoid that which 
may turn to its dlsoredit. we feel sorry if it is degraded! 
ws fssl pleasure if It ie exalted. ! %rk this last statement 
and ws sss how ths Idealisation of self supplies the 
pleasure pain basis for our actions, ws give reins to our 
instinots and tsndsnoiss only so fUr as they do not injurs 
cur eelf-rsgardlng sentiment, l.e., so fur ss they do not 
bring dishonour to us. 

This idealisation of self works sou# other wonders too. 
It introduoss us to new types of pleasure and pain In the 
process of self development.Nay. not only this but it 
transmutes ths vary qualities of pleasure and pain 



In the lower level whet pain is more tortuous than death? 

In the hig #r levels. Vhat bliss is more perfect than the 
bliss of a dying martyr? Indeed it io in oases such as these 
when the total abnegation of self becomes its complete 
fulfilment* and where to lose oneself nay rightly and truely 
be Said to find oneself. Or take another example* a monkey 
snatches away an appls from the hands of a ohildt what 
sobbing lamentations snsus l A woaan sacrifices her ornaments 
for the national ornamentss How serene is her contentment t 
In both instances* the acquisitive instinct sustains an 
injury* 'MX in the oaee of the women a strongly developed 
self-regarding sentiment Is thsrs to transform its pain into 
ploasurs* whils in the oaee of the ohild it is not. 

Another important point in this connection. Human 
self is a curiously elnstlo thing. An egoist (e self- 
centered* anti-social individual) nr.r owe down the oonoeptlon 
of self to hie own person. So long as he le able to dine 
well* he worries little if his children starve| so long as his 
own home le mot approached* he cares not if an enemy Invades 
the country on the other a- humanist* or an altruist eo 
extends the oonoeptlon of his own self that it oovers his 
entire home* his hone town* his hems country and even wider 
horlsons. He rejoioes if others are happy* he grieves 
if ethers are in misery. The boys of a school cheering 
frantically their football team le a familiar speotaole. 



Those boys Identify their with tholr school; tho 

ides of tholr oim oolf includes tho Ldoo of tholr sohool, 
tho vlotory of tholr oohool too* lo regarded by then a» 
tholr personal victory* This Mato soatlaoat whoa expanded 
further envelopes tho whole humanity la Itself and a fully 
developed self oonpletely Identifies Itself with the soolety 
and sees Its own pleasure and pain in the pleasure and pala 
of the entire hwmnlty* Sadi, that great humanist, meant 
the sane thing when he wrote his faaous liaest 
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While we have been discussing the self and Its 
Instincts and sentiments* you my be wondering what have 
bacons of our aroh vlIlian, the free Will, ta feet It has 
been all along there* silently yet decisively helping the 
Individual to make the right but difficult aholoe. Bad it 
aot been there. It would have hem difficult for ear 
nartjrr to disregard the joint proaptlnge of hie Instincts 


I, Kulliyat p.87 




of flight aad eelf-preserva ti on and to decide la favour 
of his self-regardlag sentiment.So you eee* our auppoaad 
to ba villian of tha piece proved to ba t If not a hero* 
atlaast a very neoessary aril# 

Aftar diaousalng atlsagth our aaatal aad psyohologleal 
phenomena, we oaa ba aura that tha humanists ara justified 
la thalr thinking j aad what uaaful poaslblllaa will opaa 
for tha social training of tha Individual If* laataad of 
oruahlag the growth of hla self* it la halpad to develop 
and expand towards deeper and broader maturity* 

Sadi too* being a bora humanist* realised this* 8a 
fait that to sake tha individual a good or social aan (both 
things ultimately meaning tha same) It la not necessary 
either to distort tha natuml plan or balance of hla lnstlnots* 
or by stifling his frse will and individuality# to turn 
hla into a robot* Tha thing can ba accomplishad In batter 
and healthier ways — by letting all hla natural Instincts 
and tandonolaa to graw harmoniously, by assisting him to 
develop aentlaante of tha right type* by letting hla 
acquire ha lts of tha right kind* by aiding hla to fora a 
broad and well-proportioned oonoaptlon of aalf* In oaa word* 
by asking hla a sea aura la hiaaelf* aad -j a harmonious 
development of hla body aad soul* this Is tha raaaon that 
on aas head* ws oaa tha Shaykh extoll lag aan for hla spiritual 
cans llltlea aad inspiring him to attain further heightst 



and on the other, he appreciates man*s mundane qualities 
as well and thinks thea to he a necessary part of his 
existenee, At one time, we see his writing pages and pages 
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and reoltlng the following aeraora Is Unset 
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and at the other, we see his devoting two full ohapters 
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and uttering those famous 
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wordst 

Let us now olte a few examples froia the Shaykh* e j' r ’ to 
prove our point. First, we will ?eal with the spiritual side 
of the Shaykh, and then we will bring out the lens spiritual 
but sore colourful and Interesting aspeot of his personality! 
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I• lulllyat p, 466 

2. Ibid, p, 447 

3. Ibid, p. 120 /<$3 
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(Z remera er having once walked all Bight with a 
caravan and than alapt an the edge of tha daaert. 

A distracted nan who had accompanied ua on that 
journey raised a shout* ran towards the desert and 
took not a moment* s rest* He replied! *1 saw bul uls 
commencing to lament on the trees* the partridges oa 
the mountains* tha frogs in the water and the leasts 
in the desert so I bethought ayself that it would 
not be becoming for me to sleep in carelessness 
while they all were praising God*. 

Yesterday at dawn a bird lamented* 

Depriving ne of sense* patience* strength and conscious* 

ness 

One of ay intimate friends who 
Had perhaps heard ay distressed voloe 
3aidt 'I oould not believe that thou 
Would*t he so dased by s bird*s cry** 

I replied!*It is not becoming to humanity 

That I should be silent when birds ohant praises** 
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(Externally the dervish shows a patched rovs and s 
shaved head hut li reality his heart ie living and his 
Isat dead*) 
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(To th* friends of God a dark sight 
Shines like the brilliant day# 

This felicity 1 b sot by strength of one 
Unless God the giver bestows It). 
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(Take the road of kind and liberal meat 
tfhjr stand you still? Take the hand of one who* a down 
Indulgent for those who * re »en of Truth 
Are oustoners at the lustreless emporiums 
The generous man’s a saint. If you would have the truth 
Generosity’s the practice of that King of K*n,’illi l) 
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X# Gullstan p.2I3 
2, Mot in p# 2?4 
3# Ibid, p. 3X0 
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(X*va heard that once, before dam, on a feast-day, 
Proa a bathouaa there emerged Bayasidj 
All unamrti a pan of aahaa 
»’aa poured from a nanalon down onto hie head. 

At whiih ha said, turban and hair dishevelled. 

And rub ini; hla palne in gratitude upon hie faoej 
* *y soul • I* a fit for the PI re - 
Shall I, them, look askance at ashes?) 
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(Great ones lo;k not up<m themselvasj 
Aak not regard-for-God froc one uho*s self-regarding 
Greatness lies not In reputation or report; 
dmlnenoe la not pretension or conosltt 
At resurrection, him you *11 ses In ^aradlae 
Who for the Idea quested, but let Pretension got) 

Ths boat manifestation of this splrltuallsa la in hla 


Qasaid, we ara writing below ths Nrtl’aa of a few of thsns 
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a. Ibid p.450 
3* Ibid p.460 

4. Ibid p« 466 
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How se« this soft - spoken hu bla JarVI ah transforated 
into s witt y, smart and vlvaoioue man who understands 
and respects hu an nature in all its aspects and who,with 
an understanding slltt on his lips teaches ran how to 
behave in different situations. He knew that in order to 
live a rich and successful life, only s$i*ttual development 
is not enough, instead, there should be a. harmonious 
development of both the body and the soul of an individual* 
So he helps and encourages sen to develop his desires, lns~ 
tinets and eaotions to a broader sad higher level* He feels 
that every instlaet and feeling which has been larplanted In 


X* Kulliyat, p* 485 

2. Ibid, p* 489 

3. Ibid, p. 492 




human nature by the Greater like, pleasure, pain, lore, 
hate, anger, revenge, compassion etc# play an Important role 
in the development of nan* e character and personality# Thus, 
all of these instincts and emotions should be encouraged 
and properly attended to# la Sadi's writings we see hi* 
expe lenoing all of these feelln&s and emotions and giving 
them their due iaportaaoe. 

Love is perhaps ths strangest of all human eaotione 
be it s ^ ^ -- *■ v/vL/ • How this latter 

type of love has always been lo iked down upon by our 
moralists# Thsy considsr it to be undignified, childish 
and even immoral# But our Shaykh thinks differently# He 
thinks that It nay be ohlldleh, but it oan definitely not 
be called * immoral1 It is a part, and a very Integral part 
of our existence; a weekne a (if at all it oan be called 
weakness) ut a very sweet, anjoya le and pleasant weakness 
which oan aptly e called * the last Infirmity of a no le alnd# 
It la a natural Instinct of man and so It is nothing to be 
a shamed of# It le an aspect of hu^an life, like so many 
others, so it must be accepted and treated like one; and 
one should talk a out It frankly and without feeling any 
embaraeament as the Shaykh hiaael t does# He eaye very 
simply and in a natter ef fact tenet 
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The sylla la of J 1 > * ~ shows that Sadi thinks lows 

t > be a natural phenomena in human Ufa which etary cm a 
axparianoes - and the Shaykh la no exceptions 
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(In the axubaranoa of youth, aa It usually happens and 
as thou knoweat) 

Ha too loved cad tbs * u L » / j — * and loved with the full 
Intensity of his sensitive hearts 
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Z• Gullstan, p,l63 

2. Ibid, pp. X66-67 

3. Ibid, pp. 167-68 


(I remember haring la the daye of ay youth passed 
through a street, intending to see a moon-faced 
beauty. It was la Tarsus, whose hent dried up tha 
salira in tha south and whoaa si mum oilad tha 
marrow in ay bones. I took refuge in the shadow of 
wall«...All of a sudden, from the darkness of tha 
poroh of a houaa a light shone forth, namely a beauty, 
carrying la har hand a bowl of saov~water # 1 took 
tha bererags from bar baautlful haada, drank it 
and began to lira again* 

Blessed la tha man of happy destiny whosa aya 
Alights ar ry morning on suoh a countenance 
3na drunk of wine awakena st midnight, 

~ne drunk of tha cupbearer on the mom of reaur eotion 
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(1 remember that ona night a daar friend of mine 
entered whan I jumped up in such a headless way 
that tha lamp was extinguished by ay sleera). 

Sadi sees a good looking boy busy with his Arabia lessons 

C / )• poetry is instantly attr oted 

by his soft and sweat lo ks and utters the following delight* 

ful linesi 
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(When thy nature baa enticed tha a with syntax 
It blottad out the fora of lntelleet froa our heart 
Alas, tha hearts of lo aro arc captiwe in the snare 
We are ocouplad with thao but thou with Aaru and Said! 
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The way he narrates the famous anecdote of 
shows that he did not blase the Qasi for indulging in 
amorous activities, rather, he had all his sympathies, 
for the lore-lorn Qaidt \ Let us quote a few lines from the 
above anecdote to enjoy the beautiful narration of the 
shaykht 
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(I heard that at dawn the king with some of his 
courtiers arrived at the pillow of the qasi, saw a 
lamp standing, the sweetheart sitting, the wine 
spilled, the goblet broken and the ansi plunged in 
the sleep of drunkenness, unaware of the renin of 
existence* The king awakened bin gently and saidt 
'Get up for the eon has risen*' The qasi, who per¬ 
ceived the state of affairs, askedi* fro* what 
direction*?' The saltan was astonished and repliedi 
* from the east ns usual** The qasi exlaieed*} 

The entire fifth chapter of the Gulistfta and t* third 
chapter of Bustaa, the Shaykh describee levs in all its 


X* Gullstan, p* 172 
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various* olourful aspect* - «o much *o that It aad* some 

of his more orthodox eritlos to from disapprovingly and 

* . 

to d*ol-ar^ th*a* two ehapters* specially th* • -«~v- 

to bo Indecent and Injurious to our norala l (Th* humble 
writer hopes that they night revise their opinion after 
reading the present discussion about the harmonious develop* 
meat of body and soul*) What the Shaykh hds to say about 
these so~ealled morallet* is another storys 
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(1 certain olass are wont to sit with pleasant boys* 
Claiming to be pure«dealers* men of Insight! 

Take it from me* worn out by many dayet 
The fasting man at table oats regret;) 


•Th* recognition of the plaoe of pleasure 
In the moral life brought the humanists 
to the defease ef tplourus whoa the Middle 
Ages considered the philosopher of inplety* 

In their eyes (the humanists') Spiourus was the 
Meter ef human wia-dos* the philosopher whs 
saw man in true nature***** ^ 


X* lulli/it p» 365 

2* Saalyelopaedla ef Philosophy* p 
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Sadi too roallaod that to oook ploaouro la la tho 
▼or/ anturo of aaa. So bo put bio faith in dooiroo (as 
wo have already soon and discussed) and enjoyed XIfo with a 
good oonsetonea , Ho wnntad to oultlvato tbs art of happlao« i 
and wiohod to exporleaoo and on Joy what this world has to 
offfcr# Ho did not ooaoldor bapplaooo to bs 'Immoral* or 
•evil* as ooaoldorod by aoot of ethielsta and morallato* 

To theta, happiness is almost liko a disease and thoy 
aro afraid of It, thoy fool guilty whon thoy aro happy* 

In fact, thoy a >1 afraid of happlnooo bocauso t oy havo no 
oonfldoaoo la thomaoliroa and la tbolr morality*Thoy think 
that bapplaooo night spoil thorn and daaaga tbolr moral 
aonso* Thoy do not want to taoto tho purs noetar of happlnooo 
bocauso thoy foar that it might lntozloato than and mako 
thorn loos thoir oonso of proportion* 3ut our Shaykh is 
dofinltoly not so faint-hoartod, nolthor is bio morality so 
superficial and oXln-doop* Ho thought that being happy or 
unhappy haa nothing to do with ono'o acrals, and ow^a if 
It has^then happlnooo oaa dofinltoly aako aa individual a 
bo t tor hu^an bolag* If oao lo happy and on Joy Ufa one's 
outlook will bo ohoorftftl sad oaa will bo bottor-dlopoood 
towards oeo*o follow bolaga* ”asidas, ho oboarwod that Ood 
has oroatod aan to 11 to a rioh and happy Ufa* ao ha anat 
aaka tho boat of It and tako tho aaxlattB out of It* Ha 
advises us to * a marry* and to aako tho boot uoo of 
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(Property 1* for the comfort of life, not for the 
accumulation of wealth* A ng«, having been asked who 
la lucky and who la not t rapiled* •Ha la luoky who haa 
eaten and aowad bat ho la unluoky who has dlod and not 
enjoyed** 

Pray not for tha nobody who hao dona nothing. 

Who spent hie Ufa In aooumulRtlng proparty bat has not 
onjoyad it. 
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(Two son took tensions troubla and a trows without any 
profit whon cm# of than aocunulatad property 
without anjoying It# and tha other learnt without 
practising what he had leamlt* 


ns wanted to enjoy the beautiful things In life# area 
If It was sonatinas against the wishes of hlo Shaykh* 


1. Kulilyat p. 196 

2. 1 old# p. 196 
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(Despite th® abundant admonitions of tha moat illust¬ 
rious Shaykh AbulfaraJ Ban Jusl to shun musical 
entertainments and to prefer solitude and retirement, 
tha budding of qy youth overoaree me, my aanaual daairaa 
vara excited ao that, unala to raalt than, I 
walkad some stops contrary to tha opinion of qy tutor 
onJoying aysolf in musical aausomonts and convivial 
mootings* Vhon the advice of my ahaykh occurred to ay 
mind, I aalds 

If the qadfcwore sitting vlth us, ho would clap hla 

hands 

If the nuhtaalb wore bi bing vino, he would excuse a 

drunkard,*) 


With all hla coemptions of love, beauty and hap^lneee, 
badi knew that in the emotional epeotrum of man, there 
are some other shades too - not as pleasing but definitely 
as Important as those, .e.g* anger, hate, feeling of 
revenge etc* Sadi understood even this elds of the human 
n ture and did not oondean or ignore these sentimental 
instead ha thinks than to be n fceoeeeary part of lift 
and soma useful suggestions for the gratifloat!on of these 
instincts of mans 
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(A youth said to his father: '0 wise man. 

Give me for Instruction one advice like an aged 

person*. 

He said: * Be kind but not to such a degree 
That a sharp-toothed wolf may become audacious.* 
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(Who has power over his foe and do 
him is his own enemy. 

With a stone in the hand and a snake on a stone 
It is folly to consider and to delay.) 
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(Compliance in times of oalamity is blamable. Zt 
is also said that by eomplaisanoe an enepy will not 
become a friend but that his greed will only be 
augmented. 

Speak not kindly or gently to an ill-humoured fellow 
Because a soft file cannot dean off Inveterate rust) 


1. Kulliyat p. 199 

2. Ibid, p. 204 

3. Ibid, p.2II 
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The 3noyolopaedea of Philosophy says about tha 
religious beliefs of ttao hunaniotes 

* w ‘or all Its antipathy towards asceticism and 
theology* Humanism did not have anti-religion 
or anti-Christian character* Its interest in 
defending the freedom and value of man drew it 
Into disousalng the traditional problems of 
God and providence and of the soul. Its 
immortality and its freedom - discussions hat 
vers frequently concluded in much the some fan 
as that accepted by the medieval tradition. 
Kowever* in the context of humanism these 
discussions assumed a new ainl loanee oeoauee 
they had the purpose of understanding and justi¬ 
fying the oapaolty for lnltiativa of man la 
the world. Thie capacity was defended even in 
the religious sphere* for the religious 
discussions of the humanists had two principal 

themesi the civil function of religion and 

X 

religious tolerance.* 

"The civil function of rsl gion was reeegalsed 
on the basis sf the correspondence between the 
heavenly and earthly elty. The heavenly elty was 


X. The llnoyolopaedee of Philosophy 




•norm* or tho ideal of mm* a olvll 11 fa, but 
precisely because it was* its recognition 
meant tho commitment of aan to realise* as much 
as possible* its characteristics in tho earthly 
city* heliglon* according to ?3anettl* wao tho 
confidence in the values of nan's work. In 
tho ouooosa of this work, and In the reward 
that nan will find In future life, '-or a 
humanist* the fundamental function of religion 

,*&..$&• . 

.gafti. jm* 3Sil3Uau " 

The recognition of this social function of religion 
one of the most striking aspects of Sadi*a works - a 
quality which rankos him totally dlf « ent from his contem¬ 
poraries as wall as his predecessors* As we have said earlier, 
tne age of Sadi was an age of pure aseetlolsa and rigid 
religion* The Iranian people beoauee of their continuous 
suppression by their eonquerare* specially by the Mongols* 
had lost their serai integrity* The whole society was suffering 
from a aoral degeneration* The Mongols were sheer despots 
oaring little for religion and less for aorality end their 
relin was absolutely a reign of terror* People felt insecure 
and lived In oonetant terror and tension* They wore restless 
and soared — soared that the axe of their ruthleos esperor* s 
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wrath might fall upon thorn anytime. They ware miserably 
problag their way in utter darkness with noone to look 
upto who ootild guide them and la whoa they oaould put their 
aith. This oonotant restlessness and mental tension made 
them to searoh for some solaee whloh could calm their tor* 
tured and tormented souls and giro them the desperately 
needed reaesuranoe and strength * Thus out of sheer dee* 
poratlon, they turned to the thing whloh came most handy - 
religion. Die-illueloned by thia world, they sought shelter 
In the heavenly abode of that other world. Religion become 
the first and fore most thing in their life. Disheartened 
a;:d dejected by the miseries oft this world thsy Ignored 
It altogether and concentrated on the*life there - after* 
This obsession with religion was a reaction, and as every 
reaction is, it was violent and unbalanced: In their 
pursuit of religion and an * a "ter-11fe*. they forgot their 
earthly life, ellglon became dogma and had no social 
funotlon at all. The sole purpose of religion beoane to 
guide the huan being not to live thin life euooeeefully, 
but to achieve salvotlon in that other world. Thoy presumed 
tat religion need not have only relation with the practical 
aspect of human life, neither did they believe In a rationa¬ 
listic approach to religion so that it should not olnah 
with the natural instincts end tendencies of man (making him 
follow double - standards in life). 




Sadi wns the first r an who revolted against this 
Puritanism and rigidity in religion* He realised that 
the religion of that age denied and discouraged nan’s 
natural social tendencies, instead. It encouraged a self- 
centered pre-oceupatlon with one's own virtue and one's 
own salvation* In the words of that great humanist, 

Florence nightingale "it (rel glon) has been too oonoerned 
with snuggling nan selfishly into heaven. Instead of setting 
hlia actively to regenerate the 'isrth** v» see the some 
thinking reflected in the following verses of this Iranian 
ur.anleti 
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(A pious man came to the door of a oollege from 
a monastery* He broke the covenant of the company of 
those of ths Tario* X asked him what the dlfereno* 
between a monk and sch ol ar amounts to? 

Ha rapliadt 'Ths former eaves hie blanket from the wave 
Whilst the latter strives to save the drowning man* 


I* Kulliyat p* 126 




This preference of reason on religion, of f U cm 
Ij is ths gist of mil tho Shaykh' s religious beliefs* 
Unlike our orthodox Julias, he did not see any anomaly 
between Reason and Religion* He, like the M*otaselltee, 
observedt 

ji> jt -j* t -- 1 * - j : l y 
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This when put In simpler words means that If the 
principles of religion have been oonveyed to us correctly, 
and If our reason Is sound and our Judgement unbiased, then 
there oa not be any contradiction between reason and 
religion, because religion Is based on reason* If the ye 
a pears to be any contradiction betwea the two, then 
either that particular principle of religion has been 
contorted and twisted somewhere, sometime, or there Is 
sonto fault in our reasoning* Thus, whsn there Is no paradox 
existing between intellect and religion, then there is 
no harm la applying reason to religious laws and assessing 
and evaluating sash and every situation in ths light of our 
intellect. Therefore, vs should not be too rigid and 
unyielding In our religious views because It is possible 
that In the multi-coloured spectrum it human temperament 
and olroumstanoes, a religious law holds good In one 
situation but not In another* for example, killing someone 
is ths most condsrnaole aot according to our religious lawj 
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but to a rational and for - sighted man, killing a person 
who is harmful to the society, is commendable, and for the 
very reason for whloh it is condemned by religion - for 
the survival of thu mankind, Sa'di upholds the same rationa¬ 
listic and praotloal approaoh when he sayst 
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(Whoever slays a bad fellow saves mankind froa 
a calamity and him from the wrath of God,) 


and furtheri 
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(condonation is laudablo but nevertheless 
Apply no salve to the wound of an oppressor 

of the people 

He who had aeroy upon a serpent 

Knew not that is was an injury to the sons of Adaa,) 
Stash deviations froa the set path of religion 
the prth eohown to us by the Kullas are often seen in the 
Shaykh* s writings. He was a humanist, first and foreaost 9 
and hie main oonoern was with the social and aoral welfare 
of nan in this world, For hla the only religion was the 
religion of huaanity (whloh in its turn le nothing 


X, Kulllyat p, 199 




but what every religion teaches us), so ha judged a d 
evaluated avary situation In relation with nan and intar- 
prated the religious (as wall aa moral) laws in accordance 
with can's welfare* Ills approach was purely hur'anlstio, 
rational and practical • Hie raliglon was not the rigid, 
uncompromising, In human and suffocating religion of the 
Purl tan a, where Clod la not lsaa than a tyrant whoae ordera 
(l,a, the religious coda) has to ha followed to the last 
word, without any modification or relaxation whatsoever — 
one inch this side- or that aide and you ara doomed \ Sadi's 
humanistic heart revolted at this exploitation of man* He 
realised that this la not rel glon hut purs fanaticism and 
he sat out to break this facade and to tell people what 
ellglon Is - real and true relgion. fie baldly deoleared 
that religion is fnr from dogmatic rigidity. It is llberal,^^ 
reasonable, practicable, rational, natural and gives full 
allowance to nan's emotions and instincts} in short. It is 
aaed on human nature and psychology# It Is twle religion 
<lth Its refreshing shades of licentious individualism that 
the Shaykh advocates in his writings (and his so-called 
'deviations ' from popular religious belief depict. In fast, 
the very soul of religion)• Let us now olte a few examples 
to drive home our point sad to see the Shaykh*s rational and 
practical approach towards religions 
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It la ralatad that a hermit consumed during one night 
ten nann of food and perused tiie whole QurSn till 
morning « A pious fellow who had heard of this saldt 
'It would haws boon more excellent If he had eaten half 
a loaf and slept till the morning.) 


This 


J la no other than our Shaykh l 
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(A hermit* being the guest of a padahah. ate leas 
than he wished when sitting at dinner and when he 
rose for prayers he prolonged them more than wee hie 
wont In order te enhance the opinion ontortalnod by 
tho padshah of hlo piety. 


0 Arab of tho dseert* Z fear thou wll not reach tho 

Ka*bah 


Because the road on whloh thou trawelleet leads to 

Turkestan 


whan he raturned to hie own heuee* ho deolrod the 
table to bo laid out for eating, a# had an Intelligent 


X. Oullstan - P. 118 
2. Ibid* p. Ill 
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son who saldt ' Father, hast thou not eaten anythin* 
at the rap at of the sultan* Ho raplied: * I have not 
antan anythin* to serve a purpoaa* Tha boy saldt 
Than likewise say thy prayers again as thou hast not 
dona anything to serve that purpoaa*') 
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(>na night I was sitting with my father, remaining 
awake and holding tha balorad Quran in ay lap* whilst 
tha paopla around us wars aslaap* I aaldt *Hot one of 
thasa parsons lifts up his hand or eakea a gsnuflsotlon* 
They are an fast asleep as if thsy wars dead** He 
replied! 'Darling of thy father, would that thou wert 
also aslsap rather t an disparaging people**) 

This mild rspronoh of the old and wise f- ther to his 

young oaptlous son is dlrsotsd towards all those who* proud 

of their own chastity* look down upon others whose attitude 

towards religion is somewhat casual* 

Sadi wanted man to be practical and to try his bast 

for achieving success in lift* lie did not bsllsvs in leaving 

things to fata* instead* ha disapproved of those who do net 

struggle in life* be ing week and losy and ooaouflogs their 

weakness by showing It oo their faith in God* ( j/ J )* 

They say: 'What can wo do whon everything io in the hands of 

the AL IGHTY* , >«<11 thought it to be a wrong inerpretattou 


I* Gulistan, p* III 



ox religion - 'od fcas not said that aan should forsake his 
ef orts and be lethatrgio and lasyj this Is certainly no 
at all^Vhat Ha says 1s that aan should try his hast and 
than leave the result to Ood. Sadi condemned those who haws 
this wrong attltuda towards Ilfs and insplrsd and snoour^sd 
them. In the «neodots of >s* > >/ 9 xhen a mm aaw that 

God gives food oven to n paralysed for who could not got 
it herself, he etopped searching for hie llvllhood and 
confined himself to a cava, thinking that God will give him 
food aa Ha gives to that fox, See how Sadi gets his ndmoni¬ 
shed by the Divine volesi 
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(Khan ha for weakness lacked nil sta~lna and sonee, 

A voice came to hie ear from out tho wall: 

Go, ba a r svenlng lion, you ro^uei 

Oast not yourself down Ilka a crippled foil 

So strive that like the lion you leave somewhat* 

How be with leavings sated like a fox? 

Though a man have a massive, leonine neok. 

If like a fox he casts him down - a dog is better far. 
Get goods into your grip and eup with others. 

Cook not your sore for others' supsrflultys 
Sat while you may by your own strong arm. 

For In your own soale-pan will lis your sffortf 
Toll manfully and oo^fort bring to others: 

The effeminate man eats by ot ere* tolli 
0 youth i Take the aged pauper's hand. 

Hot canting yourself down that your hand nay bo takon, 

God will forgive that one among Hie eervante 

By whose existence mankind liven at ease 

The head that has a brain will practise generosity: 

The neanly-alnded leek both oaeo and kernel1 

Good he will see in both abodes 

Who to God's creatures brings nose good,) 
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(The last three oouplete show 3a<H's socialistic 
approach to religion? but of this In tar)* 

fhs following —1 1* not 1**» than a blaaphsay 

in tha eyes of our puritan v ullaa vhara such noroanary 

thing as sating la preferred over tha Divine pursuits: 
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(Hearing of a non of cleanly soul sprung, 

K ovledgeable and much-travelled, In Outer Byzanos, 

I nd sonte travellers, desert-roaming, 

^ade our way to behold this aan 

Ha kissed ua each on head and ayas and hands. 

Seated ua In dignity and honour? than sat down himself, 

Said, In gracious ways and converse, warmly ha proceeded 

Tot was hit pot-hearth wondrous soldi 

All night no r at or slumber did ha know 

For tasblh and takhlll - no mors did wa, for hunger* 


Hare also Sadi's approach was purely p actloal. Ho 
thought that everything should be proportionate and balanced 
la a man's life - azoaaa of anything, be it religion or 


I .Bus tan, p. 260 
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prayer* Is not goods A ;ma Is hungry and hie host* being 
a ohaste man* keeps him engaged in religious disoourss 
(in * ' *) without giving him food. Our Shaykh 

oould not appreciate this lop-eided behaviour and voiced 
hie resentment thuss r —^ '' 

To our rationalist Sadl^ the formalities of religion 

are not Important at all* vhat is Important ia that man 
should be basloally good and should care for his fellow 


beings* True and real rel gion lies not In the minute 
trivialities of > , , but in being kind to your 

fellow mens 
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I. Kullyat, p. 357 


In childhood I ;ono«iT«d desire of fasting* 

Hot knowing which was left yet* whloh was night 
A devotee* a local pious man* 

Taught as to wash ay hands and facet 

Say first "In Sod*a flame" as practice prescribes) 

Second fix your raindj and third* wash the palast 
I ten* sassage your head* then rlnee your feet~ 

And there it ie* all finished in the flame of Oodt 
The ancient village-headman heard these words 
And lost hie teapert ' 0 foul person* execrated one! 

Did you not call it error to use toothpioke while In fast 
But is it right to eat the sons of men when they are deed 
sfaeh first your mouth from what should not be saidi 
Then It will be washed free of edibles 1 

About such self-righteous* Pharisaical hypoorlta 

who consider these formalities to be the very soul of religion* 

and about their so-called religious discourses* 8a*dl says 

with an amused smiles 
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(On the highway of argument the lawyers now set out. 
On»tin about with * Why?' and 'That wo grant not*) 
Thoy opened on each other wide the door of dlsoord. 
And oraned their necks to utter * Hay* and * Aye* 

So t at you*d say that cooks* all apt to.battle. 

Had set about each other, beak and claw; 

One , as though drunk, beside himself with rage. 
Another, both hands beating on the ground) 

Together In a tangled knot they fell, 

Whloh none could manage to unravel- 


As we hare said earlier, Sadi believed In the harmonious 
development of body and soul. Sven His religious approach 
shows that he gave much Importance to human feelings and 
emotions.(is Insight Into huxaan nature ade him realise that 
* fear* oan never be a good Inspiration for anyone and this 
la the reason that moot of our religious to orders are 
carried out only half-heartedly by people (because moat of 
the religious laws a e based on ' ar - fear of God, fear of 
eln, fear of punishment etc. etc.). And because of this 
constant fear, our rellg ous le dere have loot their self- 
conf ldenoe and have become rigid, and pessimistic. They 
are not sure that even their good deads will be rewarded 
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On the contrary, Sa'di, llk« every othar humanist 
was an optimist by temperament so hi 9 religious approach 
was also optimistic, Ills God was not A Cruel Despot, hut A Losing 
Prlend who cares for men and wants them „ to lead a happy 
life ,(3a<ll was not like the Asha*Iras who do not Include 
Justice in the Quantise of God and so are afraid of 
punishment inspite of their good deeds. Sadits belief was 
more like the ^otaselltea' who think God to be Just), He 
was confident that if a man is really go d and virtuous 
then he heed not be afraid, he will be rewarded by God, 
neither did he think that one should be a reoluee in order 
to be chaste and pious. In the preface of Gullstan, he 
says t .at once he decided to live in seclusion and to out 
off hia ties from this world, -Cut soon a flriend of hia mads 
him realise that this is not a healthy way to live in this 
world, he must mix up with people and be happy and gay. 

Let us quats the Shaykh himself to enjoy his beautiful 
diction: 
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(After natural? considering then# sentiraonts, 1 
thought proper to alt down In the mansion of 
retirement* X continued In this resolution till ft 
friend, entered at the door, but 1 would give hla 
no reply nor lift up ay heed from the knees of worship* 
He looked at me aggrieved end said: 

How, while thou heet the power of utterance. 

Speak, 0 brothers with grace and kindness 


This friendly reproach wae enough to bring hla out of 

hie temporary nelonoholla 1 He at onoe realised that! 

/ 


p'/iU w/y * ft 

(It le against propriety, and oontrary to the 
opinions of wlee aen that the Zulflqar of A'11 should 
remain In the eoabbard and the tongue of Sa'di In hie 
palate'• 

The famous anecdote of sonant (although Its historical 
authenticity le doubtful) clearly and boldly describes the 
Shaykh's unusually liberal and practical outlook* (Allow 
me to say that the fertile Imagination of Sadi has oinjured 
up this whole anecdote for the sole purpose of showing hew 
broad-minded and practical Me should be in llfef and, whe¬ 
ther authentic or not. It swoeessfhlly suffices in conveying 
the Shaykh's sassage)* It teaches we quite a few thtagss 
X* Sadi did not see any hara In 

or In behaving according to the situation, even lj». 
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- sometimes, it olashes with one*s religious ideals. We 
can say that he believed in a sort of (the much criticised) 
Taqayyah ^ of the Bhlas • He pva ua an extreme example 

of this when he worshipped the Brahman's T)evta at Somnatt 
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(That idolkin I gnvo a kiss upon the hand 

Curses be on him, and upon the idol-oerveri 

An infidel I be time myself, in blind acceptance, for some 

days, 

ceoame a Brahmin in tho stations of the 2and« 


2, One should not hesitats in 'tilling a * 
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to save 


one*s life* 
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(At sight of no tho Brahmin van disooafltad 
A aura dlagrnoo, to hava tho oat out of tho bagl 
Ho rudhod «wjT| and X upon hi a ho >*lo« 

And dona Into a pit X oaat bin* 

For X know that if ho roaalnad allva, 

Ha*d try to hava ay blood. 

Having roport of a aalafhotor* o doings, 

Hsaova his povor whan you first hsoono awarn, 

3* Tho last faw ooupl a to of tils anoedoto ara full of 

invaluabls praotioal viaadoa* In tho and, ha suaaod up his 

ova tsaohlngo in ana eouplstt 
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(Ho othor oounsal lias in 8a*dl*s pagas 
If you dig out a wall's foundations, stand by it no 

longar' • 

Ona aora-and parhaps tho aoat a tricing axaapla of Sabi's 
rational attituda and of his so~oallad diaviation froa 
popular raligious baliovo is vhara ha narratos that a aan sav 
tho Davll I in his draaat 
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(X know not vhara X'va aaan, but la a bo ik. 

That aoaaona in his draaa sav tha Davili 
A flr«traa in statura, a hur to so a. 

Light glaaaiag firoa his oountananea Ilka tha sun* 
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He went up and aaldt*Oan thin ba you? 

!i it not rather an anged, no fair! 

You, whoaa face la thus fair an tha moon, 

¥hy ara you. In tha world, a bed-time tala for ugliness? 
May baa tha artist In tha emperor* a portion 
Made you sorose-faced, ugly and corrupt? 

Vow Sadi, with a twinkle In his ayes and a mischievous 

a ml la on his lips aakee tha Darll retorts 
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(Bearing which words, tha Devil laughed and salds 
"this la not nr fhrn. 

But the pan la in tha foaaan* s pal at 
Their root flro* Paradise X overturned. 

Mow In vengeance they depict ae uglyt" 

Apart Ikon his rationalistic attitude towarda religion, 
the religious views of Sadi, like a true humanist, were 
profoundly permeated by the spirit of tolerance. The 
concept of tolerance which has ooae to be affirmed In the 
modern world ae an offoot of the warn of religion in tho 
sixteenth and seventeenth century lapllee tho possibility 
of a peaoeful ooexlstenoe between tho various religious 
confessIons which remain different from each other and 
are not reducible to s single oonfeesIon. for Sadi, (as 
well as for tho huaanlets) instead, the attitude of 
tolerance derived from the conviction of the fundamental 
unity of nil tho religious beliefs of eanklnd sad therefore 
the possibility of a religious peace between eoh and every 
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religion - be it Judaism, Islam, Christain!ty or Hlndniaa, 
iiadl' e age was the age of rigid religion} there «rere di rrerent 
schools of thought (lianaft, Shafel, Hamball, oto.) and eaoh 
of them clung to hie own set of ideals and virtues, 
oondeening others* • In such an atmosphere of non-oooperation 
when every one thought that the only way to Heaven was 
through hie religion, it le surprising how a aaa of suoh 
modernistic ideas as 3a<li could survive. He thought that 
every religion le to be respected and every one has a right to 
follow hie own religion because they all are different aeana 
to reach one single goal —> Sod, Ho religion can be said to 
be better than othere because a fundamental unity* inter 
connects then. All this argument and tuseel about rellgloa 
Is foolish and ueelesa because nobody has got a right to 
orltlolse or condemn other’s beliefs — to every nan him 
religion is the best beoauae he is born in it and is emotionally 
attached to it* 
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(A J«v was debating with a Mu sal man 
Till I shook with laughter at thslr dispute* 

Ths Moslem said in angers * If this dssd of aino 
Is not correct, say God oataso as to dis a Jow** 

Ths Jow saids *X swoar by ths Pontatouoh 
That if ay oath is false* I shall dlo a Mosloa 

like thee.* 

Should from the surfaoe of the earth wisdom 

disappear 

Still no one will acknowledge his own Ignorance)* 

In yet another aneodote in Suetan Sadi oboe -wes that for God 
there is no difference between a Muslim and a pagan or a Jew 
and a Christian* He loves all and wants us also to love 
every one without any consideration of his caste or oreod* 
Sadi says that once Prophet Ibrahim called a passer-by 
for lunoh* tfhen that man come and started eating without 
saying "Pismillah** Khalil asked his religion and on 
knowing that he was not a Muslims 
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(Meanly hs drove hla forth* seeing hln as foreign 
for the filthy*e exerablt to the pure'* 


I* Kulllyat, p. 97t) 



Bow look how Ood admonish** Hi* ?roph*t for looking down 
upon a nan and hualllnting hint 
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(iron tha Makar Majaatla straightway oan# an angal, 

A waaoaaly attaring raprooft* 0 JTiandt 
A hundrad yaara I*wa glvsn kin hla duly-braad and Ufa 
Tat you* rm an avarvlw to hla all in a sonant* 


X. Kulllyat, p.2T 


Though he prostrates himself before a firs, 

Why hold ;nt back the hand of bounty?* 

Tlo no knots on beneficence' bond, 

Saying* 'Here's fraud and hara'a daoslt, there's 

atriokary and oraft' 

a poor bargain drives tha learned axagata 
Whan ha for brand aalle aelanoa and humanities* 
for how ahould raaaon or Hellgloua Law give ruling 
That men of wldom any giro Reith for worldly things? 

Yat you arut taka, for ona poaaaaaad of wladoai 
Will gladly buy frost thoas who ohaaply sail t 

But tha most iaportant ond striking thing in Sadi*a 
religious attltuds la naithar hla national approach nor his 
religious toleranoa — tha thing which differentiates 
his froc others and makes him a true humanist la hla idea of 
tha social function of religion* It la aoat astonishing 
how In a time Mian religion was considered to ba something 
supernatural and Its sola.ala was supposed to be pave man's 
path to Heaven, could Sadi conceive of its social aspect. 

(Me was most modem In this senes, because it la a theory 
propounded by later Christian thinkers and humanists). Sadi 
thought that religion — attlenat the religion which has bean 
handed down to us — attaches for great importance to loving 
Ood than to loving one* a fellow sou* .farther more, it puts 
forward aa tha main motive for loving and helping one's 
neighbour tha assurance that suoh ooaduat la pleasing to Gad 
and will earn a substantial reward in tha life hoars after* 

This appeal kl "posthumous self-interest", (in John Stuart Kllfe 
phrase) never impressed our hunanlst poet* Ha was a practical 



and reasonable nan, having an e-tra-ordirmry Insight into 

human nature, and hla may of inspiring nan for doing good 
was auoh aors simple and effective - hs inspired aan to do 
good not by some vague hope of getting rewarded in the 
other world, but by showing hla Its every practical 
advantages in this very world* He, being a humanist, was 
aore concerned about this huable doaaln of mea and paldleas 
heed to the auoh~longed - for other world* Of oourse he too, 
like our religious reformers, advised asn to help others 
and to make them happy, but his motive in doing so le 
completely dlffe ent* He eayas 

jJ ? S '' u ~ U ,/A 

lie cause i ^ ^ ^ J 

Here he advisee us to be kind and lenient to the poor 
not bsoauee we will be rewarded for this in Heaven, but 
for the vjry practical reason that if we satisfy hla, hs 
will work for us mors heartily and efficiently* Likewise, 
he advises the king to take cere of his people beoauset 
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(sar by virtue of the people the emperor holds hie crown) 
He further elaborates on thist 
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(In bestowing office, recognise the wellheadowed aan, 
for the penalises aan bows hie nwtk) 


I. Kulliyat p. 226 





If the king le cruel to people, Sadi does not frighten hi a 


with the punishment he will reoelve in the Sad, Instead, 
he says* 
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(Do you hear of the Persians* Khuaraue 
Who practised op resslon against their subjects? 

That grandeur, that kingship do not endurst 
Hot enduros that tyranny over one single peasant^ 

See the error ooazaltted by the tyrant* 

The world endures, but he and hie tyrannies haws gone*. 

These examples will suffice to prows that Sadi did not approve 

of emotionally blackmailing man into doing good to others •— 

Instead, he wanted man to do good and to be kind to others 

because this will help bin In living a happy life, Sadi 

realised that the religion whloh was preached and practised, 

was totally individualistic and had no collective or social 

goal* It wae concerned less to relieve others* sufferings 

than to enhance one’s own sanstlty and aneouragad a sort of 

selfish charity • nsa gave money to the poor and wars sympathetic 

to them •Imply and exclusively for their own spiritual benefit 

and the welfare of the sufferer was altogether foreign to their 


I, Kulliyet p« 246 
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thoughts* Sadl'e compassion for humanity mads hln revolt 
against this sslflsh approachj hs wanted to proaots and 
expand the oonesptlon of 'self* and to envelop# the entire 
huaanlty In this single word* He propounded that religion 
■sans not only » selfish involvement with one's own ohastlty 
In this world and Miration In the other* what it really 
advocates is the welfare of all the human beings in this world 
and consequently - in the other* beoausst 
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This one couplet is enough it show how S*adl Interpreted 
religion and what great importance he gave to serving humanity 
According to him only thoee who love and serve their fellow 
men will enjoy the Heavenly luxuriesi 
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He further eayst 
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Sadi believes that If one is kind to nen-nny, not only to ( ~en, 
even to the anlnals, Sod reward* bin; for this* 
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(One in the deeert found a thirsty dog* 

With naught of his life hut the las gasp leftf 
That aan of eeealy ritual sade his hat a bucket. 
Binding his turban thereto ae a ropet 
At all of which the Messenger proclaimed that nan*s 

condition 

Apardoned by the Arbiter of sine l 


And thus he draws the conclusion* 
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( for If the Truth ae* er alaeee e kindness to a dog* 
How shall a enafit to a good aan done b* alesed 


Sadi believed that only * »['* * and following th# 


religious formalltie* Is not enough, one mat do eonething 


for his follow aon* only thsn oan bo bo oallod a truoly 


religious reant 
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2. Ibid, p. 276 

3. Ibid, p«275 



(Think not, because you* ye done obalsanoe. 

You*vo brought a single tit bit to this Presence! 

basing one heart with one not of kindness 

Is better than a thousand rak* as at every way-stags! 

before concluding this discussion, let us quote a few uore 

examples to prove our points 
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(A liberal aan who eats and bestows is better than 
a devotee who fasts and hoards*) 
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( Strike the head of a serpent with the hand of a 
foe because one of two advanta as will result* If 
the enemy succeeds thou hast killed the enake and 
if the latter, thou hast been delivered from a foe*) 
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(The Quran was revealed for the acquisition of a good 
oharaoter, not for chanting written chapters* ) 



X* Kulliyat, p. 200 
2* Ibid, p* 199 
3. Ibid, p. 209 



4. Rotation Of frMAOBL 

0n« of the aost lapor ant factors of ths humanist 
revival was their lova for fresdoa: They wanted "The rebirth 
of a spirit that man has possessed in the olaesioal ages and 
had lost in the Middle Ages-a spirit of freedoa that provided 
Justification for man*s olaia of rational autonomy, allowing 
hln to see hi ns elf Invalued in nature and history and oapabls 
of asking then his reals". This new-born sense of nan* a freedoa 
was the most striking (and most attractive) aspect of Muaanlsa. 
The Renaissance, like the Protestant Reformation, was not 
really anarchical. It rebelled against unfair authority, 
against one set complex of ideals, habits. Institutions. 
Huaanlsa whloh was the most Important offshoot of the Renais¬ 
sance shared the spirit to the full. The humanists worked hard 
to discredit an older authority (and in the process, they often 
used llbertarlous language too]) and demanded freedom for the 

new education, freedoa from the rule of eoholaetlolsm, freedom 

irund 

for the Individual to follow hie own A and not juet parrot 
Arlatotle. Encyclopaedia of Philosophy says about th£& parti¬ 
cular aspect of Huaanlsai 

"The exaltation of froodoa was In fact one of the 
major themes of humanists, but the freedoa of 
whloh they spoke is that whloh aan oan and ahoujld 
oxorolso in society. The fundamental institutions 
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of the medieval world - the empire, the Ghuroh 

and feudalism se&aed to be the guardians of 

a cosmic order whloh man had to aooept but 

whloh he oould not modify to the slightest 

degree. They worked primarily to show that 

all the material and spiritual goods to whloh 

man oould aspire derive from the order to whloh 

he belongst that is* the hierarchies whloh are 

the Interpreters and custodians of the oosmlo order* 

Humanism, whloh was born In the oitles and 

communes that had fought and were fighting for 

their autonomy and that aaw la traditional 

hleraohal orders an obstacle rather then an 

aid to the goods indlspenolble to men, do ended 

man’s freedom to project his life* in the world 

X 

In an autonomous way,* 

We are greatly surprised when we see the same urge 
for Individual freedom la Sa’di, He was a humanist to the 
very Core of his heart and had the earns approach to life* 

He believed that man Is a free egent of Mature end have 
all the capabilities of living e free life* Ho too* like the 
humanists* revolted against the authority of the empire and 
religion* Naturally* hie way of revolting wns different* but 
the spirit was the sane — both believed in the Individual 
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freedom of nan* both wantod to protaat against unfair authority 
both had faith In ths basic goodness of Man and both wan tad 
nan to hare ths freedom of thought and spseoh. 

Sa'di lived In an aga which know nothing of freedom — 
that too personal and individual* freedom. The Mongols vara 
daapotlo rulers and ware totally different from their 
sophisticated predecessors — the Iranian kings. Their only 
way of ruling people was by cruel punishment and unfair 
authority. What ths king ordered had to be followed — no 
one oould question him. no one could voles his opinion. Apart 
from this, ths religious leaders of those days ware also 
exploiting people and giving them pure fanaticism in ths nan# 
of religion. People were like puppets in the hands of their 
rulers and these religious heads and had long ago lost whatever 
concept of individual freedom they ever had. 

In auoh exacting olrourastanoes a sensitive man cam 
can react in two ways — either he will beeoae totally 
lifeless, insipid and will bov to ths authority* surrendering 
completely; or he will bsooas aggressive and will boldly 
try — as test as he mb do to protoot his freedom and to protest 
against the authority* 
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8a*dl bilongn to the latter entegory. He bears aloft 
the toreh of Individual freedom even in that darkness of 
suppression and oruelty* He wanted every man to realise 
that pensonal freedom Is the birth-right of every individual* 

He wanted to arouse people from their age-old slumber and to 
Inspire them to regain their lost freedon* For this* he ohoss 
not the direct, hut the indirect method* He did not write 
treatises on the value or importance of freedom* neither did 
he condemn the people for not realising its worth and for not 
trying to achieve It — no* he oertalnly did not believe in 
these blssare ways of today*s modern reformist* He had a more 
subtle but such sore effective way of oonveying his message* 

He did not till the people in so many words that freedom is 
not a thing which they should lose* or that they must be bold 
and try to cast off tns unwanted authoritarianism of the empire 
and the religion* Instead* he showed and proved this by his 
own behaviour * Svcry word he uttered and every sentence he 
wrote was meant to drive home the fact that he was not afraid 
of the authority* that he dared say boldly whatever he thought 
to be oorreot end proper. His entire personality* his whole 
behaviour was a challenge to authoritarianism* He himself was 
s living ideal of his idsalogy end a perfsot symbol of individual 
freedom. To him* freedom of thought end speech was s fora of 
resistance s.alnst the authority so he practised it) boldy 
criticising both the empire and the religion* Hevsr for a 



moment moment was his frss and aspiring soul chained by the 
ahac^Lee of the political or religious law* He had drank the oup 
to the full* and neither the fear of punishment nor the 
temptation of reward oould prompt him to change his ldealogy. 
One is utterly astonlshad^the marvellous eournge, unabated 
oonfldenoe and untouched sincerity of this bold Shlraslan 1 
But one is evn more surprised when one sees that lnsplte of 
openly orltlo sing thslr cruel atrooitlea* Sa'di was llksd and 
rsspsotsd by the rongol emperors. His transparent sincerity 
his fearless honesty* and his genuine concern for the 
humanity touched even the sternly hearts of the Mongol Maniacs. 
JSven thslr deceased minds oould sense that hers is a man who 
la really and truely devoted to the cause of humanity and whose 
criticism Is neither biased nor unfair — but a healthy and 
frank assessment of things, ihwy liked his honest and 
rational approach to Ilfs and listened to whatever he had to 
say. The Qasidas which he has composed for the Mongol as 
well as the Iranian Kings* are the best example of Sadi'a 
exaltation of individual freedom* He has a peculiarly 
individual style of of Qasida has 

always been used for praising the patron and the post usually 
applies all his art in writing It* with the rasult that 
now when one thinks of Qasida ms thinks of fantastic sallies 
and metaphors* far-fetched ideas* highly eaggsratsd praise 
of the £ .end a vary dseorativ* and artificial dietins. 
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(The Qasaid of the Seljuq period are specially noteworthy for 
this quality.) But Sa'di elngs a dif erent tones He does not 
Idealise his he does not use fanciful slmllles and 

metaphors, and his expression Is not decoratively complicated. 
Instead, what does he do? He frankly criticises his for 

his good and had deeds. Be he a powerful Mongol king like 
Ankiyanun, a jus* a* 1 * good-natured Iranian prince like Sa*d 
ibn-i-Abu Bakr, or a renowned man of letters like 'Ata Malik- 
Juwayni, tsa'di never hesitates In pointing out his weeknesses 
and telling him how to remedy them. His pralsels always res¬ 
trained and balanced, his language always sweet and simple, 
his tone always sincere and soft. Only a few examples from the 
Shaiykh*s Qasidas will suffice to prove to the esteemed reader 
how completely different his style and approach is from the 
other Qaslda writers. But before quoting from the Shaykh, let 
us first quote from Anwarl and Khaqani — the two giants of 
Qasida writing — only then can the reader fully appreciate 
the striking difference between Sa'di's qasidas and pothers'• 
Firstly, Anwarlt / 
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And now K&aqanlt 
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What an asssmbelage of quaint almllles, bonbastle metaphors, 
exaggoratad praise and a"footed style l In all this grand show 


of the poet's art and Imagination, the 


J puts on a super¬ 


natural air and the reader, begins to question the sincerity 


of the ' 


Sow listen to the ^hnykh and see what Is 
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The Shaikh grbps the reader's attention at the very 
xaxjt beglnlngi by the way he starts his Qaslda t (that t«o 
a qaslda whloh was aeant to be a a Hew Tear Greeting to the 
king 1 Instead of saying eonething likes 
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The entire qaslda rims on this strain with a w>~ here 
and one there or the king's praise (as if to aerely fulfil 
the fornsfllty)} like f 
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2. Kulllyat p.468 

3. Ibid, p. 468 





Apart from thsaa two or thraa oouplets, the full qaalda la 
dawotad to and ona wondara how could Sa*dl ba ao 

out*apokan and bold \ Ha hlasalf raalisas this and aayss 
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A faw oouplata In tha soma strain from an aulogy of Abu* 


Baler lhn-l-Sa* dx 
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In yat anothar Qaalda In pralaa of 3a* d-ibn«l-Abu 
Bakr lbo-l-Sa’d, a wary fsrourlta king of tha Shaykh, ha 

axtols tha kings Tlrtua In tha first faw oouplatat 
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I. Kulllyat p.488 
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But after reel ting a few 


L 7 in this strain, he sayst 
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On* feels surprised at the way Sa'di boldly deol ares 
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it ms the integrity of his character and the sincerity of 
his heart which gives hia the courage and oonfldenoe to 
thus admonish and advisa the king* A few more lines firoa 
his Bustan to show how he advises the kings to te kind 
and just to their peoples 2 
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Uho can say that these couplet* have been taken Aron an 

eleventh century Mathnawi? They are so modern in their 
attitudes so liberal and rational in their social 
conolouaness that they seen to hare been taken from sons 
modem book or political thought.the political ideas of the 
Ohaykh are Indeed as modern as of any political thinker of 
today. In a tine when noons could conceive of a denooratio 
government* Sa'di sayst I 
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Sa' di* s honesty never allows him to shower extravagant 
praise on his patron. Sven while writing a qaslda for the 
Mongol emperors* he does not hesitate in condemning their 
atrocities and tailing them to ba kind and generous to 
peopls and not to be proud of their riches and their powerr 
beoause these are all temporary. P ead the following lines 
and you will aee for yourself how Sa'di bewares his ^ 
and telle him not to give much importance to this world. 

The Qaslda is titled" , u v ^ ,> • but there la hardly 

any ' ? - * in it* the whole Qaslda la devoted to 


admonishing Ankeyanun and frightening him with the 
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1. fulliyat p. 826 

2. Ibid* p. 460 
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Instead, he prays to God to Inspire the king to do goods 
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He starts one Qaslda by bluntly* almost rudely, dsol arlng 

thats / / 2 
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And after* driving heae this point that by praising hla 
against his (the poet*s) wishes, he was doing the king a 
special flavour* Sa'di precedes thusi 3 
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I, Kulllyat p« 462 
2m Ibid* p. 229 
9. Ibid* p. 224 
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(Sven while comparing the king to tfushlrwan, our poet doee 
not forg;t to compare hie wltn tne august Prophet himself •) 
He praises the king; not for hie extraordinary riches* or 

hie eupernn tural bravery, but for the reason that* 
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He doee not say like other qasida writers that he Is lueky 
to have been born during the days of the > , Instead, 

he completely turns the tables and sayst 
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when we go throgh his qaslda carefully, one sore fact, 
and a very eignlfloant one, strikes ust mostly those qaeidas 
of Sa* dl have this l , whleh are addressed to the 

kings; Otherwise, the qasldse whieh he hae ocaponed for 

X. Kulllyet p. 462 
2, Ibid, p. 224 
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othars are not so full of advisas and Sa’di has also bestowed 
pralas on his patrons quits lavlally* The point stands proofi 
read the eulogies he hns written for 'Alauddln *Ata 'allk 
Juwaynl, Sahib dlwan, a gre*t historian and sscholar of 
his times* These qasldas have all the traditional qualities 
attributed to this by the Seljuqui qaslda writers* 

and the Shaykh Is quits extravagant In hia praise of the 

CJ * I 
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Hare ara a faw mors oouplsts from yat another qaslda* in 
praise of Shamauddin Muhammad Juwaynl, Sahib diwant 
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X. Kulllynt, p. 451 




On* la quit# oon fused at this serabelanoe of paradox in 
Sa'di* a qaaldaa and may wall ask, 'why thla contrast* ? In 
tfaa humble opinion of tha praaant writer, the disparity 
In his at la la ehlefly due to tha following two raaaonat 
I. Sa'di Is a man with a highly - dowelopad Sanaa 
of self-respect to him, lavishing undue praise on tha 
royal patrons means self-degrndation. Ba does not want 
tha king to aasuna that avan ha - Sa'di # tha greatest 
humanist, tha symbol of freedom, oan lower himself ao as to 
please tha king. His dignity and self-respeat never allowed 
him to do ao. Ha dona abhores being taken by the king as 
one more ot their professional admirers. Thus, while address¬ 
ing tha kings, ha maintains his dignity. His tone la always 
balanced; ha is not Ilka an eulogist extrolllng his , 

ha la more Ilka an alder appreciating tha good quailties of 
his youngars, hat at tha same time admonishing them for 
their weaknesses ,, J ^ u /> ) 

ao ha la moat raaarvad while eulogising a king. 

But tha ease la totally dlf*e ant whan ha writes 
a qaslda for a literary man and a scholar. They are birds 
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of the ease feather, worshippers of the same idol, and 
ho feels completely at ease with them* If he bestows 
extravagant praise on then, his self respect Is not 
Injured because in praising there, he is paying homa gs to 
the goddess learning itself. 

The second reason for this contrast is that Sa'di 
is a sincere and honest to the v*ry Core of his heat and 
possesses a deep of sense of resnonsi ill ty towards his 
fallow beings. Most of the kings of those days were cruel 
and there was total anarehy in the whole country. People, 
afraid of their rulers, dared not say a ward against there* 
To be neither could they show their resentment and the 

miseries they were going through ."a*dl was painfully 

£ 

con^jlous of whHt was happening around hlna. He also knew 
that people do not have the courage to defy their rulers 
and to tell them how badly they were suffering. Sa'di, with 
hie Inherent love of hursanlty and his bold and courage one 
nature, took it upon hlaaelf to be the representative 
of the publlo feelings and to convey to the ruling autho¬ 
rities the real sentiments of the silent majority. He was 
apprehensive that the passivity of the people a ainnt their 
cruelties, will result la asking the rulers sll ths mors 
callous and ruthless. Sa'di wantsd then to realise their 
cruelty towards people, naturally, he could not be too 
aggressive In that tine of the u ongOl Terrorists, so he ohoss 
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a mild but effective ways ha criticised them la hla poetry* 
sometimes addressing than directly and condemning than for 
their atrocities, sometimes Indirectly, by saying how 
harmful oruelty and despotism is for the king and that by 
being kind to people, the king oan have a stale government. 
The Shaykh ohose the Qaslda for oonyaylng his message aa 
beoause It is in qaslda only that the poet addresses the 
king directly. Thus, Sa'di eeleoted this particular 
of poetry an the Untie between him and the ruling emperor and 
this is the main reason that all his eulogies of the 
kings have minimum possible praise and nt an abund&noe of 
social and moral advices. 

Sometimes the Shaykh uses the Indirect method and 
convoys hie Ideas through symbolic anecdotes* lie want 
to say that the death of a cruel man is good for the society # 
see how effectively he says it in the following nnoedote of 
the Gullstan* 
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X, Kulllynt p, 87 
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(A dsrvlsh, whose prayers met with answar*, madia 
his appearance, and HeJaJ Yusuf, calling hia, said: 
*Uttsr a good prayer for as*, whereon the dervish 
exlalmsds *0 God, taka hia Ufa*' Ha rapliads * For 
God* a sake, what prayer la this?* The dervish rejoined: 
*Xt la a go/d prayer for thaa and for all ?*usalraans«* 

0 tyrant, *ho oppreessat thy subjects. 

How long with thou persevere in this? 

Of what use is authority to thee? 

To die is batter for thaa than to oppress nan. 

In another aneodote ha says: 
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(An unjust king asked a devotee what kind of worship 
Is boat? Ha rsplisdt * For thss the bast is to slsep 
ons half of the day so an not to injurs ths people for 
a while.) 

In one more aneodote of Gulls tan 8a* di tails us how even a 
trivial lnjuotios on the part of th* king, oan encourage hia 
servants to go to the extremes: 
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I• Kulllyat, p« 87 

2. Ibid, p. qs 

3. SuHiyat, p. 95 
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(Xt Is related that, whilst some gaau was being roasted 
for Xushlmn the just during a hunting party, no 
salt oould bs found. Accordingly a boy was ssnt to 
an adjoining Tilings to bring sons, Nushirvan saidi 
• ?ay for the salt lest it should beoone a custom and 
the village bs ruined. 

If the king o>ts one apple fror the garden of a subject 
His slaves will pull hia up the tree from the roots. 


One more example from Bustan in which inspires the 
king to be kind and ooapae^ionate t 
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1, Kulliyat, p, 95 

2. Ibid, p, 25® 



(Make a prayer 1 said ths king* *0 prudent one 1 
For I like a neoedle aa fettered bj "the thread." 
On hearing which words, the bent-backed elder 
Sharply raised a harsh-sounding ory. 

Sayings * God Hiaself is kind to the just man} 

Look to t e forglrlng nnd giving of God 1 
You who never onoe forgave m&nklnd- 
Kow shall you see ease fron. fortune?. 

Saul's love of freed on and indlvldualisa manifests 


Itself In religious natters too and he has a distinctly 
individual approaoh towards religion. He does not follow 
the set and rigid rules presented to ue by the Mulls. He 
searches for their rational just!floatlor. and secs every¬ 
thing In relation with the welfare of man. Muoh has been 
said in this r« ard in the preceding dlsousnlons about 
the Shaykh* b religion, so he e we need not elaborate 
on this, only the following one exanple from the Shaykh's 
Kulllyat will suf Ice to prove the point. The Shaykh says 

to serve the humanity Is better than , •/ • 
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How there are two thinrs whloh neosnsarily follow 


individual freedom self-respeot and contentment. If a 
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person believes in personal freedom then naturally his 

ago or * self* is highly developed and he never likes to 

lower and degrade himself at any cost* Another thing which 

individual freedom initiates is contentment! if one wants 

to maintain one*s personal freedom and self-respect, then 

he must be oontent with whatever he has* Because the mors 

are the desires the less is the freedom* So contentment 

is necessary to lead a free, dignified and balanced life 

Sa'di knew that Individual freedom is impossible 

unleee one has a fully dsvelopsd eonoept of 'self* and is 

contented and satisfied with whatever he has* His Gulistan 

and Bustan are fkll of such snsodotss whore he extolls 
I 

self-respect and contentment* Let us make our point clear 
by illustrating from Sa'di's Gulistan and 2ustan* 

*• SaUs££fl2g2&L, 


To Sa'di, death Is prefe rable than asking a favour 

from a * Ls •* 
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I* His qasidas are the best example of his deep sons# of 
self-respeot* 

2. Kulllya't.pp. 137-38 
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(A tarav* warrior who had received a dreadful wound 
In tha fatar war was informed t at a oartain merohant 
possessed a medicine which ha would probably not 
refuse to give if asked for* Tha warrior rapliadi 
'If I ask for ths aediolne ha will either give It or 
rafuaa it and if ha giTaa it maybe it will profit me* 
and may be not* At any rata tha lnoonverlence of 
asking it from him is a lethal poison* And philosophers 
have saldt 'If for instance the water of life ware to 
be exchanged for a good reputation* no wise ma- 
would purchase it because it is preferable to die with 
honour than to live in disgrace.) 
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(1 heard that a dervish* burning in tha fire of poverty 
and sewing patch upon patch was told by sms ons* 

'Why slttest thou? A certain man in this town possesses 
a benevolent nature* If he beoomes aware of thy eaee* 
he will oonsider it * He replied! 'Hush \ It is better 
to die of inanition than to plead for <m«'i necessities 
bsfore any man*) 


X* Kulliyat p* 134 
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(A men o' heart waa befallen by favor. 

And waa told* * Aok what*a-hla-narae for sugar 

Said hei The bltternasa of dying I*d prefer, ay boy. 

To baarlng the orualty of a a our fa oa ! 

2* Contentment! 

The Gull8tan and Bustan of Sa*dl are ao full of auoh 

I 

aneedotaa whloh extoll the virtue of oontsntaent that 


aeleotlon haa beooae very difficult. However, here are a 
few examples, picked at randoa from hla Kulllyatt 
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(A alok man h avlng been asked what hla heart 
dsslrad replied! ’That It nay not dealre anything*,) 
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(A beggar can be aated with one dirhaa of ellver, 

Pferldun but half-aaled with all the reala of the Per* 

alana: 

The ouatodv of riala and empire's but afflotlon. 

The beg ar's an eaperor. In naae only 'beggar*. 


What oan be a better peroration of this disoueolon 
than a quotation froa the Shaykh'a dull a tan itself in whloh 
he defines freed oa in a beautifully ayabollo ways 


1, The 3ha;kh has devoted two full chapters to c*H\a 
Gullatan and Bustan, 

2, Kulliyat, p, 136 
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(A sage was asked; 'Of ao many notable, high and fertlla 
trees which God tha aost 11gh has oreated, not ona 
la oallad free, except tha cypress, whloii bears no 
fruit. What Is the reason of this? Ha repllad: 

*3vary tree has Its appropriate season of fruit, so 
that It Is sometimes flourishing therewith, and 
looks aometl :ses withered by Its abeenos; with the 
oppress, however, neither la the oaaa, it being 
fresh at all times, and this la the quality of those 
who are Area* . 


Place not thy heart on whet passed away; for the Tigris 
Will flow after tha Khalifa have passed away Is 

Baghdad. 

If thou art able, be liberal like the date tree v 
And if thy hand cannot affort It, be liberal like 

the cypress* 


I. Kulllyat, pp. 2l0-lt 
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5. Aesthetic Sense and OhiirM Outlook* 

The ohara of tho olourful personality of Sa'di liaa 
In ita eountlee faoeta and infinita variety. And whan 
ha projects thia variety onto tha pagaa of hia literary 
writings* thay alao partaka of ita apaotr&l huea. Hia loro 
of beauty and hia optimistic attitude towards Xifa la one 
a ora —and perhaps tha most attrao tiro—aspect of hia 
humanism* J.s.Mackenzie, in hia Leoturea on Humanism* 
says about this partieular quality of tha ^umanlats. 

•To be men* to play the game of life beautifully 

seemed to be their (the humanists*) highest 

ambition* And the reason that thay ware ao 

much attraoted by Greece and all that la 

Greek was that the ancient Greeks,'played 

the game of life' - to quote Goethe - more 

beautifully than others and their interest 

X 

seemed always to lie in himself....* 

The Staoyolopaedla of soolal solenoea stresses this 
lows of beauty of the humanists in the following wordat 

•The humanists were one and all scholars with 
a great lows for learning and a genuine 

8 

appreolation of beauty of fora and thought..*• 


X. Lectures on Humanism 

8* Ths Bnoylopaadla of Ositsl Sciences* 
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Crons Brin ton hint* at th* ohoerful outlook of the 
humanist* thuss 

"These humanists and artist* war* not going 

to be Ilk* th* lat* Medieval decadants, 

worried and obssaaeed with sin, whil* they 

triad to enjey themselves. fh* humanist* 

w*r* ohaerful, optimist, and enjoyed 11f* 

with a good eonsilenc*. Th*lr* was to b* 

no dr*adful Dano* of Death, hut a cheerful 

I 

Dana* of Lif* .••••* 

All th*** definition* suffice to show that tenpermen- 
tally, all th* humanist* warn oh«*rful and lowed beauty In 
•wary fora. Hhen w* orltloally observe this phenomena, w* 

••* that It wa* born out of a reaction against the asceticism, 
glooa and >h* general pesainlsa whloh prevailed In thos* 
ages, the (humanists, whil* revolting against th* deper- 
sonallslng and dehumanising of nan also rebelled against 
thl* p*e*lnlstlo and dsosassd outlook toward* 11 s, giving 
It a healthy and ohesrfUl toaoh). 

Th* oh**rfUl outlook of 8*sdl 1* a n*o*?sary product 
of his busmnlsm. As oan he interpreted by the show* defini¬ 
tions, a humanist is never dour, never sour, never bitter. 
Darkness never olouds his outlook. Zf the a is a ohlnk In 
a dungeon whloh lets In light, he glues his eyes to that 


I. Ideas and Men. 
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chink and forgets til about tha au rounding gloom. Ha 
adoraa beauty and knova that beauty oonaorta not with 
gloom and darkness but dwells in sunshine, and brightness, 
and banning amllaa. Ha leaves bahlnd tha bata and tha owls 
to gat atuek in tha nootumal pltoh of tha neither world, 
and aoara himself, Ilka tha sky lark, to tha oalaatlal 
gloria* of tha mas* And what humanist, what adorar of 
beauty,what oonnoiaaaur of pretty thing* la fit to hold 
a oandla to that " ^ ^ 1 ^ *, that * ? ^ •, 

that • ? C '* ' ^ ' ~ m that * ^ L •, that 

Sa'di, that Prodigal Son of *>hlras, who raturna Ilka a 
nlghtngale to tha rose gardan of hla hoaaland and tandara 

maak apology for hla wandarlng luat in auoh disarming versa* 

/ fC 

/ ;' ^ ~ ? 

1 y V 

» f .> t - v " 

2 

i la love of beauty manlfaata itself In various forma, 

Thara ara hla lnnuaarabls lyrioa In whloh ha pralaaa his 
pratty aweat-heart, Salaotlon la aada Invidious by abundano* 
Howaver, a few examples may ba oltsds 



I, Kulllyat p.450 

2* Sa'di la auoh a worshipper of bsauty that he thinks 
it a sin not to admire and appreciate beautiful 
recast 

3. Kulllyat p, 71? 
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Than thara ara tha poat’a offarlnga of adoration 
at tha ahrlna of Natura'a Baauty* In tha Para1an ^ftaratura. 
It la hard to find anything which aaa aqual tha following, 
and in tha lltaratura of any languaga it la hard to find 
anything which oan aurpaaa its 

5 
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1. Kulllyat p. 571 

2. Ibid, p.653 
3« Ibid, p.454 
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/Vnd again the following In whloh Batura's beauty serves as 
a setting for human lowliness and indlstlngwlshbly blends 
with It In oolour and freshness* 
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I. Kulllyat p. 443 

8 . Ibid. 



But Sa'di's description of Beauty is not the only mani¬ 
festation of hie love for it* He has drank the oup to the 
full* He io possessed with it* His body and eoul ore steeped 
in it* It spills from his pen and imbues his writings* 

The oose is like the case of the mystic lover (which also 
Sa'di was to a certain extent) who adores his Divine Beloved 
so t at his entire being becomes a mirror for Hla Effulgence 
Head Sa'di's big kulllyat of verse and prose from end to 
end and the exqulstte beauty of hla writing will mono feat 
Itself in ev^ry page* In every verse* In every sentence* 

About this melodious phrase of Gullntan " ^J jJ 

. / * * 

>Lu ** aneodote makes the great Taftazanl to nayj 
"I wish :3a' di would have given this one phrase to me and 
taken my entire Mutawwal from ms" l The pages of Taftaeanl'e 
trustworthy biographies are silent about the truth of this 
aneodote* but the pages of the Shaykh's Kulllyat 
bear eloquent testimony to the truth of the point 
which this aneodote tries to sake —— that point being 
that the works of other literary authors cannot compete 
in eloquence and beauty with the writings of Sa'di* 



Just read these few linos Arons tho Preface of Gulls tan and 
deolde for youreelf whether they can bo oquallod In thsir 
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(Laudation to tho God of majesty and glory! . 
Gbodionoo to Hln le a oauso of approach and 
ratitudo in inoroaso of benefits, Bvory inhalation 
of tho breath prolongs lift and every expiration 
of It gladdens our natural wherefore every broath 
confers two benefits and for every benefit grati¬ 
tude Is due.) 
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(He told the ohaaberlaln of the morning brease 
to spread out the euerald carpet and* having 
ooamanded the nurse of vernal oloudo to oherlsh 
the daughters of plants In the oradle of the 
earth* the trees donned the new year's robe 
and slothed their breast with the garment of 
green foliage* whilst their offspring* the 
branehes* adorned their heads with blossom 
at the appreaah of the season of the roses* 

Also the juiee of tee cane beeam deliolous 
honey br His power, and the date a lofty tree 
by His care,) 


I, Kulllyat pp,<58/73 
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Ibt entire Preface of Guiletan is an exquisite 
piece of art, and, uot area poetry, what to say of prose, 
can natch it in lte subtility of imagination, beauty of 
diction, and richness of style* Nulla Jaml, the Master 
of the Latter Days, about whom it was said" 
wrote his Jaharlstan to emulates the Gullstan of the Ghaykh 
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And what did Jaml rear up? Not a fresh and fragrant garden 
but a stuffy ha t-h ousel Compare the following examples 
from and Jsmi reglsteres this jejune 

complaint about an obstinate lovert ^ 

—- - * ~ .J » >*“ fc / A^*—’ <-* S’ —*• tt* \J — * > 

Now see what human touch is given to this very complaint 
from the Shaykh* a literary maglei 
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I* Kulllyat p.73 
2. Ibid, p._75 
3* Baharlstan-l-Jaml, p.3 
4* Ibid, p. 55 
5. Kulllyat p. 159 



(lils rriouviu, who ooumIuwioU hi a position, 
pitied hie a ate, gave hia advice and at last 
confined hia but all to no purpose.) 


Bren on the eweetnees of a dainty voice Jaal could rot 
dwell without gagging and etifling it with full»vnouthad 
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And now iahold the ultiaate in contrneti Sa’di sakea fun 
of an ugly voice — and with what feleoity 1 Hearken to 


hia Sanjarl • ; '> ’ — ✓ » J 
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(t^r lord, thou haet injured ae vy turning ae 
away for ten dlnare froa this place beoauee 
where next went they offered ae twenty dlnare 
to go to another looality hut X refused. The 
aalr nailed and ealdi 1 By no a e an e aceept then 
beoauee they will give thee even fifty dlnare.* 


X. 2aharlBtan-i-Jaral, p,48 
2. Kulllyat p.I57 
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Or Again raad this about hia * ' / ’' -S' ^ * *■* m 



(Asked hia what hie nonthly salary was* Ha 
Hapliadt 'Nothing.' Ha further inquiredt 
'Than why takast thou t la trouble?* Ha 
raplladt 'X aa reading for God's sake.' Ha 
ra pliedi * For God's asks do not read*') 

Or, raad the following anecdote and see how injurious 

ugllneas was to our Shaykh's fine sensess 


«_/ z * 9 * ^ ^ oT / ^^ /■ 1 —ij 4 y y 

(X saw a auslolan. Thou wouldst haws said ha Is 
tearing up the vital artery with his flddls-bow» 
His voloe was asre unpleasant than the walling 
of one who lost his father,) 
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(When the harper began to sing 
X said to the hosts * For God's sake 
Put us ro ur y la wy ear that X any net hear 
Or open the dear that X aay go away,' 


X, Kulllyat p, 157 
2, Ibid, p, XX7 
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(A musician 1 iwr ha he from this happy aboda 
Vo on* over saw hla twloe In tha sane place. 

As soon as tha shout rose from his south 
Ths hair on tha bodies of tha paopla stood on and 
His fouls of tha house, tsrrlfled by hla 9 flaw auot. 
Whilst ha distraoted our sansas and tors hla 

throat*) 


But tha 


of that Shrill-voiced slngar 
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(Hy Shaykh had oftan told as to abandon ausloal 
entertainments and had given aa abundant advioe, 
X did not alnd It* This night ay propitious 
horosoopa and wj august luok hava guidad os to 
this plaoa where X have* mi hearing tha par for-* 
aanaa of thia Musician, ra pan tad and vowad 
navar again to stand at sigglng and oonvivial 
parties.*) 


It was hi* aztrana lava of beauty which aada his 


uttar this saaorahla quipt 



So ovsrvhalnlng is his passion 


I. Kulliyat p. 137 




for boaut; that the gllapse a £ a pretty, gloving face in 


sore rewarding to his than the riohee of this worlds 
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And the reason for ooapoelng Oulistan (which the Shaykh 
telle ue in its preface) is not lean poetic than the book 
itselft , 
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(The neat aeraing when the intention of returning 
had prewalled over the opinion of tarrying, X 
eaw that ay friend bad in hie skirt oollnoted 
rosee, event basil, hyacinths and fragrant herbs 
with the determination to o«r y then to towns 
whereon X oaldi * Thou knowest that the roses of 
the garden are perishable and the season passes 
away, and philosophers hare Midi * Wha tever is 


X, Kulllyat p, 157 
2, Ibid, pp.72-73 
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not of long duration la not to be cherished.* 

Ha askedt 'Than what la to ba donsT* Z raplladi 
'I may compose for tha amusement of thoaa who 
look and for tha Instru tlon of thoaa who ara 
present a book of a Hosa Garden. a Gullatan 9 , 
whose leaves cannot ba of whose spring tha vlolssl 
tudaa of time will a unabla to change Into 
tha inconstancy of autumn.•• After Z had uttered 
thasa worda ha throw away the flowara fron hia 
skirts. and attaohad himself to mint, saying 
'Whan a ganarsua fallow aakao a promlaa ha 
keeps lt v *..« Zn abort* boom rosas of tha 
garden atlll raaainad whan tha book of Roae- 
gordan was finlshad.) 


Tha boat compliment that can ba bestowed on thla magical 
work of Sa'di can only ba in his own aagloal verses 
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Now something sould ba said about Sa'di's optimistic out¬ 
look on Ufa* This cheerful outlook is tha rasult of his 


ohaarful disposition. His long Ufa was llwad undar tha 
constant shadows of tha Tartar Tar: or. A alsabla part of it 
was passed in wandarlng through tha ruins of tha medieval 
Islaaio aoolaty which had recently bean uprooted by tha 

> 

invading Mongol hordes. Ha had psnnsd with blood tha olsgy 
of tha last Abbaaid Oallph and tha murdered "children 
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1. Kulllyat p. 73 

2. Ibid. p. 503 
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of tha Uncle of Mustafa" Ha had stumbled upon the stormy 
battle-fields of tha oruaadas and was condemned b; tha 
Christiana to dig trenches at Tripoli* But neither social 
revolutions nor politioal upheavals, neither bodily 
torture nor emotional shook* could alter the Innate good 
humour and the sturdy optimism of this serene humanist* 
lie uses tha memory of that Tripolitan ~trenoh*dlgglng to 
rail his ragging wife with this delightful qulpi 
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(Compare this with Khaqanl*s •s- f -/• Lj/s , where 

that morose grumbler writes ninety Odd verses complaining 
about his captivity whioh was for loss rigorous than that 
of Sa'di* The limit of Irascibility Is rsached when he 
threatens to forsake Islam and embrace Christianity*) 

The Mongol cataclysm and the destruction of the Caliphate 
were not subjects for levity* But even here the oharaoterlstle 
reaction of Sa'di le not defeatlet er despairing but brave 
and hopeful* In sueh dire circumstance* hope oanaot be 


I.Kulliyat p* 503 ^ '* 


2* Ibid, 
3. tbid 
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P. 123 
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sustained without a firm faith in tha goodness of things. 

Not only hops and faith* hut a supremely bright outlook la 
also needed which can dlsoarn in tha aurroundlng dastruetion 
any vestige of promise for future betterment. (Hare tha 
tarn * future* baa reference to this world aa wall as to 
tha next). Sa'di as a humanist possessed to tha fullest 
extant all tha three qualities mentToned above, vis, hope, 
faith and a bright vision. And so whin ha sees blood* 
thirsty tyranny bant upon killing and destroying the entire 
Muslin world, on tha one hand ha tries to blunt the dagger 
of tha murderer with threats of dlvino retribution and on the 
other, he soothes the aohing wounds of the ’'uallns with 
the bain of future hope* thus, if the 

have weltered here in blood, then verily for them 1 b the 
highest paradise as the lowliest reoompanoe in the future 

world * ^ y-V ^^ c/ And father iu the 

* 

same strains 
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tha point le well brought out when Sa'di's elegy 
on Musts*aim is compared with Khaqanl* s lamentation on 
the • Khaqani was a morose urn, and unllks 


I. JCulllyat, p. 308 
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Sa'di, captivity at the hands of Shir van shah had Increased 

/ 

that Boroseness* So when ho viol to tho ruins of Madain and 
laaonts over tho memory of th : vanquished and dostruotad 
Sasanian Empire ho brings fo rth nothin; but blood and 
tear • In an elegy of fortytwo verses not a single flaae 
of hope flickers to relieve the tomb-like darkness of 

the trembling palaoe. Outside, the fire of the Tigris! 
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and inside, the hooting of the owl induces headaohe whose 
acony oan only pacified by the roeewater of the visitor's 
tears* 
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So much for the ruined imperial residence. How 
for its imperial residents and their empire! 
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X* Di wan-i-JChaqani, p* 328 
2. Xbld, p. 322 
3* Ibid, p* 322 
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At the and of this poignant dirge the poet throws in 

I 

e one thing about ''*!'* • t , - ‘ y ,j , ^ '» > 

But this la not • this is morbidity, stark and 

staring* The deceased mind the poet Is full of skulls and 
skeletons and gory dust* And his despairing imagination 
cannot look forward to any further redemption either, for him 

all hope has been eternally swallowed up by the devouring 

/ 

.arth. 
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This was how Khaqanl reacted to the greatest of the 
Iranian defeats* no faith in God's mercy, no hope of 
Nature's recompense! a passive resignation, a total 
pessimism. 

In contrast, what la Sa'di's reaction to the greatest 
of ths Islamlo defeats? Thle temperamentally sanguine and 
optlml8t nan never loeee hopes, nsvsr accepts defeat. 
Instead, he bravely addresses himself to mske the best of a 
vary bad job. Ha has to work against vsry great odds. It is 
as yst (and for a very long while to oone) profitless to 
try for ths overthrow of the Mongole so he sots for hi wool f 

i 

humber and sore practicable targets* On the one hand, by 

A 

understanding sympathy and raaesurlng praise he strives to 
sustain ths morals of the few Wusllm princes who have 


1. Diwan-1-Khaqanl, p. 383 

2. Ibid, p. 323 




succeeded by showering gold and showing pliability*to 
secure the friendship of the Mongolst 


And again* 
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on the other hand* this brave soul* by his wise preoepts sad 
bold rebukes ~ tries to harness the Mongol Brute hlnselfs 
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X* Xulllyat 
M Ibid* P* 
3« Ibid* pp. 





The second Terse above has pointed reference to the 
notori mas drinking orgies of the mongole. Likewise, the 
third with its aentlon of the seige and the balliata 
( ^ ' ^ ) has a special application to their oruel 

tactics, and admonished them in terns and language which 
are easily understandable to their martial winds. 

In other Qasidah, the poets language becomes stronger 
and his tone harshert 
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I. Kulliyat p. 468-69 
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Surely, in a qaeldah to threaten the patron with s'? aust 

/ ‘ ' 

seen the Halt of rudeness and offence. But if the Shaykh was 
to ba effective, ha oould not afford to ba euphemistic. Ha 
was not daallng with the exquisite aanei bill ties of tha 
old and raflnad prlnoely order of Parala for whoa tha 
alldeat and eofteet of pleadings Ilka tha following ana 
remonstrance enoughs 
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Instead, he had to hnrneas tha wild * ongola and It oould 
only be dona by oaana of strict ohaatleenent and restraint. 
Sa'di hliaself hints at this In a qaslda addressed to 
Ankeytmuns , * 
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Not only for political or aoolal oalaaltlaa, but for hia 
personal In motions aleo Shaykh has tha saaa aptlnlstlo 
attitude, Rand tha following aneodote and adnlre his 
capability of dlaoarnlng a ailwar lining In every dark olondt 
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X, Kulllyat p. 446 

2 . Ibid,. 493 

3 . Ibid, p. 140 
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(I ntver lamented about the vlolssltudee of 
time or eoaplained of the turns of fortune 
except on the occasion when I was barefooted 
and unable to prooure slippers* But when I 
entered the grant mosque of Kufnh with a sore 
heart and behld a nan without feet I offered 
thanks to the bounty of God, oonsoled myself for 
my want of shoes*) 

Although most of the Shaykh's writings have an ethical 
and reformatory aspect* yet they do not have even a vestige 
of bitterness in them* The preaching of Sa'di is not scant 
to hurt anyone and his tone io never harsh • lnntead hs 


always havs an amused soils on his lips and a mischievous 
twinkle in hie eyes whils uttering euoh quipst 
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(The teoth of all men are blunted by sourness* 
but those of the qaal by sweetness*) 

Some more examples to enjoy the Shaykh's beautlftil 


diction and subtle humours 
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(It la related t at heralt c onsum ed during one 
night tea mann of food and pereeed the whole Qura 
till morning* A plow follow who had heard of 
this eeldt r It would he a been more exoellent 
if he had an tan half a loaf and slept till the 
morning** ) 


I* Kulllyat p, 2X0 
2* Xbld* p* 118 
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Sa*dl aajs that even the wasps donot like ths honey of 
a morose and Irritable imnt 
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He further observest 
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(Next day ha too began to trot about the world 
Upon his head he'd honey, but Tine~ar above hie 

brown* 

wuoh he wandered, crying, up and down, 

3ut not even flies would settle on his honey 


I. Kulllyat p. 317 
2* Ibid, p. 317 
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Sis wife said to her husband playfully; 

Bittar Is tha honsy of a sour-faced asm 
Any ugly naturs takas a man to ^sll. 

From Paradiss a goodly disposition cornea; 

Go, rathsr drink warn water from the ohannsl*s 

brink 

Than oold rose*juice sold by a aan of sour faee 
It Is prohibited to taste that person's bread 
Who folds his brows as though they were a 
tablecloths 

Wake not* good fellow, maters harder for yourself, 
?or he of evil nature has a fortune all uptumadi 
Grant, then, you have of gold and 3ilver nothing} 
But can you not, like 'a'di, have a pleasant tongue 

Let us olose this dieouseion by quoting what Sa'di has 
himself written about this particular aspeot of hia wri¬ 
tings and which is the best oritioiem one oan offer hist 
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!• Kulliyat p. 216 
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(Most of the utterances of Sa'di being exhllarant 
and mixed with plaasanty* shortsighted persons 
have on this account lengthened the tongue of 
blane, alleging that it lc not the part of 
intelligent as to spend in vain the kernel of 
their brain* and to eat without profit the 
smoke of the leapt It Is* however* not oooaaled 
from enlightened nor, who ar able to dlsoern the 
tendency of words* that pearls of curative 
admonition are strung upon the thread of expla* 
nation* and that the bitter medicine of advice 
is commingled with the honey of wit* in order 
that the reader's mind should not be fatigued* 
and thereby excluded from tho benefit of aooept- 
tanoe; and praise be to the Lo d of both worlds. 

We gave advice in its proper plaoe 
Spending a lifetime in the task* 

If it should not touch anyone's sar of dsslrs 
The seesanger told his tale; it is enough,) 




Boundless lore and compassion for the humility le 
sutkh a basic point of humanism that the two terns oan 
said to be almost synonym* The humanists are* one and all* 
lovers of humnlty and huaan beings and the entire Humanist 
Revival is based on this* What this revival really aeans Is 
a fresh realisation of aan • his high achievements and higher 
potentialities* his Independence and his self-sufflolenoy* 
"The glorification of aan ms the object of 
humanism and this concern with nan is vhat 
gives its primary meanings to the word 
humanism — It Is the philosophy of aan* 
nature and human life*" 

Humanism's oentral point of interest is humanity and human 
being and the social* moral and spiritual welfare of man 
is of paramount Interest to the followers of this cult* 

They are deeply concerned with man's life on this earth and 
all of their prlnoiples have one fundamental lav* connecting 
them* together — love of humanity* As Oyril Bibby say at 
• Whatever the special oha^aoteristios of 
humanism in particular hlstorioal periods* 


Z* Humanism* by Hedas Moses 
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it le always Interested in human potential 

and human welfare, It la nore than a rational, 

intallactual attitude, for that oan go with 

narrow lntaraata and aoolal unconcern, Huaanlsa 

has connotations of oultural width and generosity 

of spirit and a great degree of philanthropy. 

It iaplles not only an intellectual interest 

In everything relating to humanity, hut also 

a conviction that humanity and human being 

X 

la worth oaring for «•«••* 

this '(Miring for the hunanlty* and this love and concern 
for the human being are the guiding foroee of huaanlem a 
and aa la evident froa the above«given quotations, have 
always been the spirit behind this movement, 

Sa'di too has drunk from the same oup and the pure 
neotar of love has intoxicated hla completely. So much 
so that when we ooapere hla in this particular aspeot, with 
the X*th century humanists, we feel that thalr*e la hut a 
reverberating sound of the Shaykh's resounding crescendo, 
a wavering bean of that dassling Sun, a snail projection of 
that overpowering emotion, *very word ho utters, every sentence 
ho writes, and every verse hs c omp o see Is deeply permeated 
by hie levs of humanity. The literature of the world* lnolu* 
ding the Persian literature, offers throughout its entire 


X, Towards a Solent!fie Human Culture, by Cyril Bib by. 






development, an unbroken and pervasive spread of humanistic 
utterance (In the Persian literature, examples could be 
cited from the national epic of Plrdawsi, from the mystical 
lyrics of Hafis, from the Traveller* s Narrative of Naslr Khus- 
raw, from the Siyasat Hama of Nlzamul Mulk and from the 
Akhlaqu-e-Haslri of ) But no Persian writer (and 

only very few of the other literatures), is more humanistic 
or humane than Sa'di. The main theme of his corpus is 
humanity and human life — in all its thousand and one aspects 
Prom religion to love and sex, he discusses everything 
with a quiet candour, analysing everything and suggesting 
man how to behave in different situations. His understanding 
of human psychology and human problems is perfect. (It is 
this quality of the Shaykh. which gives a modern relevance 
to his sayings) He loves man and wants others to respect 
and love this Son of God. He is too sensitive for the human 
miseries and his heart aches at the woeful plight of man. this 
world is full of miseries and hardships and Sa'di — the 


emotional humanist — wants to protect man from suffering 
and to give him a happy and peaoeful life • This over* 
whelming, all - encompassing love for the humanity and human 
being is such a prominent feature of Sadi 1 e works and such 
a necessary outcome of his humanistic approach to life, 
that it will be superfluous and to further 


elaborate on this toplo. The rather, amirtaWmiarwrrtkr we 
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should heaken to the Shaykh's advice ( f ^ >—7, w /u> 

and give a few examples from hie Kulliyat to 
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ascertain ourpoint. It is very difficult to select because 

| , .. j ; , i i I / 

' t every pnge of his voluminous 
is a manifestation of his deep love and ooapaaslon for 
humanity. However, we are citing below a few examples fro* 
his Kulllyat to enable the reader to understand and 
appreciate the writer’s pointi 

X. One should not be self*oentred and must care for his 
fellow beingst > 









(such a dearth one year befell in Damascus 
That friends forgot their affection* 


X* Kulllyat p. 245 




So stingy did heaven grow to enrfth 
That neither orop nor palm did wet their lipsi 
Naught was it hut the widow-woman*8 *AhV 
Whenever smoke-plume from a vent-hole rose 
The trees unprovisioned 1 saw, like a dervish 
In suoh stats came to ms a friend. 

On his hones a skin of him remaining 
Xeaid to hlai’O friend, of pure temper *, 

What misery's befallen you? Say l 
At me he thunderedi 'Where's your mind? 

It's wrong to ask a question when you know the answer 


2. 


Kindness and compassion is always rewarding! 
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(A kind was subject to a terrible disease, the mention 
of whloh is not sanctioned by custom. The tribe of 
Tuaaal physicians agreed that this pain cannot be 
allayed except by means of the bile of a person. 

The son of s landholder was dissevered. The exe¬ 
cutioner wee reedy to slay the boy who then looked 
heavenwards end sailed. The king asked! * What 
occasion for laughter is there la euoh e position?' 

Tho youth repliedi *•«•• Z see o other refuge besides 
God tho moot high', The sal tea beeaae troubled at thee 
words, end he selds 'Zt Is better for as to perish 
then to shod innocent blood*,,... Zt is said that 
the king also recovered hie health during that 
week,) 


X, Kulllyat, P. 9d 
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3* Religion aoane earring the humanityt 
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4. Sa'di lneplree others to be hind to their fellow belngst 



Now that the present discussion is ooning to an end v 
let us revise what are the fundamental quantise of 
humanisms An overwhelming love of humanity| a rational 
approach towards religion and aoralityt a total belief la 
the individual freedom of mani a keen appreciation of 
beauty| an unfailing optimism) and, above all, an 
unflinching faith in the basis goedaees of man and in 
the harmonious development of all his inetlnota. These 
are the baeie ingredients of humanism* When we turn to 
that Persian genius, Sa'di we find net a plethora of 


X* Kulliyat p. 277 
2* Ibid, p. 143 
3. Ibid, p. 242 
4* Ibid p. 243 



humanIan and auoh a marvellous projection of all the 
abora - mentioned qualities, that we wonder how a poet of 
the twelfth century oan share the ideas of the 14th oentury 
philosophers l The Shaykh of Shiras is so *huaanlstio* 
in all his view points, that we oan undoubtedly call hia 
the * fore-father* of huoanisa* The strange oontemporary 
appeal which the Shaykh enjoys today is based on the very 
fact that, through his writings, he expresses attitudes 
which even now are not out-aoded | and as long as huaan 
being and human Ilfs continue to be a souroe of Interest, 
the rose-garden of the Shaykh* s sayings will also go on 
intoxicating us by its fragrence. 

In the end, let us pay homage to the humanity and to 
the humanist hiaeelf in his own Terse* ( 
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I. Kulliyat, p, 577 
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Sadi and flrd—1 eoaparod «a Hunanlsts 

\ihan after dealing with Sadi *3 humanism ono cones to 
seek for his like in the Aroian liter turo* one’s efforts 
09 ora doomed to failure* The ten.xjra untal inclination of the 
Iranian race towards lyrical poetry and the social* political 
and economical necessities of singing the praise of some 
powerful and bounteous patron served as compulsive incen¬ 
tives for the wri ora «f d poets of tiioso bygone agos to 
cultivate the ghazal* the ronia; tic nsthanawi and the qasida* 
^sticism being another creative factor* it brought about 
the great mathnawi of Huai and some scattered treatises on 
the subject* All of these dealt either with the emotional or 
the sordid side of human nature* none of them considered 
humanity In its fulness or aimed at helping it to echiov# 
a natural and bal an c e d growth* If some pious soul felt 
compassion for nan’s woeful plight he turned into • moralist 
or a sage and -arote an or a S* 

But* in reality* the prospect is not as barren as that • 

one has only to turn to that infinite repository of the Persian 


genius, the , and one rail! find in it such a plethora 

of humanism and such a tost of humanists that one will 
gape in stupefied wonder* And, indeed, the thing is 
stupefying enough end wonderful enough* One sees the 
humanistic maxims of Gulls ten followed centuries before 
Gullstan wss ever written* end the ideals of kingship end 
nobility as propounded in Busten realized e quarter of a 
rail Ionium before Bus ten was even conceived* And, wonder of 
wonders, those phenomena ap,ooar where one would least expect 
or suspect them to bo* They are tact with on bloody battle*, 
fields end in global wars* Indeed, the fact is hard to swallow 
that the best epic of a language Is its next best composition 
on humanism also, end that the next-best epic writer of the 
world is one of the greatest humanists as well* But the 
thing stands proof* lot us pause and consider* 

The jingling resemblance between human and humane, and 
between humanitarian!am and humanism, confuses the ndnd 
about the true significance of these words t Human is taken 
to be synonymous with humane} humanism is regarded to be as 
one with humenltarlanlsm* But, in fact, the two sets of words 
have nothing in common save their cooaenelng letters* 

Humanism is a natural and spontaneous bloom while hu e enl * 
tarlanism is s product of the ethical tot-touse. To change the 
metaphor, while human!tarlanism is *tbe milk of human 
kindness" pure and unadultarated* kumanlem ia the same thing 
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but with the customary aqueous dash of the milkman's 
bucket* Humanism does not deal with ideal but with natural 
human beings* And, indeed, it Is better that is is so, 
for, while nature is all around and with us in the world, 
the ideal is no-where to be found except in the oind of 
the abstract theorist* vm meet human beings with the 
human weaknesses and strengths ovorywhoro; but immaculate 
supermen are no more than the phantom® of the philosophical 
focncy* it is not meant that humanism denies or belittles 
virtue* It admits that it exists but tt*at it is juxtaposed 

with evil which servos as foil to set it off to advantage. 


There is a very strong philosophical basis for all 

this as well* Let us turn to the* famous Triad of tho 
Hegelian Dialectics. It eoraprioos of Thesis, the Anti- 
Thesis, and tho Synthesis - in simpler language, the Being, 
tho Mot-iBoing, and tho Determined being* Our oxperience 
knows not of a Thing per se (Being) Thesis), a thing 
corresponding to its ideal concept, i.e* a thing without 
tho admixture of its Opposite Thing (Hot-Being) Anti- 
Thesis)* btwt we do find in nature is always a mixture of the 
two, l#e. an amalgam of two exa otly opposite realities (Detox 
mined neingt Synthesis), Light per se, i.e* light covering 
the whole range of the speetrue, is never experienced in 
n luroj wh at Is mot with io light having a certain 
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vwvo-lenghi* Tho moasuro ©T that wavo—longht ij^so facto 
suggests that it is not tho ideal and tho supreme light} 
that there are wsvo-lenghta greater as -d leader then it* And 
so with virtue* The ideal of this Thesis or its Anti-Thesis 
(Evil) Is never experienced by us* vtiat we moot in nature is 
alleys a mixture of those two opposites* Of course* this 
mixture has infinite varieties with the varying degree of the 
measure of each of its components in ovary particular and 
individual case# And from this very fact emanates tho raison 
dotro both for Ethics and tumonism* As in a given amalgam 
tiio measure of virtue and evil is changeable and contro¬ 
llable, Ethical teaching gets ita justification. And as these 
amalgams of virtue and evil DO EXIST* we enter the realistic 
and attractive field of Humanism. 

The Ideal lood toned down by loaiity* Vico rodoomed 
with virtue — thio is tho burden of Humanism* end of Flrdawsl 
as x>ll. There are neither angels nor devils in Shahnama* hut 
a mixture of angelhood and devilry* At one end of this 
humanistic continuum stands the devilish arch-angel Rustam* 
and at th? other the cherubic devil Piran, with a host of 
celestial and hellish heirarchies throw in-be tw e en* in 
spite of his Jahan-Pehlawani end the heroism which that 
august office obligates* tho stratagems to which Rustam 
stooped in his fight with Suhrafa and Xafandyar are will known. 
And, depp ite his soldierly end d eep sonso of loyalty for 
tho Keyanian Dynasty* tho same Jaban-Pahlawen's occasional 



bursts of rebellious angor against Kay-Kaus and Tus also 
no ad no reminder* on tiie other hand, tho solicitation of 
Plran, tho con^^ondor-rin-chitif of the evil forces of Afrasiyab, 
for siyaush is also remembered with surreptitious approval 
by every reader of the Shahname* The expansive, story* 
telling style of Flrdswsl makes hie unsuitable for quota* 
tion in a small essay like the present one* The reader is 
recommended to road the relative passages in shehnama itself* 

To Judge rtrdawsl as a humanist it is best to ascerw 
tain !iis views on the basic tenets of humanism with which 
we are fairly o 11 acquainted by now* 

1* Religion • feligion in humanism is not s trait* j«o~ 
k ’ted formalism, it is s pliable thing, serving to promote 
human good and adaptable to the exigencies of tima snd space* 

Its regulating principle is reason* Lot us see what .irdawai 
has to offer us here* Two references will suffice* 

First, we find in bhahnama the Praise of Reason put 
just after the Praise of God and before the Praise of the 
Prophet* (And, believe and like it or not, even in this 
reverse order Fir dausi writes only one versa on tho latter 
topic and then passes on*) This arrangement is contrary to 
that usually followed by other Persian poets of the slassical 
tradition, in these latter, the Praise of the Prophet lanedlatel) 
follows that of clod* Flrdewsl changes the order of precedence 
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in or dor to stress his conviction that for man*$ salvation 
on oarth and in heaven reason is the supreme guide, and 


that in discovering God's will it con»s first to any 
apostolic mission* The terms in which ho glorifies Hasson 
leave his sense in no doubts . 
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Than as to formal conformity* rirdawsi thinks It quit* 
unnecessary* Tha thing which counts is tho spirit of charity 

Contained in religion, and not its suporficioot 
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(Can any critic c&atlng ilsh hare if the speaker is Firdausi 


or the gre t humanist Sadi? C*f* the sbaykh's famous linasi 
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1* 5 hahn«fV>, ad* £1*tiaaadani, Tehran, v*I p»2 
2* Ibid, V*Z, p.234 
3* ulliyot f ^-21 
4* Ibid, p*229 
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2# liberty * ^a>b'l• This la yot another 
important article of the humanist*© arood and directly 
follow Iron the pro coding principle of Reason* If reason 
is soprano In the Ufa of man, then ho should bo free to 
follow it in thought, speech and action# rotters, whether 
religious, social or political, should not rootrain him 
from following fcba t Gisilng Star arui from reaching the 
ultimata goal of his spiritual fulfilment# This principle 
was so important in the eyes of <irdawoi that his whole 
groat work is infused with it* Indeed, the bast praise ho can 
bestow on his dear country is to call it the Land of the 
Independent! and for him the Independent People par 
excellence are the People of Iran# This is vry clearly borne 
out where he uses t;» phrauo in contrabisti&feion to tho 

Turks* Giw brln s tho letter of Kay-KauG to Rustam reporting 

the incursion of Suhrab and dilating upon his heroic exploits# 


Pustan laughs end refuses to believe Iti 
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1# Shahnena, v*X, p#36 



Mark the third lino which gives tho reason for Bust am* a 
incredibility end uses the word aL^yT** opposed to 

Shahnanae is the Book of Kings, and kingship demands 
o bo dienes and submission* But the independence of spirit of 
Firdausi's is such that ever and anon it bursts tho 

barrage and outflows tho dam* Two examples will suffice. 
Strangely and significantly# both of them belong to the 
reign of dahhek. than whom no worst tyrant had ever ruled 
Pornla* 

X. one day tho tyrant describes to tho assembled .Aibada 
his dream about Faridun and asks them to explain it to him* 


They tremble and cower to tall the truth* But on© bravo soul 
stops forward and harangues the kinn in tho following torraat 

1 . S, / / , 3#- / 
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1* shahnaoo, v.X* p.34 
2* Ibid# v.X# p.40 


XI* Oahhah makes tho raubods to sign the charter of his 
Absolution* Sudden ly Kaos appears on the scene, and after 
chiding the monarch in no weak terms about his brutal 
excesses, demands that his son’s life should be spared* 
Dehhak concedes* Then he gives the Charter to Ksw* and 

requests him to witness it* tkm listens 
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And then this insigni. ficant and destitute irocwmon or comes 
out in open rebellion and incites and unites tho whole 
country against the foreign tyrant* 


3* Personal Honour — This is intimately connected with 
Liberty and Freedom since it i9 their direct and natural 
product* shahnama is replete with its examples and we 
repeatedly com across cases where any threat to its security 
brings about a violent end Inst antan eo u s reaction* Perhaps, 
one of tho most grand examples is the foil swing* Sarw shah 
of Yemen seeks the counsel of hie courtiers as to how he 


1* Shahnama, v*l* p*dO 
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should reply to Par 1 dun’s proposal or the raarrlego of his 
sons with tho Yemenite king’s daughters* Tho fearless sons 
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4. Oontontnwnt • This is yet another blossom which 
adorns tho humanist’s rlower-bed* Tho two chief aspects of 
humanism are a poaco vdthin and a peace without* This 
•peace within" can never bo achieved without tho calm and 
serenity of contentment* siyaush living happily in Turan 
with his beloved Parangis is the happiest example of a peace¬ 
ful and contented ln<J* Another tragic ayarlon princo, Iraj, 
tho youngest son of Paridun, exposes his views on tho 
subject to his brothers in this wayj 
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1* Shehnama, v*Z, p*58 
2* Ibid, v«Z, p*7b 
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5* Sicorlty • like Liberty* the spirit of Sincerity also 
infuses the whole Shahnsma. rirdawsi's word for it is 
which in Persian signifies sincerity as well as truthfulness t 
indeed* this truthful sincerity so assesses the oot’s 
mind that his verse also partakes of its ualitv • it© has no 
art* for all art is untrue. Instead of the artist's colouring 

brush* ho holds a plain alrror in his hard* And, of course, 

a plain mirror can neither colour nor e:nbollinh nor distort} 

it can only reflect* To illustrate tbo difference, !jor© is on© 

extract each froa Miami and ,irdawsi dealing with a common 

them© - the jewels of a king’s regalia* 

Miami (in Mkandar-oama )% c L 
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1* <u 111 y a VI- ha c a-i-M zami-i~Gen j a vi , Intlahirat-i-Amir 
fCabir, Tehran* p.769* 
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Fir dais® i (Kay-Khusraw inspecting his arny, Th* ,vol.II ,p.94) t 
d L -'s' vV u ** />f JJoLl. 
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Moithor of the two masters employs a single si,vile for the 
pearls# but thoir difference of approach is a parent* To 
glorify the king, :4?«ai bolittlos tho poarl (his pororap* 
tory orders i plying that it is no better than a slave)* 3ut 
not so the truthful rlrdowsi# :?o mentions it with honour for 
it is attorning the person of the king, ttirasai in his real to 
be clever forgots that by disparaging tho orna™cnt he is 
detracting from tlx? greco ot tho person orna uonted. The 
p arl oasrgos from the ocean ail right, but on its face is 
a blush, not a sparkle# 2t never pays to do violence to the 
truth# tar» point should be noted here# The reason vd»y 
Firdawsi's artless sincerity is so impressive is that the 
reader feels sure that whatever he is getting is the truth 
and nothing but the truth# In other wards, it is not the 
portrayed images which fill us with pleasure, but the 
realisation that their portrayal is natural end true# 


1# sfcahnama, v#II, p#94 



6* Appreciation of Beauty - A humanist appreciates 

beauty in every shape* And so does .irdawsi* Ami not only 


does ho enjoy beaut * but ho also knows tho proportions which 
go to make a graceful for®* Viewed in this light* his whole 
Shahnanie is an exquisite piece of the modeller’s art# How* 
ever* that the beauty of the usual and common sort may not 
go by default* here follow two illustrations from shahnamai 
X* Th maids of Rudaba describe her to the pago-boy of 
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II* Purud* the son of Sutirab, is encircled and wounded 
at Kalat by the Iranians* He dies in the .fort, and the 
fair maids of the boy’s court commit suicide by leaping down 
from the parapet wall! 2 . 
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1* shahnara, v*I* p*127 
2. Ibid, v.ll, p.120 



It is doutful if a ;.Tottior sidle or a daintier verse has 
ev>r beer, penned by any Persian poet# 

7* Practical ffisdom - Practical wisdom* ruse, 
dissembling* diploewrcy, or what you vdllj it has types and 
typos* Pirdawsi was too upright to stoop to the * ^ 

variety* (And* indeed* so was the Shaykhj out occasionally 
he could not resist the temptation of turning a pretty 
quip*) but in the respectable art of diplomacy ho is perfect 
Suhrab is doing havoc in the Persian army. Kay- :au3 sends 
Glw to Sis tan with urgent ©ur'sraons for Hu-taci* The Jahan- 
Pahlawan entertains his son-in-law for three days and then 

starts for court* On arrival ho is harshly rebuked by the 

king for the delay* Rustam counters this downpour of the 


peevish monarch’s wrath with conto.pt and lo.»v s in disdain 

for sistan* The terror of Suhrab again seizes the court and 

some senior g©noral3 hurry to stop and pacify Rustan. Their 

apology takes the lino usuel on such occasions izS-\ . ♦ 

* ^‘yiT'y O Jr*/ 
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etc. Rut Rustam’s wrath is not to' he calmed down by su&h 
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feeble excuses* He foaaas and fulminates and declares that 
he is fed up with the Icing and fears none hut the pure Godi 
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i* Shahni.ma* v.I* pp.372-73 
2* ibid* v.I pp*372-73 
3. Ibid, v.I pp.*373.73 
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And now the crafty fox tackles the enraged lion* Gudorz, 
the oiliest and tho tapot prudent a ong tho soliciting lot, 
strikea this sly note* ✓ ^ 
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The storm subsides as if by magic and tho Jabarwpahlawsn tur m 
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Bm Conformity to Mature - In the present writer*a humble 
opinion this is the gist end the spirit end the sine que 
non of ell humanism* According to the huasnistic theory men 
is neither en angel nor e beast, and it is In his 1terest 
that he should remain so, indeed# every effort to the 

1. shehnams# v,I, pp#373»73 

2. 



contrary is doomed to failure site© it aitas at 
subverting the unsuovortabl© net-are* It is lust this 
hurdle against which religion stumhios and falls in its 
bid to super-human!so the human species* Attests of the 
opposite type which wish to subgrade man to a worm or 
worse are latecomers in the field and no one is sure 
about their result ae yet* tfursanisa scrupulously avoids 
both these pitfalls* It lents men reanaio at his 
appointed place and tries to make him worthy of it* 

There is no vortical rise or fall* only a lateral expansion 
and spread* In this way more fulness is ac^eved with bettor 

balance* mn as a frisky and foolish little animal is better 

suited to survive and thrive in this fatuous world than 
he would be as a Vice-Oeront of tod or', Garth* ; Irdawsi 
knows this full oil and plans his clvr ctoro accordingly. 
After Shakespeare* shahnama is perhaps the greatest art 
gallery of humanism in the world literature* quotations 
would be invidious* but one has to quote* And* perhaps * the 
following piece taken almost at random is as good as any 
o thor* 

ay-^us has not yet nominated Key«*ttiueraw as his heirg 
but most of the nobility desire end hope that he would do 
so* Tus, being himself a member of the royal family* wants 
otherwise* Gudarz gives a reception in honour of Key- 

^husraw v/,ich Tus does not attend* 'low lot rirdawsi 



take up the story* 
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But hotter counsels prevail# the shah intorvono3, and the 
momentary ©f fervescence of those fiory old raen pacsos 
away* The reader should judge if the great beroea of this gr at 
Iranian Epic behave like the vdae '.ton of tho East or like 
a bunch of unruly school*boys. 

. jgBaaaaaat 


How that we havo bocotae acquainted width Firdawsi 
at. a humanist* lot uo see how he compares v?ith Sadi in 
the sa-fno field. Both are realist* and not idealist * except 
tbot e^ch of then deals with Reality in his own personal 
and particular way. (/^discussion of these personal and 

particular ways of theirs will follow later on.) /or example, 
to bo chivalrous and nothing but chivalrous to an onocjy 
is tho ideal. But to check chivalry fronj becoiing a hazard 
to self-preservation is practical prudence, oth Sabi and 

irJawai subscribe to this latter view. Ihe shaykh writes 
in his Gull stem 'jt f'jfc*?, o^> Jy 


(Do not pity tho weakness of a foe because when he 

gains strength he sdll not spare th e) 

And in sbahnas* we find suhrab g e tti ng hie untimely death 
just because he had disregarded this important principle. 


1. /uliiyat-i—sa’di* p.199 
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I ho positive converse of this fie 2 ti ve rul© is that oven 
a foul is fair to circumvent 0 deadly enemy* Sadi says 
in Justani (fj> */ ^ o 1 * or£> ^ ^ lL> <j^> y* 

jJ-s i <j-*'J Xd-~ f ^ 

(Kiss the hand it is not meet to iitst 
Deal with the victors by guile and solf-a basement! 
Bustarn by skilful management came to jonbage 
And I0xar.dly.5r escaped not his noose 
The foeman can be skinned 03 occasion serves* 
Conciliate hies, then, as though with a friend! 

In Firdawsi the encounter of Bustarn and Isfar yar carries 

this same burden* realizing himself to be no match for the 

redoubtabli Kayanian prince, the astute Jahan-Pahlawen 

plays foul* And in choosing his particular brand of foul 

> . 

ho despises not oven d >>*? , the ooct mortal sin o; the 
Iranian ’*/t’<oloyy* (dark now Isfnr.byar mentions it thrice 
in his accusation of Buctamt ^ 
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1. KulllyitojUSadit p*199 
2* Shahnama, v*III.p,359 

3* lid, V*22I p*305 
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It was said earlier that oath Sadi and >irdawsi 
subscribed to a common humanist idoal but that thoir jsodos 
of expression were different, since Sadi is not only a 
student Of human nature but a thinker as well* we find in him 
both ate tract principles and concrete illustrations from life. 
But In lirdawsi*s montalaot-up the active and the practical 
dominate the meditative and the conceptual. So there is 
little of theory and abstraction in hlsaj there is only 
application and realization* which moans that in Sadi the 
exposition of his abstract views is direct while in 
Firdawai it is indirect. Sadi propounds his huesanist 
principles as principles with plainness and cogency, while 
in ; lrdawsi they are not expressed as principles at- all 
but can only bo inferred indirectly iron the way in which 
he tells his story and tho manner in which he rsakes his 
characters to act and to ro-act* m oey call th;* one a 


theoretical and the other a j^actical humanist# Tho following 
comparative extracts frosn the two will help to clarify as wall 
as to illustrate the point. 

X. The Theriot a good king should cherish and reward 


soldiers. 


Its expression as principle by Sadii 

/ ' 
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(When a oouragoous man one tioo Ghows hardihood* 
fils rank should be adv.needs 

A ocond tins his heart he *11 set on perishing. 
And Have ?<© dread to fi ;ht with <3©cll ) 

The idealization of this Conception in Firdausi 

(the Conception itself being left out to bo inferred by the 

reader)* *Cayw*§j»raw ascends the thrones ^ 
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X* Kulliyat-i-SacIi« p«264 
2* shahnaaa* v*XX* pp*75&*81 
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The Conception (3edi)i 
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(Treat pleasantly your troops in days of ease, 
That they rvsry be oi service In hardti^es*) 

•. • • V ^ 

The idealization (Firdawsi, V ^ /y* 
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2* Shahnaina, v*XI* pp.37-.J3 


And in this manner> Kay-Khuaraw boo tows prise after 
prize on his generals oaeb of whoa voluntarily and with 
alacrity offers to unde take some dangerous task proposed by 
tho king* The point to note here is that the prizes are 
givon before the performance of the assignment* It is doubt* 
ful if Sadi's precept of J. 

(S t J*:> J >s if> •* x f ~ 

(Now is the time to kiss your warriors* hands * 

»4ot when the ©nemy *9 begun to boat his drums!) 

could find a handsomer ap: iication* And mark the grace with 

which iirdewsl sublimates tho whole scone* A cynic may 

regard the matter as sordid business jssed on simple 

self—interest* a king seeking the help of the i_>rav© 

generals to fight his enemies and a soldierly nobility deslroi 

to add to its worldly fortunes* But* in fact, it is not so 

even in Sadi** versa ( ~>Jj^ )j there ia a lot of 

difference between sel^—interest and Enlightened self** 

interest* And what to say of irdawsi? Sonevoiant generosity 

and chivalrous sacrifice are competing with oaeh other 

in an outbidding match* There is no •Self" boroj and if 

there is any* it is that which carries the potent name of 


1* ?Culliyit-l*»S®di» p*a§4 




Self-Begirding ser-timent tho spur of all that is good and 
noble and sublime in man# m should bo in great error if va© 
called it like tho cynic a "sordid business"# & would 
still be amiss if w© confused it with Sadi *5 staple 
humanism# The ratljor it is the fanly Huraoism of a manful 
and stalwart genius* 

It may be useful to do vote a few word® more to what 
has been called hero, for want of better terms, tho Simple 
Humanism of Sadi on tho one hand and tho Hanly Humanism 
of firdawsi or, the other# Simple Humanism may be said to 
operate when a man behaves like a man, i#o# naturally, and 
re4lizoo that it is better for him to do so, and knows that 
ho is doing so# Thus there is an adducing of reason and 
a conaiousno s of conformity# 'Jut iVSanly Humanism neither 
reasons nor wits; it sirs ly ecto as n uro prompts it to 
do# Since it is not attributable to any apparent motive it 
is purer, end sinco it is not solf#*coscious it is mere 
spontaneous, than simple Humanises# Let us again turn to Sadi 
and ilrdawsi for illustrations### 

9 

2# The thorns is & , Penalty — The evil-doer 

deserves, not asrtty* but punishment condign to his evil# 

'■ I . / / ' ■ .■*- 

S^cujs ^evdi *. -»■^ v? yJ-*^** •* «—o > f <Jy* 

(To do good to wicked persons is like 
Doing evil to good men#*) 


X# Kulliyat, p#32 



And agaim 
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And yot again* 
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flero is the perfect didactic Ooublot* tho Procopt and Its 
justific tionj io unforgiving to* or doctry, tho ovii-door* 
for its benefits are so and so and so* It is all biroan 

nature* and so it is all humanism# out so for it io only 
that which v'ja have called Simple or elementary Humanism* 

And now for its other variety* vir# 'only Humanism* lot ue 
turn to rirdawoi* the subject being ^>, 1 ? still* 

The iovo-end-hate cobles of his step-mother, Sudabe* 
banishes ^iyaush to Turan where he ultimately gets killed by 
the order of Afrasiyab* Tho murdered prince*s god-f tber. 


X* Kulliyat, p*199 
2* Ibid * p* 
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R us tan, kills .udaba in roven^o. Mow lot us hoar Firdawsi 
spoaklfvji 
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This is neither penalty nor punishment, but raging 
retribution and dire uooa* Pirdawsi lets loose a ferocious 
fury to bum down the criminal* lot others seek motives and 
Justification in the ashes* 

2* The Theme - and as no one can outdo saddi in 
felicitous brevity* so let us quote him verbatim# 

And v^jy? Because />* ~ ~ * 

(Increase the standing of your intlaotos* 

For perfidy will novor come from one you’ve cherished) 

And in the seme strain# ^ 

(ishenevor a servant of yours grows old f 
forget not the claim of his years to support* 


These again are the twins ralsonne' o: the aidactician* the 
maxira and its rati na lo* 


:.ow lot us turn to Mrdawai* The Iranian army, 
under the leadership of Hustan, returns from a highly 
successful campaign against the Chinese rhaqan anj the Turanian 
Afrasiyab* j 
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1* Kulliyat, P.230 
2« Sbahnacsa* v*Il, pp*306-307 
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It is not life© a king receiving his generals in audionco, but 
like a fa'illy ro—union# The most aged star of this gal oxy 
is Gudarst arKi so this Old Ore's craving for food is the 
greatest# He cuts short the royal queries and re 4 uosts for 
refreshment* The amused indulgence shown by the Shah to the 
Doyen of his imperial court and the laughing rejoinder* ,km / 
J r L \? 4 >J #re perhaps the sweetest part cf this sveot scone 
which constitutes one of the manifestations of rirdawsi's 
humanism# 

Examples like this may be multiplied from Shahnana* 
gut the difficulty lies in their extent# They would mostly 
be descriptive scenes and, therefore, of necessity, lengthy 
and unsuitable to bo roporoducod in a brief discussion like 
the present one# Indeed, t!x> west proof that bhohrvv-ja is 
ono of the best studies in bujanisi.i is the Shahriuia itself# 

As r-.urai says* _ > ^ /L-U* I 


: otw&ihotending all that has been affirmed earlier 
in this essay, Irdawsi also sometimes indulges in theoretical 
doc trim ring, and once ho does so with such sames tness and 
poignancy that the great Shaykb incorporates it verbatim in his 
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t’Jow ofcll said Firdausi (he of pure birth, 

On whose pure dust lx? mercyJ) 

'Afflict not the ant who drags grain along 
For life ho has, and surer life is pleasant)# 


1# Kulliyat, p#270 




The lines deserve to ho made tho motto of t!xs JeH. *e (Jhion 
Cor fc&ld life Preservation# But, on tho tthole* this mode 
of diction wee not natural to the groat ©pic write** It 
needod o mastery of epigram which was denied to the 
garrulous old dlhqen# Tho salons of 0aru*s»5alam and the gey 
boulevards of shixaa wore better salted to cultivate that 
sophisticated vdt than the rugged glands of Tub# a glance 
at tho Co us© Is of Ardaahtr 1 to his son# stiepur# and 
coloring them with Sadi’s similar utterances v4Jl prove 
tho truth of this assertion# 
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fbo net &• 4rt«&ac to t olooot tbo Mi of tho oonroo 9 
oo ooU on of this oooojr, lo la olgbt* Zt boo boon on 
oxoiting boot and o olooo finlob* Of oooroo, tbo Skajkh 
lo tbo wlanor* bat deoo not flrdovol dooorro o oonoolotlon 
prist? 



(a) Definition of Igrrloloa 

(b) Sadi aa a Ljrioiot 

(o) Sadi and Khusraw ooreprod aa Lyricists 
(d) Sail and Hafls^ compared as Lyricists 
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Before entering Into the discussion of Sadi as a 

lyrioiat, It will bs useful to hart a close look at 

lyrioiaa and to endeavour to know uh&t it exactly mm atm. 

Tbs sxistlng as xtar on tbs subjaot saasts to to meagre 

and nssds elaboration and eupp&aentatlon. Ths olsarast 

and ths aost appropriate dsfinitions on vftleh tbs prsssat 

writer oould l#y hand aro given below. A fuller diseussion 

along their guiding lines will follow latars 

Z 

X* Chamber* o Bhorolopaodla i 

• Lyrici Tbs fipreeke divided poetry into Ipio, 
XLegy, Satire. Orman and Hells. Tbs equivalent 
tern *lyrie* oaas cooperatively latter, whsa 
Greek lyrio poetry was already dead........ 

*Xn practice, by *lyrie’ aodera usage aaaaat 

% 

(1) stprt peaas. often personal.generally in 
etensaa or pindarle asters er (11) all pastry 


I. Chamber’s Bnoyelopaedle. taw levieed Edition London. 
Hew York. 1967• v.TIIX 
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not BarrtUvi or 4ramtlO| or (111) aort 

vaguely a till* poems or passages In voroe or 

•von In prose, of a specially emotional ton#,.,* 

X 

2. Am£s& fi&» TOl « 

• Lrrlo Pootry t Tho origin* of lyrlo pootry 
aro merged with thoao of narration* booauaa 
of tho primitive conditions undor whloh tho 
distinction botwoon tho two typoo did not 
oxlot — that Is* when thoro wao no oloarly 
folt dlfforonoo betwoon tho rotating of an 
lnoldont and tho expression of tho enotlona 
aoooolatod wlthlt. With tho development^ of 
art v tho /• oooao to have boon a gra ?ual dif¬ 
ferentiation of the originally united arts of 
poetry and muslo* Tho progrooa of poetry was, 
in general* marked by an lnoroaood oaphasio on 
tho Individuality of tho artist and on tho 
personal or subjective elements in Xyrlo poetry* 
further by tho dlalnlahod Importance of lto 
association with a»tU t and a corresponding 
growth of tho reflective or intellectual slow, 
neat* so that modern lyrlo poetry lo hut slightly 
aoooolatod with astual song* though it la still 
oontorod on tho ozprooslon of tho subjective 
emotion** 


X* fttoyolopaedia Amorloana* International Edition Vow York. 
1966, v.XXV 
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Ths STirjt»*p , i apoyolopesdlat 

* Lrrlo ?wtry > may perhaps bs bsat described 
as that olaa? of poetry which expresses emotion 
directly, and In this sense Includes the ode* 
the sonnet* the elegy* the hymn, and the song* 
•in lyrlo poetry the poet sixes vent to h&s 
personal emotions or experiences —* his joys* 
sorrows* cares oonplalats* aspirations* despair* 
or reproduces In words the Impressions which 
nature or history has made upon him* (n.R. 
Driver* Introduction to the History of the old 
Testament — 1891)* 

2 


Hudson, william Henryt An Introduction to the study of 

Lltamture t 

*••••• Poetry may be divided into two olaeuee: 
There Is ths postry in which ths post goss deep 
down into himself and flnda his Inspiration and 
his subjects in his own exportenoee* thoughts 
reelings. There Is ths postry In whloh ths pest 
goes out of himself* mingles with tbs aettens 
and passions of ths world without* The former 
olnss ws may call personal or subjective poetry* 
or ths poetry of eel ^/delineation and self* 
expression. The latter ws may sell impersonal* 


1. Ths yaciaillan* s Everyman's Snoyelopasdla* fourth Sdltion* 
low York* 1959* ▼.Till. 

2* An Introduction to ths study of Literature* by Hudson* 
William Henry. 
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or objoetlvo poetry...... To tht subjective 

poetry, the nano lyrioal la fton also applied 
Lyrlo pootry In tho original moaning of tho torn, 
was pootry oomposod to bo anng to tho aooonpaal* 
mont of "lyre* or * harp* • But tho moo of tho 
torn lyrioal io mostly applied to that kind o t 
pootry In uhloh tho poot lo priolpally oooupiad 
with himself." 

"In such slaplor for ms, this porooaal poo try 
la almost unlimited In rouge and variety, for 
it may t moh noarly all aapooto of experleaoe, 
from thooo whioh art moat narrowly Individual 
to thooo whioh involve tho broadest latoroato 
of our oowkoh humanity* Thus wo hav* tho lyrlo 
wnloh akims tho llghtor tilings of life, ao In tho 
so-oalled * vorse do aooloto*, tho lyric of 
lovo in all lto phases, and with all lto atten¬ 
dant hopoo and longings, Joys and sorrows, 
tho lyrlo of patrlotlea, tho lyrlo of rollglouo 
amotion and oouatlooa othor kinds whsrs psraonal 

•action prevails"* 

I 


1* Kj 


5 . sxaxs&aLa *" 

" Lrrlo i Lyre, a musloal 
Lyrioal pootry among tho 


with stringa. 
no oallod 


I* Svsry inn's tneyolopaodla. Fifth odltlon, London 1967, 
v.TIII, p* IOI-IoT* 
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beosuse It whs «ung or recited with the «oooa* 
pan 1 ment of mole* Lyrlo poetry nay perhaps bo 
boot described as that class of poetry whioh 
expresses emotion directly and In this sense, 
includes the ode, the sonnet* the elegy* the 
peala the hyaa and the song* * In lyric poetry 
the poet gives vent to his personal emotions 
or experiences — his joy* sorrows* cares* 
oompleints, aspirations* despair — or repro¬ 
duces in words the impression whioh nature 
or history has made upon him* (s.H*driver* 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament* 1891)"* 

I 

6. Professor a*c* radlexs Lectures on Poetry. 5eo.ed**X9IX* 
sixth lectures The Long Poem in ward a worth* a Age* en 

pseesat* 

In disousslng lyrloal poetry Pro* Bradley says* 
"The centre of interest is * inward*• It is an interest 
in smotion* thought, will* rather than in sees** events* 
notions, which express and recast oa emotions, thoughts* 
will".<pl*3>. 


X* Lectures on Poetry, by A.o* Bradley* Booed Xdltioa*I91I, 
sixth leoturet * The Long Poes la wordeworth* e Age* 
en passant'* 






About the length of ft lyrlo, Bradley soft* no 
rftftoon idly ft long pooa Ilk# Speno r's ADOffAIS 
whloh contain fifty-fir# • tan mas, should not 
bo oallod ft lyrlo* But ho does aot insist on 
this point* and sooopts tho generoily hold 
▼low in tho 90 wordst "It will however bo ogrood 
thst in general n lyrlool pooa any bo oollod 
start ooapsrod with ft norm tiro or Aran/fPtW) 
Proa oil this * throo central ideas oaorgot 
I• A lyrlool pooa ahoud havo WORD MUSIC for it woo 
mualoal song whloh gar# birth to it* 

2* Zt should* proforobly* bo a start pleoe* 

3. Lastly* and uost Importantly* it should doal with 
personal oaotlons* Avon if a post doala with ldoas and 
avents* his pooa should bo personally and oaotlonally 
orientated, that is* his thorns of nar.atloa should bo* 
not ldoas and events* but tho way la whloh they affoot 
his personal saotlona* 

Keeping an eye on the Persian lyrlo in geaaral* 
and on Sadi's lyrical poeas in partioular* the above 
three points nay bo eloboratod thaot 
X* Language — zt baa boon pointed out above that tho 
language of a lyrlo should bo awsleal* But la this sou text 
it is bettor to substitute 'oaug-Xlke* for uuslool* Tho 
word 'uuoioal* denotes olaply the sweetness of words* 
so long as tho language to fluent* its words singly not 



harsh, and eolleotively oadent, it asgr be oalled aueioal. 

As, for instance, this Torso of Haflst 

I 

£;/ pY U j 

t./ " ^ y — <S~ f > > J* ^ * 

Ait this Is not ths language of a song, A 0005 - and there- 
fors a lyrle should hays all this - and aoaethlng aoro. 

It should hays a feleolty of expression whioh aakss it 
fresh, Trash, aot furbishod - that Is tho point* A song, 
if it is a truo song, is ths spontaneous symphony of ths 
soul. It is not tho produot of meditation and pondoring. 

It Is tho natural over-flow of a full heart and as tho 

O 

natural outflow of water doss not £Llow pro-out channels, 
so, ths outpourings of tho heart do aot nooeoearilj 
oonfora to the laws of wordy elegance as laid down la 
rohtorios. The language of a lyric has all the attractions 
and fallings of free speeeh. It is spontaneous, direct, 
lively, elaple, unpolished, with rough edges end unrounded 
oornasj yet, throbbing with the eaotion of the aoaent, 
puleating with the beets of e treaulous heart. In short, 
the ldloa of tho lyrle le aot the idioa e t the written 
word, but tho idle* of intlaate speeeh, the ldlo* of 
the spoken word. And for lyrle, the field of this spoken 
word le further reetrleted to the type whleh le used — 
no, net ' used* with its undertone of e dellboreto sot 
of will} but slaply 'uttered' involuntarily — in the 


X, Dlwan-l-Hafls, p,X 06 

** vl 
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song of the soul, i.e. the ua-protspted outpouring* of a 
full heart. The hotter to understand the nature of this 
lyrloal language, one should refer to (Shallb* s femme 
▼area i ^ 

_ < n * 

And the better to appreolate the sweetness of this divine 
symphony, one should either attend to the Lateent of the 

Lute in Runit % 

^ l X :. £>/ 

or lleten to the songs of our Shlraxlan nightingale . 

To sslsot one verse fro* this g/i*sal and anothar froa 
that nay sea* treacherous. Xndsad, seleotlon Is entirely 
unnecessary. Alaoat all the verses in all tha hundreds of 
ghasala of tha Shaykh bear ample testimony to what haa 
been written above. However, just for the sake of "good 
luok and a leasing 1 * one ghasal is hers reproduced in 
its entirety •••• (p.5X7> 8). ? 
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2 . Mathnaw-i-*a'navi, p.3 
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2. Sxtnt - M should now ooaalder the next requisite of 
a lyrlo* which la to berevity. It Is sot as arbitrary 
restriction. Mor doss it derive solely fron the usa^e of 
tba lyrical poets of the past* Its basis Is sore rational* 

A lyrlo partakes of the quality of a song* And a song - 
to laprass and to a f feet like a song * should of nooosslty 
be start* Otherwise - i.e. if It drags and drawls it will 
bo a drone* and not a song* Probably* aurflst and 
emotional fatigue provide the bar here.Ve nay have too 
icueh of a good thing! and our eaotlonally • strung 
nerves nay get tired by prolonged stimulation* 

This being the oaee* the length of n ghasnl* with 
the number of ite couplets usually stopping nronad the 
dosen nark* seem to be the nest appropriate for n lyrlo* 

3* Subject Mutter —» the third and the aoat lap or teat point 
regarding the lyrlo 11 its subjeet - natter* Zt was briefly 
stated earlier that n lyrle should be perseselly thing* 
orientated* That is* it 'Would tell me* net of thlngoond 
and even to but hew these things end events haws a f footed 
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Its ooapoatr* Nor should it dsal with the abstruse 
or ths abstract, but should bo a plain narrative of ths 
post's snotlonal axparlenoa* It should not bo lost In 
aystlo rhapsodies. It should avoid doctrinaire dogna* 

Its subjeot - natter should bo the Elemental Passions, Its 
language should eoho the v usio of the spho os* The shook 
here is how to raise sueh slspliclty from the level of 
the ooa?r.on plaoe to the sunnlt of the subline* And It Is 
just here that true poetlo genius supplies the necessary 
leverage* Necessary leverage, and to spare — necessary, 
that is for uplifting a lova - tala to a lyrlo, to npars, 
that Is for auj>llaatlftg a Human Lova - Tala to ths summit 
of Divlns Canady* 

But Hark 1 To substitute Is not to de-homanlae* 

There la no sublimity above humanity-full filled this 
quintessence of Dust, when it quail flee to be oalled the 
son of Adas, qualifies also to be oalled the eon of God* 

Ho ohe lanes and ha adores, but his adornsent - If purs 
and true, la a mirror of ths Lovs sad Compassion of God* 
And what if ths oentre of his lovs Is ths Divlns aslng 
Himself ? Does he then need ts change his sarthly lyrlo 
to ths Sapyrlal HyanT Mo - s thousand tlass Vs 1 Ths ditty 
of rtuai's sjpspherpd Is evaster than ths songs of ths 
angels In the oeleetlsl vault; the mptarons wdrble of ths 
skylark Is heavenlier than ths pantostals Adoration of ths 
Magi* And hones ths use of hunan attributes - l‘ks 
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a ad and * n< * by the aufi poets of Persia 

for thalr 01 Tina u# loved. They coax Hla from this heavenly 
throne to gat anahrlnad la tha Human Heart, The interpre¬ 
tation of these attributes la neither agrstlo nor nysterlous* 
They stand for what they are — a sole for a mole, and a 
curly look for a curly look .If than Interpreted, much 
of the heart - pouring of poete like Iraqi and Sadi le 
lyrical* on the other hand. If It le eons trained to mu 
what It does not naan but what some suflstlo pedanta 
wieh It to mean, it beoonaa a pack of rlddlee and a 
Ilf alee e aya ollan. Briefly and simply, to aing of 01 Tine 
lore la well within the rush of a lyrio - the only 
requisite being a bold and robuet aot of anthropoaorphlo 
personification* 

Tha glat of tha foregoing la thiat that for a lyrical 
poan singing of Dlwine Lots, pa rnonlflcation la aa obli¬ 
gatory aa abstraction and sublimation are taboo for a 
lyrio which deals with human lore* The latter-day poata of 
Persian are tha worst offenders In this respect* They 
profess to writs lyrics, hut they only nuooaod in bringing 
out treatises on gnoatlolsa and pletonle lore* They forget 
thalr lore for Ood In their engreesnent with the Divine 
Seaenoo and Attributes * Ivan while dealing with human 
lore, they detaoh and they ebstrnet till the shabby enp&d 
himself beooaes etherealised and hie flashing darts leek 
like aeteorlo apparitions • 
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One 1' at oint should be noted In the dlsouoslon of 

a lyric's subject-matter, We have eeen that it is a song* 
and we have also seen that generally It is about personal 
lore* we also know that the oouree of lore newer runs 
smooth. There are ups and downs at its every paoe. Th# 
expert <m oe is mortifying* no doubt* But la the lower to 
give went to his agony in a wail of complaint? Sot if 
he desires to sing a lyrie* Bitterness la the ▼ .17 negation 
of the lyrical spirit- what is oontended here does not 
falsify the truth of Ghsllsy's eternal lines 

* Our sweetest songs are those that tell 
of saddest though' 

There is a subtle but fundamental dlffe enoe between 
the two position©! shalley le talking about the 
' theme of our eonge* and what is under discussion here Is 
the 'node* of its expression* No doubt* the sadder 
thoughts are more deleotable to a refined taste* But if 
they are to be as wed an lyrio* they should have a 
deleotable dressing like the song of a nightingle which 
sweetens and oablttors at the ease tine* It la only 
then* that they deserve the grant Shakespearean ooaasnts 
•If nusio be the food of loro* play on** 

Hero Is a email snatoh fToa Sa'di vhloh will illustrate 
the point and will also serve as a befitting finale to 
this chapter* spit calling as it doss alaoat all the attrlbut 

I* The Twelfth Bights Aot* I* scene, I* linen I-15 




of a good lyrlo ta dlsouaaad aLova i 
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The foregoing chapter hat introduced us to Lyriole* 

In general and with aoae of lta peculiarly Porolan aspeote* 
following Its guldollnaa If wo search for tho boat Persian 
Lyriolet# wa shall be anasad that ha la none other th«i 
the wary wane literary paragon la whoa had ended ear 
earlier quest for the best huaaalat writer of Persian 
language# Our aaaseaseat Is not si ply based on this aof 
inoidenoe, its roots are deeper* We see an Ideal realised# 
a dreaa fulfilled* We ha.ro desorlbed lyrlolsa as It ought 
to be# and we full well know that things as they * are* 
seldoa correspond to what they ought to be* But here# we 
see the eternal parodox of Is'and ’ought 9 reoonolled for 
onoe# "tho aotualissd fora supplying a alrror for the ldealls eJL 
oonoept* Zt Is the Blwah ef Bail In whloh lyrlolsa attains 
Its euprese aanlfSetationt and this uaalfOatatlen la all the 
m ere staggering beeauee ef the nets ear ph eels whlah brings 
It about! wo see our natter-of-£eot#aophlatloated# boldly 

I i 

un conventional and cunningly wise huaaalat tamed late a 
tender-hearted, soft-spoken# gentle# seneltire and 



oonpasslonate lover ! and we lava hi* tha aora for this 
tran a form tlon• Tha humanistic and phlloaophloal aaxiaa 
of Gull a tan ara aoan raplaoad by tha wistful and eweet 
ooaplalnta of a love-lorn poat. Thara la no longer any 
rooa for tha Maohlavallaoto prsoaptt 

S l ~ I __ 
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Instead, we gat this cry of aeroy fro« a bruised heart! 
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But before discussing Sadi* a lyrles, let us first aaa how 
tha spiritual, social, and eoonoalo conditions of that tine 
conditioned literary and poetical productions of Iran* 

As is wall knowf^Iran has always bean tha centra of 
revolutions* Tha continual uprooting and devastation at 
tha hande of tha Invading foes aa wall as local tyrants, 
had baoons the abiding lot of that aiserabls people* The 
laseourlty of lift and property and their own helplessness 
against It had generated a Sanaa of fhtallty and paastalsa 
in tha entire nation* Specially during the tlaa af Sadi, 
this frustration and aerbldlty aaa at Its peak, Tha Mongols 
had killed suoh a large portion of tha population aad had 
destroyed aa swob that was of oooaan&o aad sultfal worth 
that tha catastrophe thus caused could not but leave lasting 



traces behind lt« For the people that survived the fatal 

blow and reaalned in the eaoulderlng ruins, literature and 

poetry could hold little attraction* Scholare and literary sen 

fled fro* the afflicted areas to cave their lives.ihe centre 

of art and culture shifted fro* the north - eastern provinces 

Z 

to the south West and else where, {Although later on, Iran 
recovered from this blow to quite a considerable degree, 
literature and art, except historiography, never quite reached 
the pitch it had attained earlier, lnsplte of a few outstan* 
ding personalities and of a gradually Increasing range of 
subjeots). 

It was not only a change of soene, but also a change 
in the literary and poetloal trendst Till the Mongol Invasion, 
the two dominant features of tba Persian poetry were panegyry 
and *; otloisa, Those were days of pure autooraoy and the 
rulers were oospletely indifferent to the sufferings of the 
people| with the result that the general public was totally 
dissatisfied with life. This dissatisfaction safe the* 
denounce and oondean this hellish world and its dsspotlo 
firebrands, and to take refugs In that other world ••the 
Heavenly heaven, peaceful under the aegis sf it* Kindly King, 
The universal upsurge of myatlols* was the direct result of 
this reaction (it brought about the groat mystical treatises 
end Math navis of 'Attar, Sanal, and their likes). Besides 


X, This accounts, for the appearance of lu*i in Qunlya, 
of Satil in Shiras and of Khuoraw in India, 




this general revulsion to everything that was worldly and 

Yinundane and its resultant mysticism, the other incentive 

» 

for poetry was served only as a sort 

of mental refuge, tut it could not provide then with their 
dally bread. So, when faoed with the ncet conpeillng problem 
of day-to-day Ilfs that of earning a livelihood, they were 
foroed to step down from their heavenly abode and to do some¬ 
thing whloh was praotioally profitable to them. As a result, 
we find them writing elaborate panegrlos of those same 
tyrants whom they despised and abhored, (Yes, the great age 
of the Persian Qasida has origin as lowly ae that ) on the one 
hand, the poet tries to bo free from all the worftly shaokles, 
and to get merged into the One and Only Reality, and on the 
other, he finds it apt and proper to put 
under the feet of eome vain and astentatlous patron \ 

Thus, the two dominant tp>loe of the Persian poetry 
until the time of Sadi were mysticism and I 

and the two forms of poetry that flourished most during this 
tins wars the Mathnavl and the Oneida (The tuples of these 
Methnawis and Qasidms were almost paredorioal to eaeh 
othert earn dealt with juJJ> j , while the other 

displayed the more sordid and mercenary side ef human mature, 
that of earning livelihood 1y cheap flattery. 

The great upheaval earned by the Mongol Invasion 
resulted in a complete transformation of the Iranian literary 
scenet Unrest and oppression gripped the entire nation* 



Peopi• in their dsspsrate attempt to find pesos and 
security, got more and wore engrossed with railgicm and 
Tasawwuf, JQrstio pooaa reached a now oil-max, Sufi doctrines 
appeared in worse-froas and in general tyetioists attained 
its aenlth in the Mon ol times,(the crowning glory of these 
aystloal productions was of oourse, the great Mathnani of 
that great ayntlo - Maulana Bun). 

While ayat olem properred and bloomed, ite counter - 
part, the Qaslda, did not enjoy euoh fate. The barbaric 
Mongols, with one crushing blow, destroyed the age-old 
glamour and splendour of the Iranian throne. With the down¬ 
fall of the Persian kings, the Qaslda also lost its position • 
The Mongols were crude people hawing no taste for Persian 
poetry, art and literature, so, they did not onoouruge the 
Persian poets, j neit or did they have that splendour 
w.ioh oould inspire the poets to oompoee elaborate panegyrics 

for them. So gradually Qaslda which had reigned supreme in 

Z 

the times of the Seljeqi, was forced to stop book in the 
beak-ground, and aystloal Methnewl took ite plaoe. 

Bat hark l the Mongol Period is not as barren and 
dewold of oolonr as it appears to be. In feet, It oan boast 
of producing the neat our1sue, most eaptlwatlag and the 
most colourful personality of the entire Persian literature — 


I. The Seljuq period had produced euoh magnlfloient Qaslda- 
writers aa Anwar! and Muessi, 




the Sa’di of Shires 1 In that sombre atmosphere of 
theosophy and tsystlolsa* Sa* di*a delightful personality 
shines Ilka the goldsn rays of the aornlng 3un, Illuminating 
the whole oanvaa of Persian literature* and among dladeotlo 
and tayatloal posse of thoaa days* hie aoft and no1odious 
(.hazels are as refreshing and a nothing aa a breath of fra ah 
air. As said earlier* Qaslda and Hathnatrl wars the two ohlsf 
flgur a of the Persian literature till the tine of Sa'di* 
and In this nook to nook race of Qaslda and Mathaawl* Ohaaal 
was forosd to lag behind. This beautiful fora of the Persian 

poetry was alaost ooapletaly neglected by the posts of those 

g 

tines. We see that after Rudsgl not a ein^e poet oan be called 
a lyrlolst In the true sense of the term. Poets like Anwarl 
and Khaqanl did oonposs Ohazals, but thslr Ghazals lacked 
alapllolty and sincerity* the two aost Important qualities 
of a (3hasal. 

— * 

It mis that supsrb genius of Shires* that ^ 

that aaster oreater of Via Haas Garden, who put a now soul 
In the body of the decaying Ohaaal. Ha was the first nan aba 
realised that this particular fern ef poetr y* If eultlvated 
properly* oan outshine all the others. Let as now briefly 
revive what we have deserlbed fully la the p r e ced ing chapter* 
l.a.* what lyricism la. Zt will help as la analysing the 
Shaykh's lyrics because by applying it to Sa'di'a Ohasals* ws 
will be able to judge how for oan la be oaUed the bast 
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lyricist of tho Persian!^ • 

After carefully analysing tho different definition* 
of lyrlolss (*• given la the preceding chapter) the follo wing 
facts any be established! 

I* The aoot laportent thing about the lyrlo le that it 
must be personally oriented , and these feelings, the 
their turn, should profs rably be based on lovei a lyric 
should havo no gnostlo overtones, neither doctrinaire 
under-currents. 

Cuvi ^prjssion 

2* It oust have a harmony of Ideas A and Its language 
should be soft and eiaple, alaost conversational} its 
diction should be fluent* even bus leal and It should have 
a song like quality, 

3, The lyricist mist appreolate beauty In every for»| 
whether It le the rosy oheeok of his beloved or tho delloate 
and fragile beauty ef a roae-petal, his lyrlo should 
capture the beauty ef both and oenvoy It to the reader 
through to verses, 

4, A lyrlo should proft rably be short, 

5, Xt*e tone should be light sad cheerful* 

The above five any be eaid to be the ehlef oharaeterls* 
tios of a lyrlo. Let so sew have a elsss look at the Persian 
poetry and eee whloh ef lte various kinds san be eaid to 
the aoet lyrical and shat toplos the Persian lyrlo eo verse 
As eaid earlier, lyrlo poetry le that la which tho 
poet le principally occupied with hiseelf — with hie own 



ld*a« t emotions and reactions towards - things. Those 
things which impress ths post and sake him express his 
personal saction aay he hither objects, or foots, or 
happenings t or the relationship in whioh the poet stands 
to another person. It sap be beauty, < in every shape and 
fora), it aay be a certain person, or even sons abstract 
idea that can instigate the poets 1 emotions and feelings. 
These personal emotions and feelings *4 when expressed in 
poetry in a *lyrioal* way (i,e, in simple language and soft 
tone) that poetry shall be oalled a lyric. In this sense, 
lyrioal poetry can be almost unlimited in its range end 
variety, for it mey touch nearly all aepaote of experience, 

from those whioh ero most narrowly Individual to those whioh 

a l 

involve the broadest Interest of our oommon humanity. Thus, 
wo aay have the bacchanalian lyric, the lyric which probes 
into ths aysteriss of this universe and beyond, the lyric 
with philosophical end gnoetie undercurrents, the lyrio of 
religious emotion the lyrio ef patriotism, the lyrio of levei 
end oountleas oher kinds whioh is t unnecessary to tabulate 
(In this entire enotienal spectrue, it is eftea the emotion 
of levs, with eli its phseee sad sdth mil its etteadeet 
hopes sad longings, Joys end sorrows that previous ths 
Persies lyrio poetry — specially the Ohnsol), The other 


/• An Jntrcoluctio^ Tc 7h< History 4 U&ra&ir*., Hudson 
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•motional expressions we n ay find In the western lyloel 
poetry, but it is vary seldom that the Persian post deals 
with emotions other than lore. These rare oooasioas are 
when the poet offers his adorations at the feet of 
Kother Nature, or when he mourns for his dear departed 
(l*e* an elegy), or when he ponders over some harsh fUerts 
of life, like the futility of human existence and lasts* 
bility of this temporal world* These sort of poetioal 
composition too, if they are appealing and soft, may be 
called * lyrical** 

The olassioal Persian poetry has been chiefly divided 
into the following ten kinds* 

Oneida, Mathnawl, Rube*1, Qlt*a, Mustazad, 

Kusammt, Tferd, TarJi^, Tarkib, and Ghazni* 

Lyric la a kind of western poetry and we cannot find 
its substitute in the above-named ten kinde of Persian 
poetry* The reason for this is that the wsstsrn poetry 
has bssn divided into two kinds — one division is 
according to its forai end the other according to its 
thought-oontent or subjeot-mntter* DU fortunately* there is 
no such distinct division of ths classical Persian pastryt 
It has been divided aeoordlng to its fora only and this 
dlstlnotion has nothing to do with the subjeot-matter* 

Thus, there le so onset substitute la Persian poetry for ths 
lyric because it pertains to ths topic of a poetical 
composition. But as lyrlo is not oonearned with the form 
but with the thought-oontent of poetry, sort* of the ebeve 
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kladaof Pa^sJAn ,aMLteLJMLa. i-»Uw» or other. deal 
ajyAflfA, \3Plfil.. Xbmmm» 1.that tint. 
can b# n»ld to b* a'lyric* . Usually It Is the Qhasal that 
oomi oloeest to the lyrlo beoauae la nost of the Chnzals* 
the poet describe hie feelings about love and beauty» but 
other kinds of poetry also sonatinas deal with the 
personal eaotlons of the poet* For example take the 
Mathnasi of Majnun Layla which has Khusraw*s famous elegy 
for his aother and brotheri 

l 
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In fact* If a poet is basically inclined towards lyrlolsa 
then all his poetical compositions will be lyrloal In 
essence* be It a Mathnawin a Hubal o Qlt'a* 

How* who could be nore lyrloal by temperament than 
the rosantlo Shaykh of Shlrast end this le the reason that 
almost every kind of poetry that he ooapoeed* is permeated 
with lyrlolsa through and through* tad before enter lag lata 
a discus el on of the Shaykh 9 e Chassis — the bast manifest 
tat loo of hie lyrlolsa — It Is vsry neoeeeary to first 
haws a cursory look at his other poetloal aaayaaltloaa and 
ass how beautifully aad lyrically he has described dlffereat 
eaotlonsi 


X* Except the Fferd jJ~> * for raasoas stated here and after* 

%. Mnjnuio -lauUx- 
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I* Qaalda ( )| Aesthetic sensei 

• • **■ 
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Undoubtedly it la a lyrio 1 It la not asrely an objective 
depiction or the beauties of u » ^ s > c L hut It la an 
expression — an expression that la throbbing with emotion 
of how those beauties have affected the sensitive heart 
of the poet* On the contrary* read the following couplets 
from the feaous Qaslda of Qa* anlj they are aatohless In 
their beauty and elegance and are uadoubt*dly 9 like a 
miniature painting of the spring ltsslf 9 hut they do net 
express what eaetlea that lovely spring has aroused in the 
poet's heart* The picture is there — fheoinsting in its 
beauty — hut there Is as one to appreciate its beautyt 


I* Ha jnun -Layla, p*- 
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Or take the following Oneida by ' Urfi, 
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Or another by Iqbnl-l-Lahawrlt 
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loth of these examples, though successfully deplot the 
Yornal beauties of Kashmir, yet they do not show any 
emotion on the part of the poet, henoe they cannot bo 
called lyrical. 

Zn yet another Qaslda, Sa'di aeditales over sms 


harsh fasts of 11 ;s, look how sad and soft his tone la, giving 
these couplets a lyrical quality! 
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X, Dlwaa-l-Qaanl ed. Tehran, 1322 A.H. 
2* Olvan-1-' Orfl, p, 3^-37 
3# Kulllyat Iqbal, 

4, Kulliyat p. 
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Now raid the following tarn of Seibf the idem ie the 

* 4 

seme but the mode of expression, though the poet usee first 
person singular ( ) to asks it ell the more subjective, 

le for froa being 1/rioalt 
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2* Mathnawl ( o /"■* ) - the poet expresses his 

ooapasslon for fatherless ohildreni 



I, Diwen-l-Saib, p. /<£& 
2* Kulliyet, p* 270 
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What lyrlo oan be aore lyrical than thus* couplets froa the 
Shaykh* e Bustan 1 


Ruba*1) t/^ / the emotion expressed here la of level 
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4. Qlt'at Here the poet laments over the dispersion 
of friends through death! 
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5* Muetaaad ^ * y s The exaropled cited In the other 
poetleal types will suffice for this also, for a Muotazad 
the poet only adds tvo feet of the oaae metre after eaoh 
hemistich of a verse and so Hustnsal is usually regarded as 
the same type of poea to vhleh this addition Is applied* It 
is because of this that la the Divans of Persian poets* 
Mustasads are not given separately but under the ether nine 
heads mentioned above (Oneida* Hathnavi eto*)* 

j a • 


X* Kulllyat, p* 890 
8. Ibid, p* 878 




6* Musaremat, i The Shaykh composed at-least 

one tfusanaat (with the specific shape of ?/)• Unfortu¬ 
nately, due, perhaps, to the oversight of the old compilers 
of the Kulliyat, it has not been given separately under 
Its proper head, but has been included in the ghasale of 
the Itisalso a very good specimen of the Shaykh*e 


ly.lo, *e cite two strophes below* 
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7. Fhrd >/ x Mrd cannot be Included in the lyrioal 

poetry because lyric le defined as a kind of song and song 
is is usually a full ?oea, not a single verse (i.e. Fdrd). 

So :ard cannot be said to be a ly-lo, 

8, ar Ji* £< > y * The Shaykh* s arsous TarJI* Band 

with the refraint ^ 

is one of the beet eataaplee of • lyrio ever eung In Persian, 
or, indeed, in any other language of the world. It lo a 
long poea and the reader la referred for It to the Shaykh* o 
B1wan. 


I* Kulliyat pp. 548-550 
2. Ibid, pp.5X8-29 
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9. Tarklb t The Shaykh fans no .nrklb In bin Kulllynt 

but since till his tine Tarji* usually stood for Tarklb 
also, perhaps it was because of this that hs did not think 
it necessary to writs on# aft r his fescue rsfsrrsd 

above. 

10. Ghasals After dsalIns with ths abovs-aentioasd nins 
kinds of postry and easing how bsauti fully ths Shaykh 
has lnfussd lyrlolea into saoh and every kind, 1st us now 
discuss — and dloouss at length — ths tenth and ths 

most lyrical kind of these all* ths G ha cal. In popular belief, 
and in raot, Ghazal is ths nearest synonym to ths lyrics and 
it is in Ghasal that ths Shaykh*s lyricism manifests itself 
atost superbly, asking hia ths best lyricist of the Persian 
language. 

Z 

Let us first sss what Ghazal lai Ghasal or lyrlo is 
a kind of subjective poetry and it asans an expression of 
p ersonal snotion, prsfsrrably ths emotion of lore, (and 
this lows, in Its turn, be platonlo, )• This sense is inherent 
in ths stynology ef ths tern alsot ( J^ is an Arabia 
word and it asans O V, ',) js? y t j\ur j j 

Ghasal la of Arable origin and whan It oaas to Iran, the 


Z« iron now onwards, wo will refer to Ghasal as lyrlo an 
well because, la oaoonoo, it lo alnost exaotly like the 
western lyrlo. 

2. Mlsbahul-lu, at, p. 596 
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the Persian poets vara not vary aura about its theae and 
fora and uaually It aarvad as or of a 

Qaslda ^ashld-i-vatvat has dafined Ghazal thust , 

^ * , * . ^ . . . ** 
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Gradually Persian lyrio acquired a definite and independent 
form and a particular style, but love, human love, remained 


ita ohiaf topioi 
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Sven today the lyrio is associated with love* Zaynul* 
Abidin Xotaain, a nodarn or1tie of Iran eayst 


X, Hadalqus-3ehr p.65 
2* Al-Ho’Jaa # p. 305 
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thus* Ghazal, or lyrlo, la ohlefly an expreoaion of 
love (that too of hums love), though sonatina* tha post 
dasorlbas In it his othar aaotion* and obssrratlona too 
(specially the 1st tar-day poets, c^- / ^ widen ad its 
scope to ambraoa suoh objective and philosophical thanes aa 
gaostlcism and diadaotloa eta.) yet as we have seen. In 
Its original meaning Ghasal signifies love-poetry* And it 
is in thla vary aanaa that it ooaes olosaat to tha oonnota- 
tlon of lyrlo an (because lyrlo is defined as a song of 
* love*). 

How that wa know what a Ghazni (lyrlo) is and what 
arc its topical and lingual peculiarities, wa can anfaly 
assart that the Shaykh' a Ghazala most ideally o on fora 
to the above-given definitions. The total number of tha 
Ghaykh* a Ghazala exceeds savan hundrsd (Xulliyat-i-3a*di* 
ad* by ''Abbas Iqbel) and in all nsarly of thsas seven hundred 
Ghasala, wa find suoh a laaolnating, and beautiful treatment 
given to ’Love' that it puts ua in ad ad of th* Shakos pear aaa 
sonnets or werdsworth's Luoy poems* in tha presant writers 
hunble opinion — though aha may be subject to eorreetloa — 
no other poet* be ha * product of tha waet or tha Seat* oan 


X, Sbal*ruldob-l-*rsl t p. 2X8 



boaat of compos ng auoh a large number of lyrlea* 

Lot uo now hare a oloao look at the Shaykh*a lyrloe 
and try to analyte why hie fthaeals are oalled the beet 
lyrics of the Persian language* Thle discussion will fell 
Into two partes flret we will dleouee the lingual pec uliar ities 
of Sadi’s Shagals and then ite subjjot-aattari . 

*• h*npn*rMt 

Contrary to other forme of poetry where Ideas are 
more Important (a«g« Qaaida) in lyrioal poetry it ie the 
language and node of esprseslon that oounte the most* It 

will not be presumptions to eay that the entire effect* 
the whole charm of a lyric chiefly originates from lta long* 
uager and diction* Ac we hare seen* there oonnot be much 
variety In the topics of Ghazal baonuoe Shasal* being a 
form of subjaotiva poetry* oannot contain anything eioept 
personal emotion (preferably the emotion of loro)| and tho 
lyricist la confined to deeorlb# only those thing* ahieh 
affect him personally* Duo to this reason* there has to bo 
a sort of monotony in tho toploa of a lyrio. Vow* how to 
break this monotonyt — Bjy tha nagioal touoh of eimpla 
language and fluent diction*. Simple* soft* and aslodlons 
lanuage and a flawlessly fluant dlotlon can gire n now 
freshness to old thenas* 
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In this. particular field* our Shaykh stands 
un para Held 1 Bis Shasals ars natohless In their natural 
euoothnass. fluency of language. slnoerlty of expvnselon. 
unaffected elapllolty and an alaost ohlld like naivety. 

Let us now analyse, (me by one* the ohlef qualities of 
the Shaykh's language and dlotlont 

!• SfoBPlWfr 

According to the definition of lyrlolsu*the language 
of a lyric should^be spontaneous, direct, lively, unpolished 
and staple...,.." Mo other Persian lyricist can confora to 
this definition better than our Shaykh. His Chasal stands 
out among the Persian lyrics because of this very elapllolty 
and eloquence of his style. Sadi 1 s lyric Is not tempestuous 
and over poverlng like a gush of wind. It is soft and rafre¬ 
shing like the morning breese. It'e music does not rise in 
a resounding crescendo. Instead. It la as caressing and 
soothing as the lnossssnt. tiny and tingling drops sf 
rein. It*a beauty Is not dassllng like the Sun. It Is 
trangull and eoftly-lumlnous like the soon-beaus. And the 
ohlsf ooaponents of this aagloal potion with vhloh that 
superb aaglelan of 3hlras oan transform a withered rose 

Into a fresh and fragrant blessea are — sluplloity and 

2 _ 

natural ohara of diction, fan Rypka says about this parti- 


X. An Introduction to the study of Literature, by Hudson, 
tfllllas Henry. 

2. History of Iranian Literature, p. 293 



oular quality of Sadi' a lyrical 

" Ona of Sadi*a apaoial attraction la his 
partly natural, partly axtroaaly aubtla refine¬ 
ment} in any caaa tha aoat brilliant Sahl-i- 
Muatanl* ^,‘ininitable facility*, la 
in this oaaa, quite aatohlaaa, though many and 
frequent attarapta hnra bean mda to aaiulata it.. 

Yea, thla, fascinating simplicity, this aagnlfioient 
* Sahl-i-Huntanl* , can never be successfully a aula tad. In 
fact. It la something ao illusive that ona cannot even 
define It, what to say of emulating. Unfortunately even tha 
phonatloe oamot help us such, because It has till not 
beooaMi able to define , the moat striking quality 

of the Shaykhe lyrics) in positive terms, tiroa SaJckakl* b 
M i ftahul ' Ulus to Ta^taaaini* a Kutawual, eloquence ( ) 

has only bean defined negatively. Whether It la Mi ftahul 

1 | 3 I * 

Miftah or Takhleul Miftah, Maternal or ML ftahul*fVlua, each 

o • • » » 

of these books has only negative definitions to offer. They 

do cot say that a word or a sentence possessing ouch and 

0 

suoh qualities can be sailed Instead they soy 

that If a word {sr a sentence does no^ have 

X. History of Iranian Literature, p. 253 

2. :ilftahul Mlftah by Qutbuddln Shirmsi, 

3. Talkhiaul Miftah by Khatseb-1-Qaswlnl. 


8uoh and auoh thins* # on* should call It • 

d# fin* thus i , 
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The entire definition is based on negation* They tell us 
what qualities mar the *— > ^ of a or f^ 5 * t tut 

they do not tell us what particular qualities »re necessary 
for # in other words, what la 7 This 

unfortunate shortcoming of our phonetics prevents us froa 

defining the requisite lingual beauties of a literary 

JL-r r. 

composition and we haws to rely on our own taste u ' to 
guld us to discover the qualities which asks us like that 
particular composition* 

Sons la the case with Sa'di’s lyrics* When we go 
through his Shesals, the intangible, undefinable, elusive 
beauty of his language instantly strikes us, and we try to 
understand why his Ghasals, specially his diction appeal 
to ua to muoh* The task is quite di ffloult because even our 
phonetics will not help us suoh. However, the present writer 
will try to achieve the impossible, to grasp the intangible, 
and to capture the illusive oberu of Sa'di*o lyrics| tho 
wrltor suoooeds in this troaoodous Job or not, it is for tho 
reader to dooldot 

first thing whioh strikes us is the Batumi smooth* 
nsao, and pu^e simplicity of his diction* It Is surprising 
how in that ago of omato poetry Sa'di oould know the 
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after Anvmrl, Mussel and their likes, the mantere of 

elegant and decorative poetry, and even la the Shaykh*s 

tlae, poeple were trying to copy the style of those early 

■aatersi(though most of their efforts ended up «• meaningless 

congregation of quaint Ideas and quainter phraselogy), 

Sa'di, himself a simple and natural nan, realines that 

natural sl-^pllolty can be much more appealing t an affected 

elegance. So he, against the general poetic trend of his 

days, prefer simplicity to ornamentation* The reader 

must not think that the Shaykh*e task is easier than that 

of the ornate poetry oomposars* lot at all* In fact, he 

faces e more challenging problems If those poets have 

to guard their oomposl tlons art*Inst bombast and a "flotation, 

than ths Shaykh has to bt careful lest the simplicity of 

X 

his diction becomes 'slang' • All Dishtl sayss regarding 


this particular aspect of ths Shaykht 

W/it' \rjJ f/ i <J"l J/,/} / 
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X* Sobs of ths latter day - poets ( ) like Nayil 

ignored this subtle difference between the simplicity of 
language and slang, so tholr poetry looks the soberlty of 
expression.This typo of poetry beoame a oategory In 
itself and was namedo 
2* Qalasoravl-Sa* dl, p* 337 
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This telftBotd simplicity, of diction ooupXod with a 
cortain soronity of oxproooion orontoo on offoot that oaa 
boot bo doooribod by tho word — oloqttonoo* Thio ooronity of 
01procolon and oloquonoo aro tho two provaloat qoalitloo of 
tho Shaykh'o wholo pootry, opoolally hlo lyrloa. tfhothor 
ho io describing tho owoot - bittor ooowraaooo of hlo loro - 
lift, bowalling hlo ooparatioa flroa hlo door bolorod 
praioiag tho aarrolloao boauty of hio lady-loro, approoiating 






the oharas of Mother Mature — hie language is always simple* 
his expre^elon always serene* Sven while dealing with the 
nor# serious and eoholastlo topics* like gnosticism and 

i * 

//yi t he never loses his simplicity* never utters 
a hnrSh word* Usually it is observed that if the poet is 
dealing with sobs oompliented and in Sri cats subject* his 
diction too becomes a bit oonpllcated shedding its simplicity. 
Jut in this particular aspect* Sa*dl surpasses all* He has 
such a command over the language* and his diction has such 
intrinsic and Inherent simplicity* that even in nadltatlvc 
and expository narrative* it docs not lose its fluency* 

?or example take gnostlsms the Shaykh even while sojourning 

,,- 

ln the abysmal realm of ~ y or pondering over the 
difference of ' 1 ' # or narrating the lntrloaoles of 

>y * 9 ' never loses his balance •• his diction remains 
fluent* smooth and slapls* In fact, even his mystical 
oouplets arc eo permeated with his natural simplicity* that 
at first glance* the reader cannot fathom the depth under* 
lying the simple phrasslogyt , 
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8* Ibid, p. 545 
3* Ibid, p.593 
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Even wfesn 3a*41 dssoribas dlffa-ant facts of Ilfs his 
ton* is soft, his language slmplss 
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Hors arc a few aors axaaples from the Shaykh *e lyricst 
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A surprising thing about ths Shaykh*s Chassis is 
that although most of ths things it deals in ars not 
n«w or original in themselves, yst thsy acquire a new freeh- 
nsss bseauss of his simple and ohamdng expression. nearly 
al*ays» he describes the dny-to-dsy ocouranoes of men's 
love life — its joys and sorrows. Its hopes and disappoint¬ 
ments, the lower's longing for hie beloved, the beloved's 
Indifference and cruelty towards her lover, the aarvellous 
beauty of his darling — these and other suoh toplos mostly 
dominate Sa'di's Chassis. The reader may well ask, 1 but these 
are the toplos of nearly all the Chassis and every Ohasal- 
wrlter, wore or less, abides by these very traditional 
toplos, then why pin point only Sa'di's/ The writer p ;rees 

i 

with the reader to the extent that these topics have awyee 
b en popular with the Ghasal writers and that Chasal 'is' 
nearly always based on these very sweet-bitter experiences 
of lovet but there le one major difference between ths 
Shaykh and the other lyricists. The Shaykh, though knowing 
full well that his toplos are net new and original, nevar 
takes the help of peculiar elallies and oeaplloated phrases 
to make hie verse striking and original, he leaves it to hie 
magical simplicity te transform the old late mew. While the 
others, conscious of the monotony of their subjsot — natter, 
try to compensate for it either by the novelty of their 
expression) or by making their levs - story differ from the 



other#' in It* minute detail*. Idea* and •vents that had 


been expressed In Ghazals a thousand tines before gain 
a new charm under the spell of their |antaetlo iaaglnatlon 
and fanoiful language; and the age-old story of love acquiree 
nxdxtks a new freshness to it* Is that great love-poet of 

Shires, Ha fix, remarkst t 

_ kJ’> ' ; V-> ^ 

• '/' i ( / /'-// ^ 

This familiar ^ when expressed In a symbolic 

way with the help of original and intricate sindlles and 
metaphors, Is totally metamorphosed; and as an ordinary 
face looks pretty and exciting behind a flimsy veil, simi¬ 
larly, an old idea when seen through the magical mist of 
Imagination, appears naw and striking. ?taad the following 
couplets and you will notice that the same old dish has been 
served but with a new dressing; the offset is not only 


palatable, its delightful; 
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In nil the above oouplets, the the a; a is tha same : love* 
ut tha poets have triad to give thair verso a new churn 


aithar by aoaa fantastic flight of iaag^natipnt 
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or by asking it differ in aoaa triviality! 
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or by thair aoda of expression! 
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Contrary to thesa poata, the Shaykh raaalna loyally 
adherent to tha old and traditional styla of Ohaaal-both In 
ldaaa and in diction; and In every essential quality of 
a love-poea. His Cbaaala hara the same old ldaaa expressed 
In tha Mia soft and sweet manner, without any rassle-daxsle 
of tha latter«day poata* expressions* Hi a Ghasal la an alapla 
and lyrical aa thoaa of tha aarliar day poata v Ilka Rudagl. 
Read tha following couple to of Rndagli though they are flroa 
ona of hla famous Qaalda, thay ara aa lyrical aa tha beat of 
tha lyrloai , 
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Does not tha tone and oxproaelon of thaaa eonplata remind 
ua of that groat Parolaa lyricist, Sadly All hla Qhasala 
have tha name soft axpraaalon, tandgp Motion and fidmleas 
dlotloa aa that of Rndagl* Ha nmf tries to change hla mode 
of axpraaalon or to lntroduaa fantastic alalllaa aad aataphora 
in ordar to giro hla Chassis sons originality. Hla loro la 


I* D1wan-1-Rudagl, p \ 0 i <5 
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1ot« in its purest* tendsrert and most innocent fora, and 
hie expression is in atsolute harmony with hia ideas* 

Ha does not uaa nova! and oompllc* ted almliles in his Terse 
to make it different and original* The of his beloved 

is nearly always cn—' j the lips always <J* —or cr 

the eyes always s j and the is always js-* . 

But the surprising thing is that inspite of Its inornate 
language* modest similise and simple ideas* his Ghasal has 
a gullless ohara of its own which is even no e captivating 
in its sinplioity than eleganoe and glamour* When we closely 
observe this phenomenal quality of hie Ghasal* we realise 
that the Shaykh'a task is more dlffloult and ohallanglng 
than of those other poets* They ' oreat£ while Sa'di '^revives*» 
They in thslr fervent desire to make their Ghazal striking 
and attr otlve seek the help of their imagination. They 
know that without it* they cannot put a new Ilfs in the 
age • old topics of Ghasal.$o, falling to 'revive' they 
'create* Their efforts art* no doubt* marvellous and ws 
oan give then the oredlt of being imaginative and original| 
but ws oannot attribute to them that magical* Messianic 
touch of our Shaykh which oan transform a wlltered and 
faded rose into a fresh and colourful blossom* 

The following examples will show how the Shaykh's 
Ghasal* because of its simplicity and unaffeotsd stylo* 
appeals to us aore than the ornate and elegant compositions 




The language of Sa'di's Ghazals comas miraculously 
close to the above deflntlom It is simple, spontaneous, 
and possesses a dialogue like quality. By' dlalogue~llke* 
ue mean that his language Is as spontaneous, staple and 
fluent as the spoken word, lot only this. It has the ease 
casual carelessness (*rough~edgss") of the spoken word, 

While going through his Chassis, we do not feel that the 
poet has o os posed eeeh end every syllable asst ears fully sad 
painstakingly instead we find n kind of eareleeo gross, s 
casual Banner, a purely eonveroetlanal stylet Xt laeks the 
artificial ornamentation of every sort, the poet expresses 


X, Kulllyat 
2 , Ibid, p 
3 a Ibid, p. 
W Xbld^p* 
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his gsnulns feelings in a staple and genuine am j — not 
as If hs Is oonposlng poetry, but as if hs is ' talking*. 
Here ai^s a few couplets to drive hone the pointi 
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2 . Ibid, p. 557 

3 . Ibid, , Pi 535 

4 . Ibid, p. 581 
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Sa'di's diction is so purely conversational that it 
ovan has the saae grnaaatloal oasualnass which is character¬ 
istic of ths spoken word* fat exanple, Sail often ohanges the 
order of words and puts then in a slight disorderly way 
as we normally do In our conversation! , 
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Here he should have Said ' ^ ^ i na tead 

he splits the — ^^and puts the verb ' -—’* * 

■ft: ... ^ - 

between then, as we do in our conversation (i.e.i^ ’“'/P 
II if ft An Intelligent and sensitive reader will fsftl what 
a great difference this saell alteration has aade and how 


spontaneous and natural the phrase has beeoae 1 
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Here also he splits 
dialogue-like quality* 




% giving the couplet 
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The proper order of v*^^*** ——' Y # csj^ . But Sa'di 

. y . . „ 

has changed it and said —" y ' —• Soaetinea he ohanges 
the auahers of personal proaouae t using ^ In the first 
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I* Kulllyat P. 574 
2* Ibid, p, 575 
3. Ibid, p. 574 
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hemlatioh and / "' t >- in the second, or, changing 
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In poetry this is called^ 
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*"* and it has boon used 


quite frequently by Urdu and Persian poets. Says Ghallbt 
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Here the poet has changed third person singular “ 

with first person plural & & , But Ghallb is not as 

I 

natural and spontaneous as Sadi is in the following 


ooupletst 
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Sadi's change of j'}*- and **!f* Is as natural and 

effort-less as it is la ooaversation unlike other poets 
who use ^ 1 la a aost inadequate sad awkward way, 

Sadi uses it in suoh an easy and easual aanner that it 
does not seea erea intentional or deliberate. It fits in 
so naturally with the texture of his diction and the 
general teaporaaeat of hie poetry that he doea act area 


Z, Kulliyat-l-Ghalib, p, 53 
2, Kulllyat p, 575 
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offer » , which is otherwise necessary for 

Instead, he changes the /' '‘frequently without a '“V 
(as we normally do in our conversation) and gets away with 
it. 


Sometimes Sadi alters the usual pattern of a sentenoe 


and writes it ezaotly as it is used in conversations 

,// / y 
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Hera the oorreot order of the sentenoe iss 

" p '?sj f >!/; ^|/cJ y 

Sadi ,1th thl. .light >• * j> S l«. It t , ,tfot of th. 

apok.ii .«*$, —; -j- - — y Jt f 


In this couplet, he omits the { '-' 'Jr and 

( / ), the oorreot order should have beans y 

^ J /Z J ’ ; V/ ' - -/' r ? -’ .♦* J 

These changes appear to be trivial but added together, 

they give his Chazal a most pleasant effect, the effeot of 
the spoken word. 

Sa'di*s passion for simple and natural diotion aak.es 
his deli berm bly avoid svsn vary slid orn&aentatiasu Take 
the following example* 3 

y is (a 


1. Xulliyat p. 576 

2. Ibid, p. <n*f 

3. ibid, p. 588 
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’ and ' are a thing to be tantad and If tha 

poet wants to verify whether the llpa and rrouth of hia 
beloved are aa sweat aa p' , ha oan do it only by 
kinsing than — not by embracing, So hare tha poet should 
have eald that he will verify it by kissing hia beloved. 
Instead of saying C/p -~X J > ^ 

But no, tha Shaykh does not want even tha slightest traoa 
of deliborn .a aanipulntlon of words in his diction, so, 
although, the idea itself demanded it, yet ha intentionally 
overoones the tempts tl on and simply saya f/f £ m 

This simplicity and dalibarata onlsaion of word-play la quite 
a oo ora on factor of Sadi' e language i( in fact, it la tha 
recurrence of this omission which shows that it la deliberate 
not accidental,).Somatinea tha Shaykh deliberately omits 
something in his couplet, aa in tha following 'T"s 
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Hera tha poet does not any Mat only hia beloved's brows 
have this * uX * • Ha simply saya that tha sysbrovs 
of even tha moat beautifully painted face a an Satin and Silk, 

lack thin leaving tha rest to tha imagination of 

/ * 

the reader. This omission is calculated end dalibarata and 
it serves two purpoeaai firstly, it gives tha eouplet a nature 
and casual effect because in conversation too wa often omit 
certain thingsi Secondly, and this la more subtle paint. 


X, Kulllyat p, $88 




he plays up to the render's iaaginntlon and leaves It to 
him to underntand whnt ths post hoe not said In the 
couplet* Hs knows that - Is better than and that 


slight vagueness aakes a ooarpositlcm sore postio and no re 


enjoyable* Take this eoupleti ^ 

1 ( \jy ku a-' t J^o fjt'/'f 



Here the poet sinply Inquires whether the night- 
watch-nan has struck the morning hour sooner? And whether 
the birds have got up early* The rest he leaves to the 
seder's imaginations that he ie with his beloved and 
does not want the night to end* 


Here is one store examples 

~ r ‘ ■' - /-■' C ; J' ! f' y v > 3 
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In this couplet also Sadi does not say that it is his 
beloved's letter which the bird might be carrying* He 
only suggests' it by I (S so that the render aay 

looglns ths rest — that ths poet ie familiar with the 
bird eo it auct have brought his bslovsds spistls in ths 
past* 

These were a Tew examples to shew bow the linguietioal 
beauty of a Ohasal can be enhanced by this subtile aad 
deliberate oaision. But one thing aust be borne is mind 


I. Kulilyat p* 557 
2* Ibid* 555 



that to acquire the desired effect, the poet must have our 
3haykh'a keen, perceptive and sensitive mind so as to know 
what to say and what to ooitt otherwise hie Terse will 
be a true example of 





in, akaas&si* 

In the earlier part of this dissertation, we have 
seen 3a' dl the humanist, possessing this basic and Intrinsic 
quality of a true humanist - sincerity, how we see the saae 
quality n»ni fasting Iteelf most superbly and magnl floiently 
in his Chassis an well. Whether he is extolling the beauty 
of his beloved, describing the tortures of separation, 
narrating the biles of nesting his mistress, his tone le 
always so transparently sincere that we cannot help being 
touohed by it. He does not unnecessarily magnifies hie 
feeline and hie teas Is always mild. In this respect, he 
is totally different from the other Charnel writers who, 
with their fastast&o similise end eleborate narration 
exaggerate their feelings to tho point of incredibility. 

Their Chassis become (what tho/ wanted then te be), 
specimens of their poetlo art and imagination. But the 
oaa terpisoon of thoae master artistic# lack tho warmth 
and emotion of a pare lyric. These poets failed to appreciate 



i O 


that love Is the finest, purest and the most tender of 
c.11 hurnr emotions, so it must be expressed in a soft, 
simple and genuine way, with just a light touch of 
imagination. Otherwise, it will lose its naturalness, and 
genulnity. 4 

Sa’di, being well aware of this faot, newer spoils 
the beauty of these fine sentiments by over elaborating 
them. His Ghazals are the best speoiman of sincerity o 
ideas and sincerity of expression. Curiously, subject 
matter also has a hand in lnorsasing or decreasing word 
e feet. If thought insincere. It clashes with the simplicity 
and direction of language and mars the total effeot. If 
thought sincere, without cunning or olever turns and 
twiets, it harmonizes with the lyrio*e simple and 
direct diction. The most striking feature of Sadi's Ghazals 
la this perfect harmony of ideas and emotions. He says what 
he feels, without any conscious or dellb&te effort to 
beautify his expression or to introduce new and original Ideas. 
It is because of this sincerity of tons that the reader 
feels closer to Sadi than to aayother Ghazal writer* One 
aay feel ' fascinated* by thsa, beat he la ' touehed* by Sadi. 

He does not put Sadi on a pedestal to Idealise, instead, he 
feels a sort of mental rapport with hia and this attreats 
him more towards the poet. Sadi 1 s apped can best be described 



the famous words* 
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If hi says that hie heart la aching for hla beloved, hi a tone 
will ba ao soft hla axpraaaloc ao alnoara that wa will faal 
his aoha In our own hearts* Let us taka the following 
oouplat of the Shaykht x f 
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The Idea behind this oouplet — that the lower should not 
offend hla beloved — la age-old* but here It has acquired 
a fresh ohara by the alaple and a trai gh t- forward m inner 
In whloh Sadi says It* why will he not offend hla beloved? 
For the simple reason that * ; V *(J, * 

or* take another couplet* 
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> Is also one of the moot comaam toplos of both 
Persian and Urdu poetry and one cannot really laaglne how 
oan It be desorlbed eo as to appeal to the reader? Alt 
Sadi's naive querry in the eeooad headstloh 

le ao dl ear sing la ltaalf that the reader eoapletely forge te 
the banality of the ooaplalnt and feels Intensei^eyppatfcyj 

fV f >/■ ^ 

tor the unfortunate lover ^ ^ 
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This is also quits a oonraion topis of ths Ohasalt The lover 
always resolves that hs will try to forest his orusl 
beloved, hut he is helpless against her ir eslstible oharsa. 
r>adi also says the same thing here but with sueh^aiapllelty 
that the reader* be souse of this very lack of any sort of 
elaboration* is at ones convinced that the poet is really 
helpless. Take another exaaplet 
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This entire Shagal is the sail of the aehlng heart of an 
unfortunate lover who has bean jilted by hie beloved* It 
is obvious that he le suffering, but he never usee one 
harsh word* never tries to dosorlbo hie pain bar ifcatastle 
si nil lee and aataphors* never eves soys what agony he is 
going through! he nerely states the ihet that 

Sj' . i ( * 

ij\ jr u w t j t' 
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But f ins pit* of thi* lack of elaboration, his grief and 
disappoint rent are so acute and genuine that they run 
like ac undercurrent in the whole Ghnzal and tho reader 
cannot help being touched and feeling sorry for this 
simple and honest can* Just oompare thee* couplets with 
the following 0 f Khaqanl and the dlfferenoa between 

the two will strike you at onoet 
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The abort oouplete ean be said to be a good exercise 
for our Imagination, but they are definitely not the cry 
of a broken heart \ One acre exam 1* from Sadi* s famous 
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Ton hav* seen a sad 3adl i bewailing his separation 
frorc hla beloved, now ses him in a happy mood also — and 
how ho kaaps hla tamo balanced oven while drinking that 
moat intoxicating of wins* —_, j - ■ —;> 
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Another oooaaion where our poets lose their balance 
and sense of proportion la while praising the beauty of 
their beloved* They praise her alaost to the point of 
dehumanising, oh seeing moot intricate and oouy&ex slniliee 
and metaphors. In their rrantie effort to make their beloved 
* unique*, they ooae out with most for fetched — end sobm times 
«y3k a surd — Ideas $ for example, take Chaqnnit 
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But even here our lyricist la not oarrled away* and la as 
sincere and honeet aa always. Ha too la fascinated tgr tha 
flawless and ravishing beauty of hla beloved and praises it 
moat ardently in hla Chassis, but ha always uses nodaat 


and alapla almllles and nctaphnrst Tha 
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of hla 


la nearly always 
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Thaaa are just a few examplee, picked up from the Shaikh's 
Dluaa, but thaaa will auffloa to prowe that Sadi newer 
exaggerates •van tha beauty of hla beloveds ha uaas nearly 
tha mm alnlllaa of I / ~"t - / 1 X »- 

etcetera* Over and again* but with aueh ganulno easotlon 

» r 

that tha raadar can alaoat visualise hla P■ ' 1 ( V L 

and _ / - beloved. A thousand versea glorifying 

tha beloved's baauty cannot aqual this simple, innocent, and 

honaat statement of tha Shaykht - 
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o uld any poat aver aay that a woman more baautlful than 
hla beloved aay exist? Just ona hemietloh of Khuaraw, 
that great Paralan Lyrlolst oan summarise what tha poets 
generally faal about thalr lowed - onaat ^ 
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But even hara Sadi la delightfully different • Be wandora 
whether his beloved la really natahlaaa in baauty er la 
It that aha haa got a apaolal appeal and attraatlon far hit 


1. Kulllyat p. Tft 

2. Ibid p« 683 




His char singly naive query is aoet captivating In Its sheer 
sincerity! /■ 
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He is so honest and sincere that he hiaself realises that 
its his love and affection for his beloved that aakee her 
so attractive to hint - 
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Two wore emaples to prove cur point? 
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iv. Word-Playi 

Another laportant fhotor of Sa'di* s Qhasals Is his 
aarvellot&sly oca trolled word-play - the aost eoaac* sad the 


1. Kulliyat p. 682 

2. Ibid, p* 565 
5, Ibid, 568 

4, Ibid, p. 534 
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nost favourite dsvloe of the poets to beautify their verse# 
Unfortunately, word-play Is one of those beautiful 
arts of poetry that has suffered soot wretchedly at the 
hands of most of our poets* It Is a fine poetlo quality 
whloh If applied Intelligently and proportionally oan 
really enhance the beauty of a poetle ooaposltlon* But our 
Persian and Urdu poets In thslr ever-whelulng seat for this 
particular style got oo obseossed with it and oarrlod it 
to suoh an extant t at It beeaaa a blenleh* not a beauty- 
spot for thslr versa* specially the latter-day poets c/y'^ 
were the worst rlotlas of this inadequacy, and their rerse- 
lnntead of being plqualnt and Interesting, be ornate alaost 
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In all the above oouplets* the language overshadows tho 
thought* Tho poet has been so engrossed in * Wordy oonoelpt* 
that he has o orlooked the * thought oanoept* l This *ls- 
belanoe of language end ideas le the worst dofoot of n 
poetical odeposition* In poetry* as Indeed la all literature* 


I* Dlwan-1-* Urfl, p* 4^3 
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balance Mans a harmony of word and Idea, of expression 
and subject-natter, of fora and oooept* The verbal 
covering should not streteh* Under the stress of an 
expansive Idea, and, conversely, the concept should not be 
elbowed out from the oentre of attention by an unpropor¬ 
tional strutllng of words* An over-stuffing of aeanlng results 
in vagus 001 motatiogi an over-etreesing of words lessens 
the thought content* Then words, apart from their denota¬ 
tions, have suggestive values also* These values count very 
much in poetry* They should neither be over suggestive, 
nor under-suggestive but Should out the right balance bet¬ 
ween these two opposites* This is what we asan by poetical 
balance* 

The Shaykh's Ghnzal is a beautiful manifestation of 
this harmony of word and Idea and of this poetical balance* 
lile idea never strailed his language, his language never 
overshadows his thought and his poetry Is the aost happy 
ooabln tlon of the requisite graosfulnsos of 'word* and 
'aeanlng** This sum sense of poetlo balance ashes the 
Shaykh to appy word-play to the best advantage* His word¬ 
play is wo restrained and natural that instead sf stifling his 
thought, it adds to its beauty* Siting his vers# s fresh 
glow - a glow as natural and oharnlng as the beautiful 
blush of a rosy-cheeked naiden* He uses the ward-play only 



to tha extent where it ornaraer.ta his poetry and assists 
In bringing out the hidden beauties of a particular ideas 
hie keen and sensitive mind knows where to draw the line ■ 
where to elaborate and when to step* 'All Dlshtl, that 
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This oharaotarlstlo control ovor his word-play makes the 
Shaykh delightfully different from other poots* In fact* 
the word-play in Sa'di's verse is so natural and sponta¬ 
neous and so much in harmony with his ideas and amotions that 
at first glanoe, ws may even altogether miss it in his couplet. 
And It will be only aftor analysing it oritioally that we 
will notice or some particular phrase or word having a 
spaoial significance there* But even then it seems as if the 
poet has not ooneolouely and contrived it* and it is there 
just as a happy eoinoidenoe* for example, take the following 


couplet! 


■ //; a f'' 
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The word /-' has been used thrice here and the words of 
- li ars complimentary to aaoh other, bid tile 


X* Qalamraw-i-Sa' dl, p* 339 
2 * Kulllyat p* 573 



never Interferes with the Ides the Shaykh vents to oonvey 
(that he never vented to fell In love hut now, after 
felling for his beloved ell that oonoelt hes gone out of hie 
head) because not a single word le superfluously used* 
ell of then have e dlreot bearing on the central Idee of 
the couplet* Compare this oouplet with the following — 
of Khaqenl and you will notion the difference* It hes be^n 
taken froa his famous Ohasel which he composed In memory of 


his decreased wlfei 
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What the poet wants to say is that his wallings ere like 
the crying of a dove In the morning* The phrase of- ^’.ivy! 
and the word of / are totally useless hero beoaueo 
thoy have nothing to do with tho Idoa of tho oouplott > y 
has bsen used for * . y 1 for Its contrast with 

/ 9 end the phrase of >' le only to provide the 
requisite words for this particular rhyme* 

In tho following oouplet, 8a *dl used the words ef 
y ■' - ' In thslr genuine meanings and they are «e 
neoensary for eoBveylng his idee to the reader^ that cee 


cannot notion the 
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in this eeuplett 
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This restrained word-play shows us me more quality of 
Sa'dit avoidanoe of ^ in his poetry. Hs himself 
tabes pride in it, and sayat / 
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He uses only those words and phrases whloh are necessary 
to express his idea — not a single word more, not a single 
word least and his couplets are so complete in themselves 
that if we want to describe the same idea in prose, we 
will not be able to do it as effectively and in so few 
words, as the Shaykh has done. Take the following ooupletst 
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Here are sons more eouplete to show Sa'di's beautifully 
natural word-playt 


1, Kulliyat p. 809 

2. Ibid, p. 5*3 
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After diMoailBg the lingual qualltlee of tho Shaykh*s 


Chassis* lot no now ooo what io tho prevalent topio or sabjeot 
ant tor of hio lyrics* (l*e. hio Ghasalo) * 

Love io tho ono and solo topio of Sadi*a Ghasals. 

An All Dpehtl oayss 
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But before entering into tho diaouoolon of tho forao of 
love ho deals with and tho aannor of hio dealing* wo 
ohould first understand tho naturo of that lows Itself. 

Sadi is tho lower of hi wine Beauty. But in hio ease 
both that Beauty and lows appear in entirely hunan forao* 
Ho applies tho attributes of hunan be au ty to hio Birins 
Deleted in suoh a way that often tho reader Ihlle In 
doubts about hio real intent* Qooeaieasily* ho in boom* 
what noreifUli ho writes a series of aaay rarses in this 
strain and in one of then he puts in a olue as to his 
real neanlng* As aU those verses are topically connected* 
when one is soon to rein to to if -" o the root are 
alee eoounod to be so* for oaaaploi 
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In tho above piooe upto th« fourth verse wo do not know If 
tho poot lo driving at —'or | he nay bo talking 

about either* Than ooaos tho fifth verse, oupportod by tho 
sixth, vhloh rooolvoo our doubt and aosuroo uo that wo aro 
In tho world of Reality* 

But froa thlo a bovlldoring question arises* What 
aro wo to oay of thooo ghazalo — and thoy fora tho 
aaparity — which look any explaining hint? Aro thoy to 
bo takon in — •-"''or ? Thoy aro extreuely passionate 

and tho pension oooao oarnoot and sincere* There la no 
hlatorloal basis to suppooo that tho Shaykh wao an anorouo 
nan In tho oamal sonoo* On tho oontrary, notwithstanding 
an occasional passage of lows-play as In tho noeque of 
Kashghar or an c Jl' r affair In tho early youth# tho 

Internal evidence of his works and tho tostlaany of his 
oontenpfarloo aro aoonrancoo enough of hlo piety and 
chastity. A voluptuous llbartih** as his chassis would 


Z* Kulllyat p*60X 




represent hi* to bo if they were related to oarnal love - 
vo soy auoh a llbortlno oould nover bo honourod like tho 
Shaykh In tho assemblies of nobioa and kings* A salllnrd 
oould not bo tho oonooionoo-koopor of tho Sahlb~2>ivan| 
nor would ho dare to givo losooao la ploty to Aakiyuu and 
tho Atabnk* Such fonrloso preaching noodo notching practice* 
Indeed, Sadi's proaohlngs would havo lacked tholr universally* 
acknowledged ring of ainosmlty had ho boon a looao nan. 

So, whnt are wo to oonoludo from all this? First, 
lot us brlofly re-state tho case* Vo soo that aost of Sadi's 
ghasalo are lntonsoly amorous in tho oarnal sonso, without 
tho loast hint that In roallty tholr subjeot is ayotloal 
love* Soocmdly, wo hops wo haws prowsd that Sadi was an 
extremely ohacto and upright boa* Than how as wo to 
roconollo those anomalous foots? To the prosont humble 
writer tho obvious and tho only answor to this riddle is 
that, hint or no hint where tho belanos of probability does 
not palpably lnollno to , wo should regard all auoh 

ghasalo as relating to Shaykh* a Divan 

of Gbasal lo nothing but a oollootion of short allegories 
about nan* s lovo for God, And so it io not neesasary for an 
allegory to contain lto own Interpretation — bom of tho 
moat famous and soot successful ones Ilka those sf Swift 
do ROT contain tholr explanation within that — wo should not 
soak thls interpretation In Sadi's ghazals as wall* Indeed, 
the aost suoosssful allegory 1s that whioh aakes itself 



understood without suoh alia. An explaining clue takas 
away fron its reality and aare its effaot * 

These allegorical productions of Sadi are entirely 
different t*am the aiaiorlos of the other myetlo poets* 

Their make-belief efforte with their and and 

and do not suoceed in huaanlslng the Divine 

Beautyi their portrait wily reseahls a oanvas of Abetraot 
Art* It is not so with the Shaykh* He is a wan of olear 
vision* His eye penetrates to the fundamental duallea of 
Ood and nan* Be knows that the end of all true lows Is 
unification or jQ/ * He realises that so long as the 
duality of divine and human natures remains, theft* ean 
neither be any love nor hope of ultimate unity between then* 

So he deetroye that duality* To a devoutly pious no liks ths 
Shnykh It was irreverent to raiee huaanlt;y to the level 
of Divinity* But it was permissible theology and praiseworthy 
Sufism to oonoelve a human manifestation for Ood* iron the 
above dualism this latter was the eacape ohoeen by the Shaykh* 
He thought there was no lrrewerenee implied in this* In 
hie eyes* for hie Precious Beauty hie own heart was a better 
throne than the Bapyrean* There was no question of higher 
and lewer levels* but of lees aad wore befitting habitat!on* 
And lyricism should rejolee et the Shaykh* e solution 
of this conflict, for the metanorphoele ef the B&vlmo into 
human love enriched the world literature with some of Its 



bast lyric* — aot some, but many hundred*. It al*o eased 

the for the Shay lch* * critio. For now, inn toad of dialing 

with low* under tho two subdivisions of human and divine, 

ho oaa fu*« them into mo. And the rooult of this fool on 

should bo slaply oallod Huaac Loro — a thing aoro understand- 

ablo by tho huaan mind, aoro agreeable to tho haaaa heart. 

Obviously, this aaiao head with aloo cover those occasional 

verses In whloh, as was polntsd out earlier, tho balsnoo 

of probability palpably inolinos to , Beoauso of hi* 

intense passion for God, Sadi's anthropoaorphlo seal Is so 

full and final that it transforms Into and 

lsavss any affort to deal with then separately. So, In 

our following dleoueolon as wall, it will bo Human Love whloh 

will be dealt with as one of the topics of Sadi's ghasal. 

Of oouroo, the re der should everywhere keep in mind the 

Bhaykh's allegorical sense and the essential dualism behind 

Z 

this apparent unity. 


X, In tho cautious world of scholarship eye-brova are 
always - end rightly-raised at oddities. The present 
writer confesses that the opinion expressed above is 
unconventional. She alee dose set Insist on Its eorreet- 


M e, But she humbly yet strongly insists an 
point. In all the ghnenle ef Sadi, with 
few exceptions, the beauty as well so the levs Is of 
one uniform kind. The two may be e v ery w he re reel, or 
they any be everywhere allegorical. But whether reel 
allegorical, they ere ev e r y where the earns, 
the Sbaykh wasaaost fervent nyctie, or tbs 
tious libertine, ever produoed by Persia, 
devotees of this pious soul would prefer to subscribe 
to the foraer view * 




How that we have established the nature of lore 
dealt with by Sadi, we should dlsouss the object, the 
forma and the constituents of that lows! 

I, Beauty - After dilating on Sadi* s love, the first 
thing to he considered, and considered oarefully, Is the 
Beauty which is the oeatre of that Lowe* We have written 
the Initials of both these words in capitals here* for In 
Sadi's case it la not common lows and common beauty with 
whloh we are dealing* As his Lows is a uni qua mixture of the 
agrctlo, the platonlo and the passionate, eo the Beauty 
whloh is that Lota's object Is singularly compounded* 

It is of the flesh, get has a spiritual airiness about itt 
it le of the earth, yet is surrounded by the moon's halo: 
it is human, yet seems beyond the reaoh of man* Indeed, 
this matchless portrayal of Beauty la a miracle of Sadi's 
lyrical pan* Hs has glwen us Beauty the most superb, the 
most perfeot. In flesh and blood, inwardly and outwardly 
human. But It Is not approachable* Tou may lows it, but yon 
may not touoh it* Tou nay adoro it from afar, but yon cannot 
proso It in your ombraoo* Zt lo not holy by any naans, but 
It cannot bo polluted by profane passion* And the RsasanT 
Bsoause It Is the a be traction of all that Is graseiWL and 
handsome, dainty and delicate, pure and bright, soft and 
sweat, angallo and heawanly in the world* It Is not a beautlfu 



par*on, but the very Idea and Ideal of Beauty vhloh the 
mighty genius of this painter has portrayed, Persian 
poetry has a gallery of the great and the famous* Ransack 
their bookst rummage through their leaves for a parallel, 
your s ear oh will be in vain* This is a fully considered 
claim and stands proof* Zn the following pieces three 
poets describe beauty, the first is a ghasal by Sadi, 
selected at rand on as ths proverbial >' — m The 

soond and third are famous pieoee iron Nlsaal and Khueraw 
respectively praising the beauty of Shirln* 
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It is a waste of braath to atraaa the obvious. Tha Idol of 

j*' £0 *» 

Badl v daaplta bar J and t- 9 aaoaa as aloof aa 

tha goda themselves. iSven daalra faltara to approeoh bar 
aubllaa purltjr, Tha whole plaoa la nothing hut an ala bo- 
ration of bar innooant elapllolty aantlonad In tha last 
lino * 

To nonpar# with thla, vbat bava we in Nicsol and 
Khunraw? va bava beauty voluptuous, not aubliani ba decked 
and adorned, but hardly adorablat a thing for tha aanaas v 
not for tha soul* And In aplta of tha Arousing of luat 
In tha ana ( yj-~* £-)§ and tha flour lab of a soaring aaoo 

by tba eyelashes in tha othar j. 1 ^ 0 , thalr fair 
enoiiantress aaana *0T unapproachable, but only standoffish. 
And how could it ba otbarviaa whan it willingly aur andarad 
heraelf to a oonfirnad voluptuary Ilka ParwiaT 

So far wa bava only daalt with tba outward fora of 
3adl's Beauty* V# should now try to diaoovar its natura 
and oharaoter* Hara ws find a sonfilet* After pointing 
hla Beauty in aueb subline eel ears, tradition e enrolled 
the poet to give her a stony heart* Bat the vender of tha 
thing is that in spite of this eeaalngllng of oppoeltee 
we do net feel any oollialoa of ideas* All the oolotars blende 
Into a pleasing and oonvlnoing uniformity. Tha aaorat of tha 
peat*8 success lias nst far to aask* Ha so aubllaatas 
Baauty and Invests it with euoh glory that ha raises it to 



-# /% 

the plan*. He further buttresses its posit loo 

by his atm uncomplaining, nay, thankful* acceptance of 
its unjust oppression* Where there is no unjustice felt* 
there will be supposed to be no in jus ties done* So there 
can be no decreeof cruelty peeked against Sadi's Mr 
oppressor* 

An explanation is needed in the end* In the 
discussion of Sadi's Love we had eonjeotured that its 
centre teas the Divine Beauty to which he had given the 
human fora as that he could humanly fondle and adore It* 

But now we say that ths Beauty which Sadi loved was vnapp- 
rOHohable on account of its sublimity. Ars these two 
statements incompatible with eaoh other? #e think not* 

When Sadi humanised the Divine Beauty ho found the result 
to be more than human, if leas than dlvins* He was attracted 
by its humanity, but its Divinity overawed him * So he 
became a pas cl ana te lover and a devout worshiper at one and 
the mm tins* 

2* Sincerity — Perhaps the simplest and shortest 
definition ef sincerity is Active Truth* Truth is a passive 
fact* To set along or upon that Chet — if only to believe 
in it firmly — le sincerity* Being a truth* it has no 
inside and out, but only an open transparency. Ae a truthful 
activity* it has no gyrations or twists* It le like a 
meteor* luminous in Itself end illumining its straight path* 

In badl this sincerity of belief and actios reashes 
its oulninatioa* *e had touched upon it when we were 
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discussing his language, We pointed out there that Sadi's 
language here witness to tho fact that he was a sincere 
loan. Here we shall deal with the nature of his sincerity • 
It is a unity of thought and Jeed and word. It Is the 
surrender of hie entire self to a firmly held belief* 

No natter of his belief be false in Its own nature} he 
subscribes to It so earnestly that It appears as an evident 
truth. 

This better effect of Sadi's sincerity has made his 
lyrlos what they are. It makes his wildest claims about 
the excellence of Beauty sound plausible. It makes his 
fondest entenuatione of that Beauty's contrariness seem 
justified. It makes us not to laugh but to pity at his 
dsol ration of hlo own utter unworthlneso for his T; hir 
Love, This la the burden of hie whole Diwan from which one 
specimen will suffice* 
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3. £2££2Mfi£t 

Another aspect of Sa'di's love is his unconditional 
and total surrender before his beloved* It Is one of the 


I. Kulllyat p, 768 





traditional qualities of the nhasal writers of the 
Persian language, but Sa'di surpasses then all in his total 
self-abnegation and o uaplete surrender* Sadi's beloved Is 
lovely* delicate, oharming inaooent, but like the trsdl* 
tional <J of the Persian poetry* she is indifferent# 
rather cruel to her lover# She does not reoiprooate hie 
tender feelings* neither does she sooth*the lovers 
bruised heart by her kind words# But Sadi has drank the 
cup to the fulls he is eo charmed by hie beautiful 
beloved that even if she breaks off all tlas with hie, he 
cannot imagine of leaving her beeaueat 
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This total eelf-surrender le the chief oharaoterlstlo of 
Sa'di# He never ooeplelnn* never utters one hersh wo r d # 

The poet is deeply in love with his beloved end thin 
overwhelming passion bee token hold of hie whole existence. 
Hie beloved le to hia# not lose than a god and he been 
before hie loved-one with ell the humility and fervour of 
e worshipper# He has reaohsd the stags when the conception 
of 'self le loot end the le or completely identifies 
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hlnself with hie beloved* . 
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Sadi knows that his beloved is beyond his raaoht 
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But the aet doss not saddtn his nobis heart. To hi* area 
this satis faction is enough that ha is ona of her thousand 
lovers. To hin even this our snder. this longing for his 
beloved is pleasurable. Be is willing to tolerate all the 
orueltus of his beloved, not beoause he is helpless, but 
because he does not think then to be orueltiesi he thinks 
that the beloved has got every right to behave as she wants 
to and that her true lovers, like he himself, should never 


complain against her 
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JSven when he eoaplalns. he inaedlately o o w pen sates for it 
by some redeeming v or s e . euoh as thlet 
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X. Kulllyat p. 562 
2. Ibid. p. 8X3 
3* Ibid. p. 576 
4. Ibid. p. 574 
5* Ibid. p. 553 
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Lot* has elvsn hln suoh an atarnal 307, suoh a subllae 
happiness that it cannot be aba tad by tha worldly mffarlaflt 



Ha Inspires tha beloved to ba as cruel ns aha wants to 
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His whole Dlwan Is permeated through and through with 
tula spirit of self-abnegation and surrender • One cannot 
find even a single worse where tha poets tone Is harsh or 
bitter, Ha is always happy, always smiling, always sorene, 
loving hla beloved, loving her orueltlee, sur ordering 
himself completely. He hae done what he oould to get the 
of hie beloved, but he knows that he will never succeed In 
hla aspirations, his beloved will never corns to hla. But 
the faot does not dishearten his, hie is a selfless levs* 
oblivious to any rewards, he le content with what he has — 
the love for hie beloved} he dees not aspire tier more, he 
hae merged hlaaelf ooapletely with his loved ess so nos 
what every she wishes for hla Is for the post the height 
of happinesst and this surrender is not less Intoriea 
to his than / U ,• 
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1, Kulllyat p, 559 

2 , Ibid, p. 574 

3 , Ibid, p, 574 
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A. Patljmoej. 

In the Shaykh* s Dlwan this particular virtue attains 
its senlth and appears in its beat fora — thankfulness. 

As said in a previous dlsousnion, Sa'di raises his beloved 
to such a plane where even her cruelties are transformed 
into kindness* To Sadi, his beloved is a personification of 
leauty — beauty of fora as well as beauty of ideas* She 
symbolises goodness and virtue* But, like every traditional 
beloved of the Chasal, she is not kind to her lover* Inspite 
of all her eoftness, chars and lovallneea, she is not soft 
and teedre towards her lover* She does not take pity on her 
love - lorn po t, neither doea she ooafort and console his 
acr.ing heart. In-tead, she showere her precious love on his 
rival and tEllsthe lover to go away fros her f / * But 
even all this cruelty and Indifference cannot dishearten 
or sadden the poet and even when his beloved asks him to 
to away fr oh her, he doee not protest, the only thing he 
does is that he asserts his loyalty and tells her in 
a very soft and tender toast 
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This softness is always there when the Shaykh talks about 
the cruelties of hla beloved* In fhst, the Shaykh dsss nst 


I. Xulliyat p. 595 



even consider there to be cruelties. He has sublIrented hie 
beloved and glorified her almost to the point of weiring- her 
a goddess* low how oan a worshipper eay that his goodess 
of leva and beauty lacks kindness and ooapasslonT The Shaykh 
too la so intoxicated with the ethereal beauty and illusive 
ohara of hie lady-love that he loves even her orueltlee l 
He patiently* nay* not only patiently but thankfully tolerates 
her unkindness. He thinks that even this unkindness is 
a sort of link between him and hie beloved* so he le thank- 
full that atleast she le not indifferent to his and there 
is sobs thing which links him humble self with his beloved. 
Sadi is like those who having faith in the theory of ^ , 
never ooaplains to God for their miseries, They think 
that whatever God gives then, they rruRt nooept it. Same 


in the case with our Shaykh* he has total faith in hie 
beloved so he never complains. The rather* he is thank full 
to her that atleast she thinks him to be worthy of her 


cruelties 
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— and he takes pride In Itt 
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He knows that ultimately this love will destroy him, but 
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Still! 
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2ven when he says how he is suffering for his his beloved, 
his tons is mild, his expression soft — he la not ooaplhla** 
lng, hs is simply stating the fnott 
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Hla suffering does no*- even sadden him. Why should he be 
sadf He knows that lore means suffering and this ^Offering 
Is given to him tgr his beloved, so it is me dear to him 
as the beloved herself. He says that every man has some 
hope or happiness in his life, but to hla _j— / ' is 

enough to inspire hla for living! 



He says that aven if his beloved hills hla. hs will not 
aocuso hsr, not only in this world, but la that other 

world tool . *f 
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Why? Beoausst 



J is 




X. Kulliyat p. 574 

2. Ibid. p. 571 

3. Ibid. p. 559 

4. Ibid, p. 565 

5. Ibid, p. 585 


To hi* a true lover Is that who is bo absorbs* in his 


beloved taat he neglects his own self! 
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He further defines who can be said to be a true lovert 
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In jet another ahasal he describes how a lover should 
behave* The entire Ohaznl is a 1 sson of surrender end 


patlenoei 
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He does not even tell hie beloved what tortures he is 


going through in the lore of her fair faoe, He onlj eejei 
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Let oe end this diecueeion by quoting ffron jet another 
Ohasal of the Shajkk, livery verse 1* s proof of his meek 
subaieevenese end total surrender* 
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I. Kullijat p. 595 
2* Ibid, p. 595 
3* Ibid, p. 595 

4. Ibid, p. 534 

5. Ibid. pp. 638-39 
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5« Modesty i 

Aa we have aeon tn the first part of the present 
obH ay, our lyricist was a hur nlst as wall, nnd aa the 
render must be remetnberlng t Modesty and humility are two 
chief characteristics of a humanist — hence of the Sbaykh 
too. To him nodesty and hualllty are the two aost remarkable 
qualities of a nan. He is the po t who does not hesitate 
to tsaoh the lesson of sodssty to the crown Prlnoe hlnstlft 
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Both his Gullatan and Bustan are full of such anecdotes 
that axtoll the virtue of modesty* (The Bhaykh has devoted 
two full ohaptara to 11“ * J » tailing us to be modeet and 
humble In lira)* In Gullatan and Bustan we find him to ba 
an extremely rafinad aan» possessing all tha requisite 
quailtias of a fine human being* and with a highly - 
developed conception of 'self* — a 'self* whioh enfolds 
the entire humanity In ita vastnees* A man who exalts esm 
and haa faith in tha baslo goodness of man, who thinks 
that man la a measure la hianelf and is tha vicegerent of 
God on this earth* And tha chief responsibility of this Son 
of God la towards his fallow beings* ha arnat love than and 
care far them, he must be kind* compassionate and humbly 

nodastt / \ 
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A man who appreolntes modesty so auoh and tells otbere 
to be modest* whnt heights of modesty he hlmeelf mart have 
achieved '• He le extremely humble and unassuming* And his 

modesty renohee its oulninatlon while dealing with hie 

vw 

beloved,Able nodeety bee onee total self~effaeemoet* Ae we 
said en 'ller, Sadi* s beloved le to hla an ideal of beauty and 
goodness* What oaa oar *haykh do (who la nod eat to warda 
even lesser individuals) bat bow most hunbly before thin 
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goddess of Love and eautyt 
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This * r * and modesty runs like a stream all through 

the Shaykh*• G ha sale. Here are a few more examples! 
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1. Kulllyut p. 778 

2. Ibid, p. 781 

3. Ibid, p. 672 

4. Ibid, p. 580 
5* Ibid, p # 544 
6. Ibid, p. 537 



Her# the writer want# to draw the reader' a attention to a 
very subtle points The 3haykh often describes the beloved' 
oruelty and mklndness towards him* That cruelty never 
disheartens or dlsoonragee the Shaykh* neither doos hie 
intense love thinks It to be a blemish on his beloved's 
beauty* But the reader does not have that emotional 
attachment with hie beloved which the Shaykh hast so he 
can see and feel how unkind and eurel she is* And when* 

In contrast to her indifferent and cruel behaviour* he 
sees the Shaykh's unfailing lyyalty and meek modesty* he 
loves and respects this humanist ohiraxlan all the more i 

2e&a3ja» 

This is one of the most striking aspects of the 
Shaykh*e personality, both as a huanniat and as a lyricist 
<*e have discussed his optimism as a humanist* now let us 
ses how ohesrful and optimistic is Sadi the lover and the 
lyricist* 

Read his satire Divan from page to pegs* nay* fir on 
verse to verse* end you will find not even n single vista 
of gloon or darkness* The Shaykh* s outlook is ohttPfil sad 
optimistic, his vision dear and bright* and the things 
which are reflected in it* also partake of It brl^itnsss* 
He looks at this world with a sympathetic humour* He is 
never gloomy, never depressed* neither the miseries of 



this world nor tho cruelty of his beloved can dampen 
hia cheerful spirits, Bat this oheerfulness should not bo 
alsunderstood as insensitivity* Sadi is an extremely 
sensitive nan and ths miseries of this world and the fhti* 
litjr of huiaan sxisteaos affect hi a deeply, But It doss not 
asks hia an inooOrigibl* pessimist like Khayyam, who in 
helpless frustration, lost his faith in san and God, la 
this world and la sxisteaos and turned a ooaplete cynic. 
Bis poetry is a ory of anguish from ths post's bruised 

hearti / , \ 
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X s fiad an undercurrent of this fatalism even in the Ohasala 
of the Buibul-l-Shlrix, though not as pronounced as in 
Khayyam* Hafis too ponders upon ths unpleasant realities 
of this wretched world and his heart ashes for ths woeful 
plight of nan an this earth* Bo is also a psssiaist, though 

he doss not cringe infront of this pessimism like Khayyam, 

• 

aad tries to take ths aissrlos mad sufferings m% aaa oa 
a acre philosophical plans* Be tries to forget it by 
involving himself in ruby wins and his beautiful belovedf 
so tho undercurrent of hio pessimism and g^ooa when eoaoo 
on tho surf oo, io not acre than ^ soft ripple. But that 

t ■ fuba'iyQ-tr i - Khayyam, P 39 
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rlpole IS there — lit the whole of hie voluminous Diwan* 
mostly In the form of a helpless resignation on one's 


fats* 
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and sometimes resulting in a philosopio indifference for the 
Imponderables* _ 
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But one does not find even this ripple of pessimism in our 
Shaikh's 31wan• He is delightfully di fa rent from both 
Khayyam and Hr* fl a. He too is affooted by the apparent 
anaraoiie* of thin world* by its miseries and sorrows by its 
pains and tortures* but there Is gre t di fferenoe between him 
and the others* ho newer loess faith either in God or la maa 
He newer panieks like Khayyam* newer eseapes from the 
reality like Hafts, he sees it all* feels it all* set with 
a helpless detaohement * bat with a sympathetic smile os 
his lips and an undying hope in his heart* 

this cheerful outlook and optimism asoerts Itself 
ewen in his relationship with his beloved* Xaspite of her 


I* Diwan-i-Hufls, p* 69 
2* Ibid* p* 106 
3* Ibid* p* 18 
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oruel behaviour add indifference. tha flaaa of hop* 
never dloo la hi* heart. Ho hao total fhlth la hi* beloved 
(a« b* has faith la Ood. ) However huailltlng hor behavour 
la. the Shaykh la noTer disheartened or daprosood. Hi a 
tons la always cheerful, hia hopoa always hlga. ivts vboa 
tho darkness la ooaplato aad the glaos prevailing, ho 
dleaorno a light, aonewhore, eonehovt 

/ 


Ho la away froa hia beloved, oho la not willing to oven 
grant him a glimpse of hor fair faoo. this tortuous aepa* 
ration. this painful Indlfforonoo of tho beloved lo 
killing for the lo or. But. Ineplte of all thle ho hopoa 
against hope and thinks that one day he will bo together 
with hie beloved| ho hlnoolf roallooo his fotly but ho 
oannot oupproeo hi* bubbling optimism 







Ho ooldon oonplalno. and even when ho dooo. hi* ton* lo 
novor blttor or haroh. Ho oonplolno with a anil* on his lip* 
aad n sweet and lnaooont wiotfulaooo la hi* spent 
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1. Xulllyat p. 534 

2. I bid. p. 554 

3. Ibid. p. 552 


Sadi la definitely not among thoae who oay that * our 
•wootost i«gi are thoao that toll of oaddoot thoughts* 

Ho, like a trot lyricist knows that a good lyrio la 
always ohoorful and light In its ton*. So ho aalntalns tho 
saao light# soft# ohoorful and melodious tono through out 
hlo Dlwan — not a slnglo haroh word is there to mar tho 
Sustained effect of ohoorfulnoaa and optimism# 

lot us now ond this dlsousBlon kgr quoting a fow 
couplets fro* Sa'di to onjoy hlo ohoorful and mallow tonot 
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1. Kulllyat p. 553 

2. Ibid, p. 779 
3* Ibid# p, 7X5 
4. Ibid, p. 534 


This was Sadi*• Iota and how h« dealt with It* His 
wonderful appreciation of beauty* hie quiet and patient 
lore* his total solf-surrender* his slnoers aodoety* his 
oheerul and soft tone make hia a lovable lover and his 
lyrlo ; a charming song of love — the total offset Is of 
sustained loyalty and boundless love* nils effeot is 
enhanced by one sore fnot to whloh attention oust be dram 
at this points 

Sa'di* unlike most of the other Ghazni writers* 
often dwells on a single subject through out a Ohazal* 
or atleast In two or three consecutive couplets* Generally 
in Ghasal all lta couplete are an entity in theaselvess 
usually an Idea Is initiated In the first heaistioh* and 
developed and finished In the second horshstlohs It has no 
link with the preceding or succeeding verse, in one verse 
the poet nay be jubilant that his beloved is near hiss in 
the next one he say lasent the separation Area his loved • 
ones in yet another he say praise the beauties and charm 
of hlo lady-1ovo* or say ooaplain to the Saql for net filling 
hie oups or ho say even affect s oosplete round-about sad 
say ponder over sons gnostic or philosophical point l 
Surely the reader will be fhalllar with this traditional 
style of the Persian Ghasal* but hers we are reproducing a 



Ghazal each from Hails la Its entirety to oaks our point 
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As ths rsadsr oust hairs noticed, ssoh and every eouplst of 
tho Ohasal contains a new and dlffsrsnt ideal and thsrs Is 
no continuity bo tv*an them. 

This age-old tradition of ths Persi n Ghazal whloh 
switches from one topic to another In every versa nay bo 
striking In Itself and nay capture the reader*s attention 
momentarily, but It falls to sustain that attention and 
to touch the deeper core of the hunan heart and to retain 
a pernanant place there* for lntaaoe, while going through 
a Ohasal» first we read a oouplet In whloh the poet Is benallg 
lag his separation froa his beloved, his tone Is so sad end 
depressing that we feel a pang In nr heart end prepare 
ourselves for a fuller aad aero pa the tie and heart - 


Z• Di wen-1-Hails, p. 3* 
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rending account of the poet's tragic lore* But lo 1 
suddenly in the very next verse that sad and forlorn 
lover la tr&ne forced into a happy and smiling nan, 
rejoicing that his beloved is near hla \ Our half-uttered 
elghe die on our lips and far a aoaent so are totally 
bewildered — and then we too, like the poet hiaself, forget 
about his past misery. Like wise, the wood keeps changing 
with every verse of the Ghnsal, This constant ohange of mood 
does not leave any sustained effect of particular feeling 
and the reader begins to doubt the sincerity of the post. 

On the oontrary. If there Is only 018 prevailing 
and sloulnant emotion in a Ghasal, (e.g. unrequited love,) 
its Intensity and polgnanoy lnoraase and the reader is 
oonvlnoad about the poet* s sincerity. 

Our Shaykh, being a lyricist to the very oore of hlo 
heart, realised this, so he often maintains a single mood in 
hla Ghazals or at loaat in two or three oonaooutlvo verses, 
(In the opinion of the present writer, no other poet of the 
Persian language has got suoh a largo ntnbor of the single - 
these - Oka sals as the Shaykh), for example if he is des¬ 
cribing his separation froa Mo beloved, ho o s up sees couplet 
after couplet expressing his hopelessness in love, his 
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agonies and hie sufferings! he keeps on elaborating on 
then* A storm of unsuppreaeed emotion gushes forth from his 
heart* till the readier feels almost a physical paint and 
when the Ghasal ends it leaves an everelastlng Impression 
of the poet’s sincerity. Take the folloidkg examples 
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or when the poet happily penns down his much - longed • far 
mooting with his beloved* ho persists on it till the very 
end* patting sueh in tori oa ting svelte men t and thrill in his 
peon that it literally throbs with emotions 
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X. Kulllyat p. 596 
2* Ibid* p. oOI 
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We arc writing below the Matl* as ( along with tha prevalent 
theme) of a faw of Sadia Qhasal which run on a single theme 
(or at least haws sore than two couplets of the same toplo)t 
I. Beauty of the beloved i 
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3« Ibid, p. 

4. Ibid, p. 5* 
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4* Ibid, p. 678 
9« IWLdf p« 364 
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CHAPTBR - VI 

3 *dl and jawMMt amoafd .m Lwrfelat^. 


It i» « study in comparison and s study in contrast* 

Ootween tha Sheykh and the Amir similarity and dissimilarity 
scan to attain their respective extremes* From about one 
half of the Aodr's odes if m* smuggle but one vorse into the 
Shaykh’s eollection ms are sure to ba caught out* Out we 
may Judiciously assimilate the entire remainder of the 
Amir*® Oiwsn into the Sheykh*e Kulliyat end no ono would bo 
the wiser* vie shall discuss below the subject in this same 
order! l*e* we shall first point out the dissimilarities between 
these two master ghaxal-wrltars• and then we shall dwell 
upon their similarities, while we shell defer to the last the 
question of hew t&uerav's diversity of style has batfc-lashed 
on his lyrical productions* 

Hem first tabs up the dissisdlaritiee be t w een sedi 
end dnsnib nreedly speaking* they are tea in msteri err 
belonging to the style of expression* the ether related to 
the art employed in versi fication* m shall deal with than in 
this cana order* 


r> 
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Stria - jgr bow wo have become Ihlrly wall acquainted 
with tha style of Sadi's ghazal. It raprasants tha 
parfaotion and consummation of an evolutionary prooaaa. 

It is the finale of the sane symphony which Rudaki in 
his 1 * - played so softly and so sweetly 9 

and whioh was later taken up by the father and son - Jamal 
and Kama!. But with Ehusraw it was otherwises Ha played 
with Sadi, and he played on his own. And when he was 
working independently he was laying the fouBdatlon of a 
new poetical school. He was the sower of seeds, not a 
oolleotor of harvest. It was he who originated the muoh- 
■aligned still - admired . And it is the 

Intrusion of this -jC (and something else beaides, of 

whioh aore later) which destroys the unity of effeot in his 
Divan. With one hand he gently plays over a lovers guitar, 
and with the other he skilfully constructs the ground work 
for the above - mentioned literary ourlouslty. Just as we 
have been Bulled by the musician. the ohange and olatter 
of the mason shooks us out of our reverie. It need not be 

emphasised how essentially the <s> with its pioneering 

< ' 

zeal for the new eontreets with Sadi's mellow and almost 
archaism. Bat the point whioh needs stressing is that the 
originator of this —^ is neither Vasiri, nor Zuhurl, nor ***« 
nor any other latter-day poet of Iran or India. It has older 
and much mere respectable credentials, for its inception earn 
be traced right back to the Amir* s Dlwan. Ho doubt, it was 
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then* but in a rudimentary and undeveloped atago. Vet the 

embryo was there end it only needed tine to grow up into 

• full organise#* A few verses from Khusraw* each 

typifying seas special sod well-known feature of the 

above . will suffice to prove the point* 

1* - vdth s blend of the reel omit the fanciful# 

^ 1 

2* Gladlle * entirely* and wildly fanciful# 
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Certainly theee fanfares are a far ary free Sadi* 
But squally eartainly* these are the original notes 


whose echo we can hear in the voreee of 


u s t" a 
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The debut of such verses *3 well a their continual 
recurrence is the first character is tic which distinguishes 
the A ralx from the sheykh* 

^rt - The other point of difference to which reference 

wee made earlier is the art of poedle ornamentation* 
Sadi uses it as « spice* for Khusraw its often the 
food* Indoedf because of the Amir's hyperbolic seal for it* tM 
Art of words in him frequently degenerates into word-play. 

And he plays this game in every field* whether it be In 
prase or poetry* whether it be in a lyric or panegyric* e 
moral exhortation or an elegy* a tale of romance or a 
historical masnawd, Truely* the simplest my to express 
the difference between these two masters in the particular 


field i to point out that the prooe master piece of the 
Shaykh is J '* while that of the Amir is the ... , 

There is many many a verse in nhusraw's Kulliyat whose origin 


seems to be not a 'thought concept 9 but a wordy concoipt', 
Sven when dewalling on e topic as somber a eytielaa and 
even when striving to rival a poet as sober as Nizami* he 
can be to frivolous as to writes 
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Occasionally wben writing soot superb lyric in the 
beat tradition of Sadi, bo suddenly catches sight of sooe 
particular word, having quipping possiblility. He pounces 
upon it and •conalgna the lyric to the UaboS He opens the 
following Ghsssl with dulcet tones and touching wistfulness * 

y . t ' _ < ✓ 1 
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And ell of a sudden his Jr remembers 
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Again, this Indian Sadi take* up his lyre and pours 
down this pathetic melodyt -> 
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Ttll the fifth vorse, all goes well, then he happens to 


write* 
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The mention of the fire end the burning and hissing firewood 
are Irresistible temptation# His eppepitlte for word ploy 
is excited end it Cannot he appeased till he bee s e r ve d 
himself end the reader with this spiey c. L <* # ^ ^ 

snmstlnm his heeled imagination works like an atomic reeetar 
and world breeds word till wo hews e shein whisk seems te be 
e ndless # in a weUfenemi ghaosl the fifth mm itmtaine the 


1# Satie *ul An wa r # p 
2* Di w e n ■ ! ■ Khusrew# i 
3# Ibid# p*392 
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word * ** ** thus* 
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Now hoar the sixth sod seventh lines* 
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Khusrew’e eonend of language has been unrivalled befads 
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since* And he had an ever bearing power of versification 
to boot* Sometimes this nighty combinition leads him to excess. 
One sad and typical example will suffice* Everyone knows the 
superb compound timilie which Nizami employed to describe 
the quivering speckle of the _ l , _ T i 

* / > r- \ >** - f ' ’ c 1 —i r* ^ > 

Khusraw tries to aupass* or rather, to correct the .Maulena 

and say the same thing in more appropriate words* Xn 

describing the vernal beauties of a garden, he writes* 

^ . 

- V ^ o~' O' >" ' ~ f 

No doubt, so far as litetel exactitude is concerned ho has out 

dona Nizami* The letters 9 r Z has no oonparabla 

’» ■* * 

concept in the first hemistich* while Khusraw 9 ^'well balances 

t _ 

with the eerier * But has he really excelled 

Nizami? This ie not e dis ■s t ation on Khu s r aw , an we need 
not outer into the dnu tiso ee of the tan* It is sufficient 


1* Ptwsn»l» Khusrowj 0*471 

a* OiUiy>t4» d>>wi4 N izam Oanjawi* Tehran 1341, (shamsi)p 
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to p«Ut the difference Mtvm the i&oattio values 
of MlsKni's 0l«c»Bl <r^ end on the om hand 

and Omam'a eluaey o^js and cK>’ on tho other* Hlsanl 
has offered no a graceful voreej thus row challenges 
uo with a toniw twister* Tho art of poo try ooaoloto 
tartly of aatehiag tho verdo with tho ldoao« Both viaaaA 
and Khuarav hove not theaselvee to deplet tho laege of 
oonotant v rythsio notion* With tho natural flow of wordo 
in Hiatal that and lo fully aehleved with hlo halting 
verse fhuoraw la sell/de fee ting in hlo appointed tank* 
Thoro lo a furthor point to aoto here* Both thooo aaatoro 
doolro to doplot a regularly/bssting light pro own ting 
a protty visual pattorn.with tho balanood rythm of hlo 
▼orso Sisani has fully onoooodod to produoo this offset* 
But Khuoraw with hlo Jars and Jolts risorably falls la 
in tho attempt* 

Of eouroo* thoro aro wndorotaadablo onouooo for 
this sapors bund on oo of art la Khnsrav* Ho has aado aaplo 
rodoaptlono too* Ho woo not only a sourImpost bat a 
oourtlor as wall* Ho served throo dynasties and about 
throe tines ae aaay klaga* lad ho had to aaape and daao 
aad daps than all with tho aegis wnat of hla art* Kings, 
perhaps booaaoo of tholr proo o oapotioa with natters 
whioh help then to raaala kings, aro not —aally 
faToarod with rofined literary taste* They ooa bask 
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la th* garish suaahlaa| thay oannot an joy tha soft 
twilight* Haaoa tha aavar-sndlng quest of ornanants sad 
artlflaas by thoaa who want to plaass than. This* la 
tha hunfela opinion sf tha prsaaat wrltor (aa Indirastly 
sup par tad by tha lair t a owa aoafaaaloa whlah will ba 
quatad shortly)* was tha raal sourss of all tha 
* Quips* sad cranks* and wordy wilaa" whlah ara mat with 
la Khaaraw* 

Aad yat tha Aa£r was painfully awara that postry* 
Ilka all parfaotioaiat ooaapationa* was a jaalouo task* 
aastar aad tolarmtad subsarrisnoa to aaaa bat ltsslf* 

It is ta tha stsraal oradlt af Khaaraw that ha raallsad 
all this aad ha tad tha oourt Ufa all tha aora far this* 
In hla flajnun-Layla ha wistfully raoalla tha lndapaadaaoa 
af lliftnf froa king aad oourt aad his slngls-nindad 

*c* 

dsYOtlon ta tha postloal ^uaat aad with anguishlag 
••If-pity ha points to tho hoary yaks aa hla own nooks 
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Bit, l«tlB| or bating, Kbuoraw bad to boar tfao 
yoke and trail along bin woarjr nay. To eator for tbo 
taoto of an orstwhilo slows who happened now to sguat 
on tbo rojal throno — this auat haws boon tbo tortaro 
for a nan of Khusrawts exquisite oonolbility* (Bead 
tbo roador bo ronladod boro of tbo aajestio Sadi who, 
in tbo wory first woroo of tbo rojal panogjrlo in ^ % 
could dronoh tbs king with this buoet of lej^eold 
watort ( ' 

. y c/' i ^ -— > y s ' s 

It it ft suggestive foot of Porsian lltorarj blotorj 
that nono of lto groat pootioal Quintuplet «• Plrdawsi, 
Bimaal, Bod, Sail and Safin — bad a poraanont aorring 
oonnootion with aaj oonrt* Bat, anbap llj, Xbaoraw was 
not aaong tbooo fortunate few, And bio nlefortwa wan 
all tbo aoro pitiable for bo folly ro a liaod tbo nale- 
t slant offoot of oaob bsalogs on p ost i oo l prodastlsa, 
Vboro siaplloitj oaanot ploaoo, offsets ties aaot aoode 


X, Kulllyat, p* 283 
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hm oaployod, It mi this violanos against ttaa gsnlua 
of pootry of whieh Kkwrtvai AO painfully oonacious 
mod atout whlah ho oo oponly ooaplalnod, Again to 
quota frou hia ttaJnun-Laylat 
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Thoao linoo aro worth a oloaa scrutiny, Thoy oproaa 
quaintly yot intolllgloly, Lhusraw* s views about 
oraato and staple pootry. Lot us paraphrase than la 
tho first poraou Ilka tha original, 3aya hat 

X van tod to lultato Iltiud* And X know 
that X was quits oapablo of it* (fh&o la 
turning l nd a a d n full round -ahouti far 
whlla Khusraw Indulged aa uaofc la wartal aityices. 


X, Najaun-Layla, p 
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VI said* i haughty llvdtli for this ii 
well-known.) Z abandoned d»y ora aiylt 
mod nmidorod nyself to liitai'i 

<9 « 

ayla-najnun. With ay 900 X sketohed 
» copy (froa Vlsafld) and sot soldo 17 
ora affootatloa (of ot^li, l,o, X dla- 
oardod ay m affoetod stylo for visual*s 
slapllolty.) Vlth faollo fluonoy X washed 
off tho paint and powdor of tho body-postle, 
for thoso paint and powdor aro (tho adjunets 
of ) an laporfoet art and Xn oy haws extended 
tholr naao and fans through (bolag rolatod 
to) ay stylo (l.o* oraato pootry became 
faaous not booauso It had any Intrinsic 
worth but booauso It was ay ohooon stylo.) 
k captivating oyo needs no oollyrlua. 

0onTersely, it is fruitless to pencil 

/ 

vlth Indigo a sdLo-shapen eye-brow (l.o. 
good pootry needs no art* and no anount 
of art can nako good what lo bad*) 
loro wo see an honest nan Indulging in aclf-critlsa* 80 
a oka owl edges llsaml* s ascendency ever hlasolf. 80 

• m 

at tribe too It to llaia^o slaplo and direct diction 
and to his own inordinate hankering after artificiality 



and affection, He resolves to renouaee for oaoo la his 
Majnun-Layls his on style and to adopt that of Huai 
Instead (with what roaulta «o ohall aoo at tho oad of 
this ohapter,) That was tho baglaaiaf and tho and of 

Khnorav** notorious verbosity* L«t othora blaat hla for 

* 

tho OrifiBal Slvi vo adairo hla for hio Ml tl an to repea- 
taaoa and atoaoaoat* 

Vo hava aov daalt with tho tvo ohlaf partloularo 
wnlah distinguish Khuaraw*a ghazal froa that of 8adl. It 
la hattar to rooapltalato than briefly. First wo hava 
notod that whllo Sadi*a ghasal la tha estimation of tho 
otjrla of Rada)d t Jaaal aad Kaaal» Khnsrawfc ghasal ooatalao 
tho firat bujide aad aprouta of tho well-known • 

Tho vital Import of thla contrast naada ao stressing, 
Seeondly no hava fowd that while tha Shay kb* a language 
la aloplo, dlraot aad unadernsd, tha Aalr'e writinga ara 

Ok 

oftoa aarrod with affoation, quips aad word? artlfiooa, 
eariflolag tho natural beauty af poetry to paint and polish* 

But happily our otory dona not and haro« Khuaraw 
waa too grant an artlat not to roaliao where ho defaulted 
and not to anond whoa ha erred. Aad nil tha 1 aware of 
tho Ferelan language should bo thankful Unt it uaa ao* 

Bad tho eaerglea of auoh a potent aad plan ta on e genius 
petered out on trlwlalltioo tha literature af that 
anolent tongue would hava auffarad both In aaplltude and 
quality.with daep wiadoa aad diaerlaiaatlag taste ha 
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ehoee his Mdili for the different nrl»ti«« of poetry* 
As to ghasal ho went la plunb for our Shaykh. ve oan 
easily 41 Tin* his nsanlng from tho foilowing aodsst 
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This oholoo of aodtlt and aot all tho stuffings for tho 
barbarls taoto of tho court la his Pi nan. Is tho truo 
aoasurs of his poetical greatness. And ho eoplod hlo 
aodol so faithfully that tho rspllea Is lndlstlngulsh- 
abls froa tho original* All traces of tho ' aro 

U r * 

sloughed off| all ohattolo of word-magic aro thrown 
awayt and a now poot emerges robod in tho grand our of 
oloaontal olmpllolty and graoe. Indeed, thoro la ft such 
a flagrant diversity In tho two stylos of tho Aair that 
It night wall giro rise to a suspicion of poetlo 
eohlzophrenla* hut a should know otter* Ho should 

ba a la to neks out tho apparent fros tho real* tho 
natural froa the aseuned* The suproao pootie latolloot 
which appeared la this sub-continent during tho pnot 
millennia*, tho fiery-hearted *>V-£ whoso latoroooolon 
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was tho hop* of salvation for tho saintly - 

wo say that if ouoh a nighty prodigy took up pom to 
writs ghasal* would ho* oould ho t put It down again 
without having •qua11 #4 tho vary boat In tho olass — 
tno vary soot ooiag m this oaoo wio lyrloal wastor • 
oroatious of oar own RhayJch? Whoa thus insplrod. Khuoraw 
goto aorgod into Sadi* and no oyo without tho bqiooslng 
of a squint oan ooo thou oaoh apart* Of oourss* thoro aro 
■Inor difforoooo la thoir individual stylos but thoy aro 
aostly insignificant and sarvo only to sot off thoir 
osaoatial unity* 

Ineidontally* this ldoatlty of stylo found in tho 
ghasals of tho two asstors absolves tho prossnt writer 
froa dilating on Khuoraw as a lyrio writer, What has 
boon writton oarlior in this oonaoctioa about Sadi will 
ouffioo for Khuoraw at wall* Whoa wo havo ohartod tho 
sound It lo aoodlosa to sap tho oeho* Rowovor* to rwni 
off tho prossnt disouoolon as wall as to point out tho 
a bovo -asm tloaod individual dlstinotioao of stylo sot with 
la Sadi and Khuoraw* It noons propsr ts append a brlof 
nstt on Khoorsw ns n lyricist also* 

¥s havo soon oarlior that tho ohlof quality of n 
lyricist is an is tons# levs of b o awty * Ms first discusssd 
this natter in full whoro wo di scuss e d lyrloisn in g o n o m l* 
and than wo doalth with it in its partiouiar application 
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to Sadi* Nov lot no ooo what tha loir boo to of for no 


In this flald* Road this ghaoali 
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¥o find Sadi* a worohlp of tenant? boro, and wo find 
oosothlng nora. tfo dlaaovor that In anon of tbo ateava 
two odoo all tho V8raaa aro otvang on a itaglo thread* 
Thara la a unity of ldoa vhloh raw through than all* 
¥0 onffor no aoatal Jolto oauoad tgr oonoi»ti11|ro 
dlajolatad llnao. Thara la a faollo and fallaltana 
tranaltlon froa varan to varan* Vo had vltaaooad thin 


qnallty In Ml* And va find it la aqnal 


X* Diwan-i-Khnoraw, » # Z§'^ 



thusraw as wall. 

And la the second of tha above two odaa wo pereelve 
aoaat lag else. It la oae of those faw happy lnataaoaa 
wharo both tha aasters hava writ too la aaaa rhyaa 
metre. Khusraw*a ghaxal haa been reproduced acove, 
it la aaougb to quota Sadi'a opening tlneonlyi 

L >r~ is* - ' o t- - , » y >, f JTr y y ^ 

Let others hasten with their prisma and aioroaoopaat wa 

oonfasa to dataot ao dlffaraaoa In tha ooleurlng aad 
mattar of tha two epeelaens. 

we had also aarllar a a tad that tha laag«ia aa wall 
as tha toaa of a ljrrla should ha soft aad sweet, aa muah 
ao that avaa If a lovar oonplalnad of hla balovad ha 
should do ao without any pal pa hla blttsmass In hla 
speeoh. We oltad sons laatanoaa of this from Sadi, aad 
wa oaa plla up an equal number froa Khuaraw aa wall. But 
for tha sake of brevity wa rafar only to tha aaooad aad 
third lines of tha aasoad of tha abovs-quatad two ahasala, 
aad than pass on to oar aaxt point. 

Va also observed before that a lyrie’s orleatatlea 
was always subjective, and that avaa dwa It dealt with 
objective aature It did aa only to axpraaa or suggest tha 
aaaticaal affaat of nature an tha peat* Sail* a sovereignty 
la rightfully raaearnlead aver this dona la. Bat It la a 


X. Kulllyat, p. 534 




diarchy and not a monarchy, for wo should not ho unwind- 
ful of Khuarmw* a equally powerful elalas, On this point 
also tho toitlaoBj of the abeve two odoo is decisive. 
However, if further proof bo noedod, after those two 
sense of vernal Joy read this Persian "Ode to the vest 
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While dwelling on Sail wo had also seen that even 
his treatment of aystloal topios was typically lyrical. 

He did not soar up to heaven but brought down God to earth 
for adoring Hia and for cherishing Hint for singing His 
songs and pining In His love — Just as a simple earthly 
lever would do for his simple earthly darling, 

Khusraw follows suit hut hero wo find a slight 
dlfferenoe, Divine love is so thoroughly personified by 


wo eatoh hold of his true intent* hut Khusraw s en s tines 
puts in a painter in tho fora of n suggestive word or 

phrase. Per example, read this glorious ghasalt 
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Z, Dlweh-l-Khusraw, p.7* 

a. Ibid, p.3*x 





*t la all aystiolen hidden bahind a Material vail* But 
la the aaater-verae of the oda Khueraw aaaa the phraaa 

a, ^ ^ • which parti/ raiaaa tha ourtain ana anahlaa us 
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to aaa vl thins thuai 
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Likewise, in another squall/ fBaoua ghasalt 
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Tha proble n af interpretation la solved by tha final 
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It la a aaall but notabla difference, originating perhaps 

fron tha aataoadanta of tha two poets, Sadi was a single- 
aindad votary of tha poatioal Muse, while Khusraw was a 
dlaolple of as wall* Zt &a difficult to pass 

jadgnent mi auoh fine natters of taste. However, if 


t 
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is to be ooapulsorlly followed generally then it mist be 
followed In detail as wall. But in that oaea what will 
happen to Bond's own Mathnawi whloh is a veritable 
repository of uaddaltersted Sufi doetrlneV It lo a aoot 
and veratleaa question, 

There la one ether point eh&oh dlatlngulahaa the 


Mr froa tha Shaykh, It la net related to lyrlelea hut 
an should like to nentlen It hare. Ball lenee hi nail f 
totally and irretrievably into his beloved# the natnnar- 
pheais lo final i for hla there la no sere an "X" but 


X, Divaa-i-Khusraw, f. 34! 
#• Maaaawi MS*navi, p, IP 


3-Ibid, p. 
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only a "Thou*. Kit tho Amir (psrhapa as print* oonpsn* 
aation for a courtisr*s public salf-sffaoemsnt?) ofton 
talks egotistically. For aim-plot , 

U ^ j’-'y-* » ; -r-' 1 o', ** > J*—sJ—' k vf * 


✓ , 


f' -Vo* ” — 'o' 






It is a lover talking of his lavs In ths abstract, with 
rsfsrates to no^othsr parson loved or othsrwlss hut 
hlasslf. 

To ooaplsts this assassaant of Xhusrmw as a lyricist 
it sssas appropriate to gratify and to sdlfy tha readsr 
with oaa of tha bast lyrical spaolaans to ba found 
althar In tha poatlcal works of tha Amir or, lndaad, 
in tha antlrs literary heritage of tha Persian language. 

It is not a ghazal but tha place of a Mathnawl, but aran 
so it Is a lyrio in ths fullest sense of tha word, (wo 
nust eaeaber that tho tarn lyrio is related not to any 
particular poetical font but to tho subject-matter and 
tha node of axpvossiou of poena nonpars tha laaaat of 
tha Rood in tho ^ ^ • vhlsh is a lyrio by owary 

oaana of eritieisa,) Zt is tho letter of teylm written 
to Majnua, Tha reader nay ronaabor that it waa la this 
▼ary Mathnawl af Majnan-Layla that Khasrav daalarad hi a 
lataatlaa af discarding his oustonnay oraato styls and 


Z, Dl«*n-i-Khuaraw t p,29 
2, Zbld, p,427 
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writing in aiaplar and nora natural wain. How sea tha 
fruit* Writaa tha pining Layla to her wandaring Majaunt 
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I* Mathnawi - Majnua-Layla, p£>. ms-*i 



This male • ffuata sot from oorde ar stringss it ooaes 
out fron the shreds of a torn hsart. 

Thia ooaparatlra study has raaobad lta and at last* 
It haa boon a final/ balanoad affair, tha loala non 
tipping thia way now that* But our aain quaation aa to 
who oarriaa tha lyrical pain atill renoise fcadeelded* 

Vo should nka a final of fort and here a olooor and 
doopor look into tha am tar* Thus wo ahall discover that 
regarded ainply aa lyrioiata there la nothing to ohooaa 
between Sadi and Khueraw* However, it will bo aaoa that 
while Sadi la nothing but a lyricist Khueraw la a lyrist 
Ktamanint and something alas as wall* And thia 
appendage, aa it wore, to tha Aalr*s lyrlolsa is his 
recurrent engrossment with words at the expense and to 
the deterlaent of his subject-natter* At auoh momenta 
he aeeaa to forget that hie affectation la slogging the 
fountain of hla inspiration and his we aa la failing into 
laboured ineffectuality* For lyrlelaa with lta slnplleity 
and bread aaturalnasa la tha wary antitheela of oant 
and artificiality. Tha atteraatioa of enottonal pathos 
and artistic playfulness in Khuaraw aars tha total 
lyrloal sffsot.lt wo ana a parson winking oao nonoat and 
woaplag tho othor tho ouoploloa of lapoaturo In fairly 
excusable* 8ueh a double dye in ealonlated to put the 
elnoertty and the Integrity of the beet poet in douhet* 
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We art not tun which vioiov looks Into the reality of 
hie heart* 

On the contrary* la Sadi we art never faced with 
this dllenaa* There le no eoafllot either la hie style 
oa la hie Ideas* An anbroken unity prevails all round* 
Sven where he employs art he seeae to do he artlessly* 

A spirit of transparent and lapeooatle sincerity rune 
through his entire Kulll4t* And It is this truthful* 
natural and almost naive approach to the affairs of lovo 
Which stakes him the supreme lyricist of ths Persian 
language* 
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CHAPTBR - VI 

3*dl and jawMMt amoafd .m Lwrfelat^. 


It i» « study in comparison and s study in contrast* 

Ootween tha Sheykh and the Amir similarity and dissimilarity 
scan to attain their respective extremes* From about one 
half of the Aodr's odes if m* smuggle but one vorse into the 
Shaykh’s eollection ms are sure to ba caught out* Out we 
may Judiciously assimilate the entire remainder of the 
Amir*® Oiwsn into the Sheykh*e Kulliyat end no ono would bo 
the wiser* vie shall discuss below the subject in this same 
order! l*e* we shall first point out the dissimilarities between 
these two master ghaxal-wrltars• and then we shall dwell 
upon their similarities, while we shell defer to the last the 
question of hew t&uerav's diversity of style has batfc-lashed 
on his lyrical productions* 

Hem first tabs up the dissisdlaritiee be t w een sedi 
end dnsnib nreedly speaking* they are tea in msteri err 
belonging to the style of expression* the ether related to 
the art employed in versi fication* m shall deal with than in 
this cana order* 


r> 
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Stria - jgr bow wo have become Ihlrly wall acquainted 
with tha style of Sadi's ghazal. It raprasants tha 
parfaotion and consummation of an evolutionary prooaaa. 

It is the finale of the sane symphony which Rudaki in 
his 1 * - played so softly and so sweetly 9 

and whioh was later taken up by the father and son - Jamal 
and Kama!. But with Ehusraw it was otherwises Ha played 
with Sadi, and he played on his own. And when he was 
working independently he was laying the fouBdatlon of a 
new poetical school. He was the sower of seeds, not a 
oolleotor of harvest. It was he who originated the muoh- 
■aligned still - admired . And it is the 

Intrusion of this -jC (and something else beaides, of 

whioh aore later) which destroys the unity of effeot in his 
Divan. With one hand he gently plays over a lovers guitar, 
and with the other he skilfully constructs the ground work 
for the above - mentioned literary ourlouslty. Just as we 
have been Bulled by the musician. the ohange and olatter 
of the mason shooks us out of our reverie. It need not be 

emphasised how essentially the <s> with its pioneering 

< ' 

zeal for the new eontreets with Sadi's mellow and almost 
archaism. Bat the point whioh needs stressing is that the 
originator of this —^ is neither Vasiri, nor Zuhurl, nor ***« 
nor any other latter-day poet of Iran or India. It has older 
and much mere respectable credentials, for its inception earn 
be traced right back to the Amir* s Dlwan. Ho doubt, it was 
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then* but in a rudimentary and undeveloped atago. Vet the 

embryo was there end it only needed tine to grow up into 

• full organise#* A few verses from Khusraw* each 

typifying seas special sod well-known feature of the 

above . will suffice to prove the point* 

1* - vdth s blend of the reel omit the fanciful# 

^ 1 

2* Gladlle * entirely* and wildly fanciful# 
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Certainly theee fanfares are a far ary free Sadi* 
But squally eartainly* these are the original notes 


whose echo we can hear in the voreee of 


u s t" a 
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The debut of such verses *3 well a their continual 
recurrence is the first character is tic which distinguishes 
the A ralx from the sheykh* 

^rt - The other point of difference to which reference 

wee made earlier is the art of poedle ornamentation* 
Sadi uses it as « spice* for Khusraw its often the 
food* Indoedf because of the Amir's hyperbolic seal for it* tM 
Art of words in him frequently degenerates into word-play. 

And he plays this game in every field* whether it be In 
prase or poetry* whether it be in a lyric or panegyric* e 
moral exhortation or an elegy* a tale of romance or a 
historical masnawd, Truely* the simplest my to express 
the difference between these two masters in the particular 


field i to point out that the prooe master piece of the 
Shaykh is J '* while that of the Amir is the ... , 

There is many many a verse in nhusraw's Kulliyat whose origin 


seems to be not a 'thought concept 9 but a wordy concoipt', 
Sven when dewalling on e topic as somber a eytielaa and 
even when striving to rival a poet as sober as Nizami* he 
can be to frivolous as to writes 
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Occasionally wben writing soot superb lyric in the 
beat tradition of Sadi, bo suddenly catches sight of sooe 
particular word, having quipping possiblility. He pounces 
upon it and •conalgna the lyric to the UaboS He opens the 
following Ghsssl with dulcet tones and touching wistfulness * 
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And ell of a sudden his Jr remembers 
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Again, this Indian Sadi take* up his lyre and pours 
down this pathetic melodyt -> 
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Ttll the fifth vorse, all goes well, then he happens to 


write* 
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The mention of the fire end the burning and hissing firewood 
are Irresistible temptation# His eppepitlte for word ploy 
is excited end it Cannot he appeased till he bee s e r ve d 
himself end the reader with this spiey c. L <* # ^ ^ 

snmstlnm his heeled imagination works like an atomic reeetar 
and world breeds word till wo hews e shein whisk seems te be 
e ndless # in a weUfenemi ghaosl the fifth mm itmtaine the 


1 # Satie *ul An wa r # p 
2* Di w e n ■ ! ■ Khusrew# i 
3# Ibid# p*392 
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word * ** ** thus* 
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Now hoar the sixth sod seventh lines* 
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Khusrew’e eonend of language has been unrivalled befads 
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since* And he had an ever bearing power of versification 
to boot* Sometimes this nighty combinition leads him to excess. 
One sad and typical example will suffice* Everyone knows the 
superb compound timilie which Nizami employed to describe 
the quivering speckle of the _ l , _ T i 

* / > r- \ >** - f ' ’ c 1 —i r* ^ > 

Khusraw tries to aupass* or rather, to correct the .Maulena 

and say the same thing in more appropriate words* Xn 

describing the vernal beauties of a garden, he writes* 

^ . 

- V ^ o~' O' >" ' ~ f 

No doubt, so far as litetel exactitude is concerned ho has out 

dona Nizami* The letters 9 r Z has no oonparabla 

’» ■* * 

concept in the first hemistich* while Khusraw 9 ^'well balances 

t _ 

with the eerier * But has he really excelled 

Nizami? This ie not e dis ■s t ation on Khu s r aw , an we need 
not outer into the dnu tiso ee of the tan* It is sufficient 


1* Ptwsn»l» Khusrowj 0*471 

a* OiUiy>t4» d>>wi4 N izam Oanjawi* Tehran 1341, (shamsi)p 

3* , f. 
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to p«Ut the difference Mtvm the i&oattio values 
of MlsKni's 0l«c»Bl <r^ end on the om hand 

and Omam'a eluaey o^js and cK>’ on tho other* Hlsanl 
has offered no a graceful voreej thus row challenges 
uo with a toniw twister* Tho art of poo try ooaoloto 
tartly of aatehiag tho verdo with tho ldoao« Both viaaaA 
and Khuarav hove not theaselvee to deplet tho laege of 
oonotant v rythsio notion* With tho natural flow of wordo 
in Hiatal that and lo fully aehleved with hlo halting 
verse fhuoraw la sell/de fee ting in hlo appointed tank* 
Thoro lo a furthor point to aoto here* Both thooo aaatoro 
doolro to doplot a regularly/bssting light pro own ting 
a protty visual pattorn.with tho balanood rythm of hlo 
▼orso Sisani has fully onoooodod to produoo this offset* 
But Khuoraw with hlo Jars and Jolts risorably falls la 
in tho attempt* 

Of eouroo* thoro aro wndorotaadablo onouooo for 
this sapors bund on oo of art la Khnsrav* Ho has aado aaplo 
rodoaptlono too* Ho woo not only a sourImpost bat a 
oourtlor as wall* Ho served throo dynasties and about 
throe tines ae aaay klaga* lad ho had to aaape and daao 
aad daps than all with tho aegis wnat of hla art* Kings, 
perhaps booaaoo of tholr proo o oapotioa with natters 
whioh help then to raaala kings, aro not —aally 
faToarod with rofined literary taste* They ooa bask 
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la th* garish suaahlaa| thay oannot an joy tha soft 
twilight* Haaoa tha aavar-sndlng quest of ornanants sad 
artlflaas by thoaa who want to plaass than. This* la 
tha hunfela opinion sf tha prsaaat wrltor (aa Indirastly 
sup par tad by tha lair t a owa aoafaaaloa whlah will ba 
quatad shortly)* was tha raal sourss of all tha 
* Quips* sad cranks* and wordy wilaa" whlah ara mat with 
la Khaaraw* 

Aad yat tha Aa£r was painfully awara that postry* 
Ilka all parfaotioaiat ooaapationa* was a jaalouo task* 
aastar aad tolarmtad subsarrisnoa to aaaa bat ltsslf* 

It is ta tha stsraal oradlt af Khaaraw that ha raallsad 
all this aad ha tad tha oourt Ufa all tha aora far this* 
In hla flajnun-Layla ha wistfully raoalla tha lndapaadaaoa 
af lliftnf froa king aad oourt aad his slngls-nindad 

*c* 

dsYOtlon ta tha postloal ^uaat aad with anguishlag 
••If-pity ha points to tho hoary yaks aa hla own nooks 
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Bit, l«tlB| or bating, Kbuoraw bad to boar tfao 
yoke and trail along bin woarjr nay. To eator for tbo 
taoto of an orstwhilo slows who happened now to sguat 
on tbo rojal throno — this auat haws boon tbo tortaro 
for a nan of Khusrawts exquisite oonolbility* (Bead 
tbo roador bo ronladod boro of tbo aajestio Sadi who, 
in tbo wory first woroo of tbo rojal panogjrlo in ^ % 
could dronoh tbs king with this buoet of lej^eold 
watort ( ' 

. y c/' i ^ -— > y s ' s 

It it ft suggestive foot of Porsian lltorarj blotorj 
that nono of lto groat pootioal Quintuplet «• Plrdawsi, 
Bimaal, Bod, Sail and Safin — bad a poraanont aorring 
oonnootion with aaj oonrt* Bat, anbap llj, Xbaoraw was 
not aaong tbooo fortunate few, And bio nlefortwa wan 
all tbo aoro pitiable for bo folly ro a liaod tbo nale- 
t slant offoot of oaob bsalogs on p ost i oo l prodastlsa, 
Vboro siaplloitj oaanot ploaoo, offsets ties aaot aoode 


X, Kulllyat, p* 283 
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hm oaployod, It mi this violanos against ttaa gsnlua 
of pootry of whieh Kkwrtvai AO painfully oonacious 
mod atout whlah ho oo oponly ooaplalnod, Again to 
quota frou hia ttaJnun-Laylat 
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Thoao linoo aro worth a oloaa scrutiny, Thoy oproaa 
quaintly yot intolllgloly, Lhusraw* s views about 
oraato and staple pootry. Lot us paraphrase than la 
tho first poraou Ilka tha original, 3aya hat 

X van tod to lultato Iltiud* And X know 
that X was quits oapablo of it* (fh&o la 
turning l nd a a d n full round -ahouti far 
whlla Khusraw Indulged aa uaofc la wartal aityices. 


X, Najaun-Layla, p 
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VI said* i haughty llvdtli for this ii 
well-known.) Z abandoned d»y ora aiylt 
mod nmidorod nyself to liitai'i 

<9 « 

ayla-najnun. With ay 900 X sketohed 
» copy (froa Vlsafld) and sot soldo 17 
ora affootatloa (of ot^li, l,o, X dla- 
oardod ay m affoetod stylo for visual*s 
slapllolty.) Vlth faollo fluonoy X washed 
off tho paint and powdor of tho body-postle, 
for thoso paint and powdor aro (tho adjunets 
of ) an laporfoet art and Xn oy haws extended 
tholr naao and fans through (bolag rolatod 
to) ay stylo (l.o* oraato pootry became 
faaous not booauso It had any Intrinsic 
worth but booauso It was ay ohooon stylo.) 
k captivating oyo needs no oollyrlua. 

0onTersely, it is fruitless to pencil 

/ 

vlth Indigo a sdLo-shapen eye-brow (l.o. 
good pootry needs no art* and no anount 
of art can nako good what lo bad*) 
loro wo see an honest nan Indulging in aclf-critlsa* 80 
a oka owl edges llsaml* s ascendency ever hlasolf. 80 

• m 

at tribe too It to llaia^o slaplo and direct diction 
and to his own inordinate hankering after artificiality 



and affection, He resolves to renouaee for oaoo la his 
Majnun-Layls his on style and to adopt that of Huai 
Instead (with what roaulta «o ohall aoo at tho oad of 
this ohapter,) That was tho baglaaiaf and tho and of 

Khnorav** notorious verbosity* L«t othora blaat hla for 

* 

tho OrifiBal Slvi vo adairo hla for hio Ml tl an to repea- 
taaoa and atoaoaoat* 

Vo hava aov daalt with tho tvo ohlaf partloularo 
wnlah distinguish Khuaraw*a ghazal froa that of 8adl. It 
la hattar to rooapltalato than briefly. First wo hava 
notod that whllo Sadi*a ghasal la tha estimation of tho 
otjrla of Rada)d t Jaaal aad Kaaal» Khnsrawfc ghasal ooatalao 
tho firat bujide aad aprouta of tho well-known • 

Tho vital Import of thla contrast naada ao stressing, 
Seeondly no hava fowd that while tha Shay kb* a language 
la aloplo, dlraot aad unadernsd, tha Aalr'e writinga ara 

Ok 

oftoa aarrod with affoation, quips aad word? artlfiooa, 
eariflolag tho natural beauty af poetry to paint and polish* 

But happily our otory dona not and haro« Khuaraw 
waa too grant an artlat not to roaliao where ho defaulted 
and not to anond whoa ha erred. Aad nil tha 1 aware of 
tho Ferelan language should bo thankful Unt it uaa ao* 

Bad tho eaerglea of auoh a potent aad plan ta on e genius 
petered out on trlwlalltioo tha literature af that 
anolent tongue would hava auffarad both In aaplltude and 
quality.with daep wiadoa aad diaerlaiaatlag taste ha 
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ehoee his Mdili for the different nrl»ti«« of poetry* 
As to ghasal ho went la plunb for our Shaykh. ve oan 
easily 41 Tin* his nsanlng from tho foilowing aodsst 
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This oholoo of aodtlt and aot all tho stuffings for tho 
barbarls taoto of tho court la his Pi nan. Is tho truo 
aoasurs of his poetical greatness. And ho eoplod hlo 
aodol so faithfully that tho rspllea Is lndlstlngulsh- 
abls froa tho original* All traces of tho ' aro 

U r * 

sloughed off| all ohattolo of word-magic aro thrown 
awayt and a now poot emerges robod in tho grand our of 
oloaontal olmpllolty and graoe. Indeed, thoro la ft such 
a flagrant diversity In tho two stylos of tho Aair that 
It night wall giro rise to a suspicion of poetlo 
eohlzophrenla* hut a should know otter* Ho should 

ba a la to neks out tho apparent fros tho real* tho 
natural froa the aseuned* The suproao pootie latolloot 
which appeared la this sub-continent during tho pnot 
millennia*, tho fiery-hearted *>V-£ whoso latoroooolon 
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was tho hop* of salvation for tho saintly - 

wo say that if ouoh a nighty prodigy took up pom to 
writs ghasal* would ho* oould ho t put It down again 
without having •qua11 #4 tho vary boat In tho olass — 
tno vary soot ooiag m this oaoo wio lyrloal wastor • 
oroatious of oar own RhayJch? Whoa thus insplrod. Khuoraw 
goto aorgod into Sadi* and no oyo without tho bqiooslng 
of a squint oan ooo thou oaoh apart* Of oourss* thoro aro 
■Inor difforoooo la thoir individual stylos but thoy aro 
aostly insignificant and sarvo only to sot off thoir 
osaoatial unity* 

Ineidontally* this ldoatlty of stylo found in tho 
ghasals of tho two asstors absolves tho prossnt writer 
froa dilating on Khuoraw as a lyrio writer, What has 
boon writton oarlior in this oonaoctioa about Sadi will 
ouffioo for Khuoraw at wall* Whoa wo havo ohartod tho 
sound It lo aoodlosa to sap tho oeho* Rowovor* to rwni 
off tho prossnt disouoolon as wall as to point out tho 
a bovo -asm tloaod individual dlstinotioao of stylo sot with 
la Sadi and Khuoraw* It noons propsr ts append a brlof 
nstt on Khoorsw ns n lyricist also* 

¥s havo soon oarlior that tho ohlof quality of n 
lyricist is an is tons# levs of b o awty * Ms first discusssd 
this natter in full whoro wo di scuss e d lyrloisn in g o n o m l* 
and than wo doalth with it in its partiouiar application 
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to Sadi* Nov lot no ooo what tha loir boo to of for no 
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¥o find Sadi* a worohlp of tenant? boro, and wo find 
oosothlng nora. tfo dlaaovor that In anon of tbo ateava 
two odoo all tho V8raaa aro otvang on a itaglo thread* 
Thara la a unity of ldoa vhloh raw through than all* 
¥0 onffor no aoatal Jolto oauoad tgr oonoi»ti11|ro 
dlajolatad llnao. Thara la a faollo and fallaltana 
tranaltlon froa varan to varan* Vo had vltaaooad thin 


qnallty In Ml* And va find it la aqnal 


X* Diwan-i-Khnoraw, » # Z§'^ 



thusraw as wall. 

And la the second of tha above two odaa wo pereelve 
aoaat lag else. It la oae of those faw happy lnataaoaa 
wharo both tha aasters hava writ too la aaaa rhyaa 
metre. Khusraw*a ghaxal haa been reproduced acove, 
it la aaougb to quota Sadi'a opening tlneonlyi 

L >r~ is* - ' o t- - , » y >, f JTr y y ^ 

Let others hasten with their prisma and aioroaoopaat wa 

oonfasa to dataot ao dlffaraaoa In tha ooleurlng aad 
mattar of tha two epeelaens. 

we had also aarllar a a tad that tha laag«ia aa wall 
as tha toaa of a ljrrla should ha soft aad sweet, aa muah 
ao that avaa If a lovar oonplalnad of hla balovad ha 
should do ao without any pal pa hla blttsmass In hla 
speeoh. We oltad sons laatanoaa of this from Sadi, aad 
wa oaa plla up an equal number froa Khuaraw aa wall. But 
for tha sake of brevity wa rafar only to tha aaooad aad 
third lines of tha aasoad of tha abovs-quatad two ahasala, 
aad than pass on to oar aaxt point. 

Va also observed before that a lyrie’s orleatatlea 
was always subjective, and that avaa dwa It dealt with 
objective aature It did aa only to axpraaa or suggest tha 
aaaticaal affaat of nature an tha peat* Sail* a sovereignty 
la rightfully raaearnlead aver this dona la. Bat It la a 
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diarchy and not a monarchy, for wo should not ho unwind- 
ful of Khuarmw* a equally powerful elalas, On this point 
also tho toitlaoBj of the abeve two odoo is decisive. 
However, if further proof bo noedod, after those two 
sense of vernal Joy read this Persian "Ode to the vest 
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While dwelling on Sail wo had also seen that even 
his treatment of aystloal topios was typically lyrical. 

He did not soar up to heaven but brought down God to earth 
for adoring Hia and for cherishing Hint for singing His 
songs and pining In His love — Just as a simple earthly 
lever would do for his simple earthly darling, 

Khusraw follows suit hut hero wo find a slight 
dlfferenoe, Divine love is so thoroughly personified by 


wo eatoh hold of his true intent* hut Khusraw s en s tines 
puts in a painter in tho fora of n suggestive word or 

phrase. Per example, read this glorious ghasalt 
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*t la all aystiolen hidden bahind a Material vail* But 
la the aaater-verae of the oda Khueraw aaaa the phraaa 

a, ^ ^ • which parti/ raiaaa tha ourtain ana anahlaa us 
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to aaa vl thins thuai 
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Likewise, in another squall/ fBaoua ghasalt 
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Tha proble n af interpretation la solved by tha final 
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It la a aaall but notabla difference, originating perhaps 

fron tha aataoadanta of tha two poets, Sadi was a single- 
aindad votary of tha poatioal Muse, while Khusraw was a 
dlaolple of as wall* Zt &a difficult to pass 

jadgnent mi auoh fine natters of taste. However, if 
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is to be ooapulsorlly followed generally then it mist be 
followed In detail as wall. But in that oaea what will 
happen to Bond's own Mathnawi whloh is a veritable 
repository of uaddaltersted Sufi doetrlneV It lo a aoot 
and veratleaa question, 

There la one ether point eh&oh dlatlngulahaa the 


Mr froa tha Shaykh, It la net related to lyrlelea hut 
an should like to nentlen It hare. Ball lenee hi nail f 
totally and irretrievably into his beloved# the natnnar- 
pheais lo final i for hla there la no sere an "X" but 


X, Divaa-i-Khusraw, f. 34! 
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only a "Thou*. Kit tho Amir (psrhapa as print* oonpsn* 
aation for a courtisr*s public salf-sffaoemsnt?) ofton 
talks egotistically. For aim-plot , 

U ^ j’-'y-* » ; -r-' 1 o', ** > J*—sJ—' k vf * 
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It is a lover talking of his lavs In ths abstract, with 
rsfsrates to no^othsr parson loved or othsrwlss hut 
hlasslf. 

To ooaplsts this assassaant of Xhusrmw as a lyricist 
it sssas appropriate to gratify and to sdlfy tha readsr 
with oaa of tha bast lyrical spaolaans to ba found 
althar In tha poatlcal works of tha Amir or, lndaad, 
in tha antlrs literary heritage of tha Persian language. 

It is not a ghazal but tha place of a Mathnawl, but aran 
so it Is a lyrio in ths fullest sense of tha word, (wo 
nust eaeaber that tho tarn lyrio is related not to any 
particular poetical font but to tho subject-matter and 
tha node of axpvossiou of poena nonpars tha laaaat of 
tha Rood in tho ^ ^ • vhlsh is a lyrio by owary 

oaana of eritieisa,) Zt is tho letter of teylm written 
to Majnua, Tha reader nay ronaabor that it waa la this 
▼ary Mathnawl af Majnan-Layla that Khasrav daalarad hi a 
lataatlaa af discarding his oustonnay oraato styls and 
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writing in aiaplar and nora natural wain. How sea tha 
fruit* Writaa tha pining Layla to her wandaring Majaunt 
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This male • ffuata sot from oorde ar stringss it ooaes 
out fron the shreds of a torn hsart. 

Thia ooaparatlra study has raaobad lta and at last* 
It haa boon a final/ balanoad affair, tha loala non 
tipping thia way now that* But our aain quaation aa to 
who oarriaa tha lyrical pain atill renoise fcadeelded* 

Vo should nka a final of fort and here a olooor and 
doopor look into tha am tar* Thus wo ahall discover that 
regarded ainply aa lyrioiata there la nothing to ohooaa 
between Sadi and Khueraw* However, it will bo aaoa that 
while Sadi la nothing but a lyricist Khueraw la a lyrist 
Ktamanint and something alas as wall* And thia 
appendage, aa it wore, to tha Aalr*s lyrlolsa is his 
recurrent engrossment with words at the expense and to 
the deterlaent of his subject-natter* At auoh momenta 
he aeeaa to forget that hie affectation la slogging the 
fountain of hla inspiration and his we aa la failing into 
laboured ineffectuality* For lyrlelaa with lta slnplleity 
and bread aaturalnasa la tha wary antitheela of oant 
and artificiality. Tha atteraatioa of enottonal pathos 
and artistic playfulness in Khuaraw aars tha total 
lyrloal sffsot.lt wo ana a parson winking oao nonoat and 
woaplag tho othor tho ouoploloa of lapoaturo In fairly 
excusable* 8ueh a double dye in ealonlated to put the 
elnoertty and the Integrity of the beet poet in douhet* 
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We art not tun which vioiov looks Into the reality of 
hie heart* 

On the contrary* la Sadi we art never faced with 
this dllenaa* There le no eoafllot either la hie style 
oa la hie Ideas* An anbroken unity prevails all round* 
Sven where he employs art he seeae to do he artlessly* 

A spirit of transparent and lapeooatle sincerity rune 
through his entire Kulll4t* And It is this truthful* 
natural and almost naive approach to the affairs of lovo 
Which stakes him the supreme lyricist of ths Persian 
language* 
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Hhen two Xmniensitios confront each other there i® no 
measure to sise theo i|>* Had vs® sot out to cooper® Sadi and 
Hafi* simply as ghataJUwritera we would have found our so Ives 
just in such a quandary* Hut* foxfanatoly* our terns of 
reference have spared us that plight* wa are concerned here 
with their ghaaals not as ghazals but as lyrics* <hon so 
qualified* the discussion nay hopefully lead to sons definite 
conclusion* 

first* let us different! te botvon a lyric and ghazal* 
As we already know* the lyric is a personal* emotional, 
a seat, staple* short poem* and the ©notion around which it 
centers® is often that of personal live* The Persian ghazal 
in its origin was also just such a poemg and at that tine 
there was nothing to choose between it end the lyric* But 
the Persians do not areal in their mow* only but they are 
a mightily witty people as wellf end dtt and epigram go hand 
in hand* The latter Persian poets discovered that# apart free 
its old amorous associations* the rounded couplet of the 


cJG 


ghazal was eminently suitable f©r staking an epigram* 

And thon the flood-gates burst and all heaven and earth 
poured into this Marvel mr* m And* wonder of wonders* the 
two flimsy walls of its couplet swallowed it all without 
showing the least stress or strain* And so* what was 
originally a Virgillan shepherd*# pathetic ditty ended in 
a nicely-turned Baconian epigram* 

And in this evolution of the Persian ghazal* substance 
and form kept pace* Tbo lonjua je of the ghazal evolved 
with its subject-matter* As the one widened in scope* 
the other in its turn became richer* more complex and 
more elegant* 

Sa&L and ilefts respectively represent the two 
extremes of this spectrum* There is soma intermingling of 
hues* of course* but the overall af oot is that of contrast* 
In the one (vis* Sack) the tbone is love and tho language 
is sweet and simple Mch is best suited to that theme* 

Xn the other (vis* Hafir) the variety of theme is as 
infinite as the pattern* of man's mental kaleidoscope* And 
the language is also rich and ripe so that it may cope with 
the composer** ever new and enacting demands* 

Another basic point of difference between thee# two 
poets is also worth noting* m find that* on with the eld 
Persian poets* se&'s ghazal represents a conceptual unity* 

A single idea* usually dealing with some particular moment 



or phase in tho lovor’» life* run* through it from and to 
end* This uniformity ha* a favourable sub-conscious 
on tho roadter and assure* him of tho poet’s oamostnas* and 
sincerity* On tho other hand, tho ghasal of Befi* i* usually 
s collection of heterogeneous versa* each of which, life* tho 
English couplet of the Augustan Age* forms in itself an 
epigrammatic whole* this variety provide* an intellectual 
feast* but emotionally it* effect is disastrous* the 
swiftly-succeeding impressions vanish before they have sunk 
l to the reader*a heart* It is tho difference of dooms* 
tograph and a slide*show, of earnest purpose and frivolous 
caprice* 

However, we are not concerned here to stress the 
divergences between Sadi and Hafir* oust task is to conipare, 
and there can be no comparison in contrast* as wo pointed 
out earlier* there happens to be soma common ground between 
our two poets* And* fortunately* that ;oareon ground beat 
suits our purpose* foe it is thole love poetry* And It is 
precisely this love poetry in vhich we can assess them as 
lyricists* The following comp aris on dll consist of three 
parts* A* 8* and C* dealing res p ecti vely with their Language* 
Subject-Matter, and Poetical Art* Part 8 Which is about 
subject-matter will again fee tub-divided Into two Sections* 
one dealing with Comm o n Love* and the ot he r with statical Love. 

A.lemuaoe - Sadi talks while Kefir discourses* these 



fivk words epitomise the main di flerence in the two poets* 
linguago styles, ^adl is always conversational, with all the 
halts and jolts, the fitful breaks, and the ebb and flow 
of spontaneous conversation* But is not all natural epeaeh 
like this? Does it not gain in truth what it looses in 
finish and design? In our intimate talk is a spade called 
a spade, or does it get the dignified appellation of *an 
agricultural Implement* Of course, every language Is in a 
process of constant evolution, and a hundred years separated 


Sadi and Hafir* But the difference in their language Is not 
that of time, but of principle. Sadi is the son of Rashid and 
nudak| Hafir is the father of Jand and Fughani. the language 
of the following two versos is divided not by the gap Of a 


century but by tha gulf of opposite traditional 
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It is siapUsity against elegances the natural ward as it 
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2. Ql«*fwi~ijtir, ed* Dr*Nazir Ahead & Base Jalali Naini, 
Tehran. 1971. p«391 
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flits to the lips against the artistic terra as it is 
dragged to papor* is a taboo araong tbo lottoxvdsy 

poots. But Sadi uses tbs word *t L twice in tho above 
verso* Am! thoro is not a single in bis entire line# 

This contrasts significantly with fiafix Oho employs the 
no less then six tiros» asking two single end two 
double compounds# 

^ is regarded as another ugly blemish which rore 
—• It is of two degrees# the ralldor one is termed 

the extroro one is called l ^ 9 ** . in neflg you 
would search in vain even for the milder variety# ant in 
Sadi you have the right reel thing with the added enormity 
of * 9 * t 
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Cell tbo offence heinous* barbarous, or what you will# But 
it is there end stays put# uncouth but unabashed* blundering 
but unepologotic# The clock has been set back* not by 
error* but with wilful purpose* This is not tbs language of 
Sadi's contemporaries or his predecessors vpto tee hundred 
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y»ay»* 1 Mb is ot the usual language of Sadi himself - 
Sadi who eooposod this renowned qasldat 
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Sadi who could write in his versos like thiss 

ft**^‘ *mjjf C ~r!*-y i s?"' f-'f’* ~~t ^ 1 ^ 
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sadl who adorned his uu> with the qesi of Hemaden** 
story* we say* this Is not the language of sa&U This is 
that primal dialect in which Adam and Eve made love* 

To sun ug>« we way say that between the respective 
pootical diction of th**ae two eloquent Shirazians there is 
the difference of a rustic** reed and e symphony orchestra* 

The one pierces our hearts* while the othor drowns our 

m 

oars In th > rhythic ousic of the scores* 

B.sublacWAatter • As we are concerned with lyriclsai 
only* our chief basis of comparison here will be the levs 
poetry of these two poets end the matters dealt wit in it* 

So* perforce* we shall have to exclude the host part of the 
Khweje's dlwon which happens to be the best part of the 
ghwsja as well* As said earlier* we propose to divide this 
Part into two Sections* one dealing with Gasmen Love* the 
other with the tystioal Love* 

1 * StBBBfLtetiOL * Svan 1° the theme of eoeraen hueer love 



m parcoivo booo significant differences in the approach of 
the two poets* First and Foronoat, wharoas Hafix says to 
his beloveds "You and 1"* and sometime* event "X and you", 
Sadi** submission is « "You bofore as end before all others", 
and not seldom* "You and you alone and none other"* Xn Hafir 
we see two separata beings, with separate, soaotlae* even 
conflicting, ends and interests, confronting each other* 

In sadi there is noltber any Confrontation nor any conflict* 
There is only one being of supreme beauty visible on the entire 
horizon of the poofs vision, Xf beside that beauty there 
Cwfeers a phantom, it is not the beauty's lover but the 
beauty's own shadow* It is suggestive in this convection that 
while Sadi has thirteen of his gbaxals with the y , 

Hafiz has only throe* 

/ * 

The ending lines { C 1 ** ) of tt»oir ghazals are also worth 
noting, Xn Persian love poetry the poet cannot eulogise 
himself for he represents the lover and to the lover self* 
praise is totally forbidden* Out a relaxation exists in the 
case of tbs ghasal's aaqta where a poet way blow his own 
trumpet if be likes, Both our poets have availed themselves 
of this sanction, but each has done so in his own characterise 
tie way. They present us with a difference, not only of 
quality, but of quantity as well* sadi hoe about 720 ghazals 



(Furughi and Iqbal) * and only 33 ef than have selfwpraising 
cooqtaa* This contrasts with the 403 ghazls of Bafi* (oeswini) 
with their 43 self«eulogl6lng endings* Their ration come* upto 
about I i 2* 

And tho matter dees net and here* In 12 out of his 
23 self upraising msqtas Sadi attributes his poetical 
insolration to his lose for the beloved* Tmo instances will 



As opposed to this* out of the 43 self-* xtolla ting aieqtes 

of Ha'fi* it is only in sis that *t find say mention of lout 

• ■« 

or the beloved at ell* And even among these aim# one is more 
an apothecary** prescription than a lever** tribute to his 
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And in another# Hafir blatantly breaks the age-old of 
etiquette of eastern love and boasts of his excellone© over 
his beloved! 

^ / 
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This aggressive egotism may make Hafir an overbearing 
poet* But it would hardly qualify hie for the modest yet 
store salable title of a lyricist# The latter honour rightfully 
belongs to hie who bubbles hiesolf before his beloved thutt 
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The lover in Sadi lives only to love, lie Is a ool^anni¬ 
hilating self# Me is a sanguine person, hoping when no hope 


remains $ knocking where tha bolt is bolted and locked# He 
suffers greatly but with no bitterness in his heart) he teUclte 
mercy but with no complaint on his lips# He worships his beleve 
who re pr e sent s for Hm hie Holy Trinity of Beauty* Ooed* and 


Truth* 

And that it this tewh ewnterpart in ttttiY m find 
there a sel f , s siunad * selwoentred cynic* of ripe age and 
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riper oxporior.ee» vdth a glib oonfossior* of leva on his 
lips and an amused indulgence for his foolish paramour in 
his heart* now posing as a lover* anon as a suffering Usees* 

' w 

and all at ones as an aged gently admonishing the 

young beauty thusi / 

^ y ^ 
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To elaborate and illustrate the points discussed above 
let us select one ghassl each from Sadi and Mafia and 
examine it v rse by verse* The following piece is from 
one of the famous ghaxala of the Khwajet 
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9m post *8t«r« tin rlai tr&th an ftiUnttn rlpla ooup, 
pniilBg ths rabgr*vlBi« propetiai a paap at tha mom ■■browsd 
baautlas (* J[ • wind, raadar# it la not * Italy * la Dm 
singular, bat •baautlas' la tha plural* tfs ara la tha 
praaanoa of a llbartlas, not a lovar), and giving a departing 
plnoh to abataaloua virtual 


Than ha turns to tha Safi Langlramus and taara at 
his antangling anaraai 

/ 

« / . .. !■ • , - ' 

/ ' * * . f .. S • 
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Anon ha appaara aa a disdaining darvlah and haapa 
aontanpt oa Dm trashy t ransom s af tha tsa worldst 

-V 
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Suddenly* as if awakening to his professed role of 
love-poet* ho lowers the key# simulates a sigh and utters 
a plaint against his ficle fairy* 

> >1 > 

^ ^ * U K L a ^ 

The ghazal contains two other couplets in like 
strain# And then it all ends up in a curious ness where 
the wur<d ^ has none of its two usual nooning** the 
a loved Temporal and the Beloved Divine* but signifies 
the whose purity and piety are the objects of the 

poet # a eulogiumi 

b * , f ^ 

X / . 

^ 0 L » t > U t-1 vVij t*-* 

This fflu l t i-celeumd tapestry la a ghaaal certainly* 
ana of the v ry best at that# But is it a lyric also ? 
well, me senders# 

But there should be no such detfet in the ease of 
the following pie oa which has barn s e lect ed limit at 
randoe free $edi end ie hut cm mam g the aany mm 
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Here, from first to last* thore is no change of 
therje, no altering of the key, In plaintive notes and 
with pitiful pathos a forlorn lover is pouring out his 
heart* The sequence of ideas is worthy of special note* 

In the first five verse* the lover praises the beauty of his 
beloved, tenderly* aelodlously* earnestly* Indeed, the 
thing is so earnest that the reader is carried away by the 
conviction that it is sll objectively and literally true* 
Then in tbs sixth verse* 
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But t m lata only Half a lino suffice for that* 

x »— ’/ * <_rX 

And oven of this half the bettor part la no complaint at 
all* but a revoking of the complaint and an apology for the 
doserten ^ * If a lover be more accusatory 

than this he violate* the code of love* 

And then in the succeeding vurses there follow a 
throbbing avowal of love* a total abnegation of the lover's 
•elf* an entire submission to the beloved* such utter 
surrender would have been unbelievable* but in the present 
context it is not* the vise poet has so praised the beloved 
that the lover's infatuation for her appears to be entirely 
natural! truly* such exquisite beauty seems to be worthy of 
such intense devotion* This judicious bracketing of supreme 
beauty with extreme love is rarely absent from Sadi's ghasela* 
And this* together with his simple language and easy style* is 
the secret which has made his love poetry so deeply affeetlng 
yet so naturally sincere* 

But if this equation of beauty end love is to ho emotional 
ly effective the poet should be mindful of the type of the 
beauty which he d escribee * There is a beauty to anjoy and 
e beauty to worship* There la a dahlia in a dandy's 
buttonhole end a wild lily on a hermit's alter-*tone* Look 
carefully at the following two portrayals of besutyi 
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An enchanting picture, no doubt* but the trace# of the 
beauty-maker*# pencil are clearly die cor ns bio in it* 

sadli ^ 

J' VJ ?> * >Ar z Otrf r *f»* ^ 

* -» _ ❖ , 

This ia no stage beauty* this is no Mrs SlddOn’s of the Oovent 
Garden Operas this is • • u/ *, this is s "phantom of 
delight** this Is the Wordsworthian Lucy herself* And surely 
st the altar of such a beauty the life of her lover aeons but 
a hunble offering* 

2. »»Ual Lovh - ao far v* haw eonfinod our dlscu*- 
slon to the worldly beloved and her worldly lover* But the 
Sufis say *> <T>~» y t J> f snd we asy now cross over to tbs 
othsr side* Hers the vista changes Iron the worldly to tho 
divine* There ie s Beloved hero as well* but it is with tho 
capital 9* In this oystieal affair of love it ie the celestial 
Beauty of God which attracts saw Sadi and Mails both sons 

• O ft 

under ite spoil# but with a fu ndam e ntal deference* while Sadi 
adores that Beauty* Hafir tries to understand its nature* It 

a .» 

Is the difference of a lover and a g n os t ic# o yu cad an^^ * 

1* Diwaiwt-H^fir- P*177 
2* Kulliyat, p*7U 
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And it s»y safely be Asserted at tils outset that if m are 
in quest of lyrics they are taore likely to flow fro® the 
tongue of e lover than the pen of a Plotinus* It is 
significant that the mystical poetry of Bafix is centred 
around wine and that of Sadi around Beauty* The implication 
is clear* According to Hafts* just a# the inebriating effect 
of wine helps the drinker to haws extra-sensory percep¬ 
tions, he who aspries to discover the nature of Divine Beauty 
should seek the guidance of ecstasy and rapture* says Heflxs 
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1* D& wcfh In fj afla, 
2* Ibid# p**§1$ 
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These and hundreds of other verses like those in the Khewda*s 
diwen repeatedly praise the wine and the tavern end the cup 
end the cup-bearer# Often, ea In the above examples* their 
raystieal significance is clear) but sometimes it is not and 
can only be inferred either from the goneral undertone of a 
particular poem or from seas suggestive hint found it it# Bor 
example, reed the following passage from e g hazel) 
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2# Ibid, p#319 


Up to the third verso the terminology of JU and >,>’ and 
keeps us in doubt if m are in a public-house or 
a • Then soots the fourth verse which resolves the 

doubt end assures us that the poet is dealing with the 
Reel Thing* / 

<'(«*/» I ^b / 

, ^ y - y 

^ ,/1 ^' v * -» 

Sadi’s approach to mysticism is entirely different# 

He is not after discovering the Divine Reality* It has already 
been discovered to him* He has found it to he the Supreme 
and the Transcendental leauty• the only Beauty worth loving, 
the only Lovoliness worth desiring* He loves it with such 
genuine passion as if it were there before his eyes, in 
concrete shape and human form, to be touched and fondled 
and caressed and kissed* This la so much so that hero sis# 

(as in Hafir) the reader gets confused as to the reel meaning 

° * * 

of the poet and cannot decide if the beauty time described 
is human or divine* Unlike Hafir# the Shayfch very seldom 
gives e clue to his reel intent* But, me rci fully# ream# 
times be dees, as in the following passage* 


1* Dlvvarwi-f r i z, p.319 
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So m w» do not know if the beauty thus preieod la huuen 
or divine* Then coat the following two worses which finally 
uncover the poet** o&enlngi 

A 

<J ^ f y J * /■ W * 

** 

A- cr* > * * 

2* Ibid, p*636 




And this of 3«dt f # Divine dolovod is also often 
indistinguishable fro® the brutal heartlosaness of the 
worldly beauties» as in the following! 
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But for the nee of in the last verse, it would have 

been difficult to decide if the complaint of cruelty in the 
Above passage was Against the or against sons 

fairfaced oppressor of the human species* 

Indeed* s#di f s personification of the Deity verges 
on anthropomorphism* Other mystics also have applied the 
attributes of beauty to God* But their metaphorical mean, 
ings are plain to everyone who happens to remember his 
lessons in Shsblstari** J It is not so with Sadi* 

His passion for the Divine Adorable has transmuted those 
metaphors into sensuous realities# And# as e corollary, 
it is the seme passion which has transformed his mystical 
poetry into the finest lyrical verse of Persia* 

Poetical Art at something should also be said of 
these two composers* respective skills in tho poetical art, 
for art is indispendable to all poetry, be it mystical, 
lyrical or otherwise* The art of poetry consists in the 
ability of the poet to suit his langusge to his language te hie 
Idea, i*e* te empress him self clearly, cogently* and 
affectively. As an extra for tho special case of Persian 
and some other eastern languages# the poet should else have 
the power to use a given rhyme to best advantage, the poetic 
ert has little to do with tho idea# which a poet may wish 
to express! it is Chiefly concerned with the technique 
of expressing those ideas# (Hence the famous dictum of 
ibn Khaliadun that poetry is word# net concept}* the 



first iM ttehing (or should we soy earwcatehing?) point 
of difference in Hafis end Sadi*s m dos of exoression Is the 
quolity of their pitch* The Shaykh is always subdued* tho 
Khweja rvevor lowers his key* But this does not mean that tho 
1st tor knot* tho ousie better* A lute nay ho as tuneful as a 
trumpet* or possibly asm* 

snh loves simplicity* but he is not a simpleton posts 
His mastery of the poetical art is vindicated when «* see 
Hafir competing with him in no less than 46 ghazals hut 
succeeding to heat him in none# Hails entered the field with 
this great advantage of having Sadi*® perf or mance* before 
his eyes* So he had the opportunity of bettering than if he 
could* Out ha did not* be only see an advance here and a 
set-back there* and the final result of the boat is a draw* 

It may be instructive to reflect on the successes and 
failures of Hafir in his competitive efforts against Sadi* 
First let us daal with the efficiency in the use of a th y i * 
The fallowing two instan t — mill suffice* 

The first t s s yli at n attm the rhyme jz~U * It mss 
used by sedt in one of then c hassis which m—e 1st— copied * 
by Hafts* sa& in his gh sist— rf tisg m— a lyricist tnd nothin 
but s lyricist* In this fast lay his st—gth and his 
woaknaes* Although ha «*• u p— c hable in that particular 
field* yet if • s id o» tr as k existed Hafir with his infinite 
resourcefulness could steal a march on him* This is exactly 
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what happened in this esse* The rhytae V* Is of coea rapo 
occurence in Persian* and* so * perhaps* Sadi lightly 


passe# ovor it* thus* 
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Li ht or heavy* the vme is still a lyrical stroke before 
which oven the Thunderer of India stands oufflod* 

* a 
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Ghalib conxnltted the folly of easting the Shaykb on the 
latter 9 s own ground* The sorry outcome was predictable* But 
not so Hafir* who wee a shr e wde r artist than Obelib» Ht 

0 a * 

assessed the various capabilities of this word* and then* 
changing the subject brow puny lose to the Prophet 9 # 
Ascension* with one surge of his eighty genius swept sway 
all the Mi *rsj» n a re as of Kitced md VSmanm end their 

- *■ *3 

f re eing trains 

■* . . ' 

i* Guiltyat* p« 943 
3* Diwen-JUShilib, p*35 
3« Qiwcn-i-44sfir* p jz 
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Sadi stands bowled out* This my bo iootical cricket* But* 

0 honest reader, by the Heavenly God and the Earthly sautes, 
this Is not lyrleim. 

The next is our Shsyfch’s innings* It is the rhyat jl*wl 

than which « acre unpootical word may not be found in the 

whole repertory of Persian vocabulary* Unlike —~ the 

Shaykh must have taken it as a challenge, and the finest 

lyricist of Pesia rose to <aeet that challenge* 

I 

s' . . . * 
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In the bricEaing treasure-chest of tlx* Persia lose it would be 
hard to cone byagoca of brighter brilliance* 

And now we sadly see all the infinite sources of Hsfis 

0 o* 

drying up and the hapless rhwejs turning to s tiny trisklet 
for inspiration « 
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To appreciate the appeal of this versa It is necessary for 
one to toe a shiraxian# since ws cannot claim that honour* m 
may ^ive a cosol*tory no# to this pious effort and politely 
pass cm* 

/«■> 

( Incidentally* tha only imagery which the tens /hut* 
could excite in tha mind of an Indian poeWaureate was that 
of a slaughterhouse* safites J }> « 

I 
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The next thing to ooneider in the comparison of the 
poetical technique; of Sadi and Mafis is tbotr power of 
expression* This faculty is of much more coraeqoonco to a 
poet than his ability to oaoloy nicely a particular rhyme, for 
without it ha cannot make himself fully understood by others* 
There are some instances in these two poets where they both 
have said the tame thing but have expressed it in different 
ways* a brief discussion of one such exes lo wUl suffice to 
who* which of the two met s better hand at this gams* 
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Both verses appear to be in the best tradition of the Persian 
lows poetry# In both, tho sweethearts have scorpions* stings 
grafted to tboir tongues and the lovrs have a paiiwkllllng 
serum coursing through their veins# so In both verses the 

4k 

blttsr rotorts (• £ T i; ? * > of the sweethearts seem sugar 
and honey to their lovers# 3uft this is only the appearance 
and us should beware lest it prevented us from discovering 
the hidden reality# vfcon closely examined, the similarity 
between ttlwttwoliimeaiisfdonddtSoesiittooiiyiintthir words* 

<£ ~^*nd * And beyond those words tharo is all 

dissimilarity and divergence# Hafir by tr** proclaims, and 
by stresses# the fact that his sugasMtongued sweetheart 

has nevertheless feted him with net a few very unsugasy words# 
The sense of injury is there# the occasion and the espreeeieei 
of complaint are there, though they be doubly au ger- c os ted 
with the two a cc ompanyi ng ex pro e ai e ns t ^ +' and # 

In th*ee clro < w e t a n tes# one w sn do r o if the poet is eladng at 
the praise of his la dy, lo ve »s ewset spM t h or is implying an 
encomium on hie nn forgiving temper# 
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The vorbal construction of the? vraa is else not 

wholly satisfactory* in thU viord is an 

obvious redundance* Then the double apposition of and 

. *v ., • /; 

* and £ and V- * smacks of affectation* 

And What does our shaykh, the true lover, tho sweet 

lyricist* have to offer us instead? First* in the first 

hemistich those is e melodious internal rhyme, and 

^ * Then those la a total, utter, absolute denial of 

the very existence of e £ -r* ? * Hark the overwhelming force 

* s 

of that deniali * , the phrase exudes the poet's 

conviction and compels the reader*# belief* And Where these 
Is no injury received these ie me injury to forgive. At 
opposed to the Khwaja’a sugar-coated {411, with the 
Shaykh it is all sugar and no bitter medicine within • 

It Is time to take leave of these ^dn laureates of 
the Persian qhasal* Comparisons are always invidious, and 
the present one seemed almost sacrilegious to the writer# 

The page* worshipper has saved himself of this embarrassment be 
assigning different s ph e re s ef creation to his different gods 
and adoring each with equal devotion* But, alas, the present 
Age of Season barred us tbit escape and compelled us to an* 
a lyse end classify and dlscrlmlnata, tdiat was worse, under 
our terns of reference we bed to weight the scales against 
one of tbs two c o m peting rivals, for we had to c ompar e 5 mH 

and fjafis as lyricists, and net as ghasel~*ritere* Thus, While 

6 6 

me had almost all the seven hundred and odd ghazala of the 
Shaykh for our review, wo had to exclude the greater {motion 
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of the Khwaja** diwsn, that greater portion being* 
unfortunately, his boat and subUnset* However, had we 
widened the a cope and compared then alnply aa ghaaal» wr i ters, 
we would have found that each mo supreme in hie own sphere* 
what those epheree or ghaaal styles are we can beet under¬ 
stand from the loving titles which their admiring oountryoen have 
bestowed on these Sadi the;/^Jff * end Hafia the * 

In the present writer's turnblo opinion* nothing 

to do with omen and augury* The rather, it signifies the 
Interpreter of the occult* the Expounder of the Hidden 
mysteries of the Uhl verse* perhaps it is the picture of 
this Shirazian ~^>oLJ himself, boaring aloft hie Gospel 
of Veres* which one sees rellected In his own famous linosi 

J* y aJ I* ^ trr> f'ro'*' < <• ^ 
i/lfC-t/ - t*j> > A 1 * *T»>t O s3T r ~ » 


verily* the Knlgna of Hidsteooa and the Vision of Reality 
hod been revealed to this serene and Sailing Seer* who* 
vividly tarings is adad the insga of the in itan Sine's 

delightful ephorl—i , 'i 

t > ;a> 

As for our sheykh's title* • it event to opitenieo 

in two words what the present writer has striven to establish 
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la thraa ohaptara* If a lyri© >• a aong of loro evaatly 
a\mg a aho la a bailor lyriolat than a nightingale? And, 
truly 11 la with tha nightingale that tha Shaykh reaeablas. 
Tha poat hlaaalf aaama to bo oonaoloue of thla raaaablaaoo 
for ba polata to it la a paaalva aalody whoaa avaataaaa 
ltaalf la tha boat proof of hia elalai 
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At Uct oocr long lone tout lntmitlai jonriMy lino 
ondod • vo p&snsd through tho oontoro roalns of ipMulattfl 
philosophy* And thon vs swsrged into tbs halcyon tistac of 
loos and beauty* of song and wusla* And nil tho will Is mho 
of dssp window nnd brood oonpasaian* of nffsotlanat* honrt 
nnd swsst spoooh* kopt ns oowpany* Lot us son shot oonoluo&ons 
of Talus wo nay draw frost owr aatoltlous venture* 

Tbs first part of this thsole dsalt with Sadi as a 
Humnlet* la it ws saw that tho tarn Uuoanlo* dsrlwsd froa 
tho Orssk word 'hunanitae* nooning 'sducatloa of wan 9 * As a 
philosophical systoa it was a lots arrival in tho Aold* 

It originated in Italy* and woo tho rsaotlon of hnwaa nature 
against tho unnatural bonds of oeul-lsss rollglow and hsart* 
loss faraal sthios, against intolsrant Popery and ever- 
tosarlng AristatsllianioM* It was at *s root sf tho rsw slwti on 
whioh tssaissoos and ProtsstnatiMi wrought in fhs rsnlns 
sf Religion* Boionos aad Art* It ra is s d tho standard sf 
hwnaaity and rsstorsd to nan his rightful plans in Osd v s 
hoavoa and north* It aado nan a neaauro (into Massif add 



and unto nil things spiritual and temporal* According to it 
tho Perfeot Man was not tha Infs ill bis Man hut ths natural Han 
By it, Tics was aado 9 not to loos lta deformity, hut to ho 
accepted as a fact of life, to bo looksd upon Kith ooapaaeiou 
and ooaaiueratisn# Ths enjoynent of Beauty was no noro to 
ho rsgardod as ssnsuous sinfulneaa, for Bsauty and Good 
wars soon to ho tha twin hsgottons of Balanoo and Proportions 
This principle of balanoo and proportion was carried further 
and uao introduood into tha human coif itoolf , Tha balanoad 
ultl~elded, all•embracing growth of huann oslf was saan to 
ho tha idsal of huaanity, tho ultiaato in Good and Beauty* 

This asaltation of Truth and Boauty sproutod in a 
hundred now blosaona, Truth and ainearfity want hand in hands 
Thara was no mors any room for falsity and cant. The bondage 
of nan to nan* tha division of tha children of one father 
Adas and one mother Pro into high and low, wont overboard* 
Liberty and freedoa were tho oblvlous co-adjuncts of equality 
and fraternity# fhn no n — of fratomity and oonpaaaleu# And 
equality gave rise to self-roapoot* hn was no noro to hoar 
and tolsrato praai fthUM inoolaneo and gratuitous injurly* 

But this oano aelf-rsspset# with a happy Ine a rsl an, put 
on tho hunhlo garh of kUIUhh Ths traasfsmstTui was hassd 
oa ths universal thunh-mla sf all ethisal and naval pr asa pts t 
Bo unto others aa you vot&d hove thou do onto you# Zf uun 
donacdo rospoot for hiuself, ho should have ros past 1ST 
others* This rsapsot for ethers, Shea dsvlspsd as hahit, lands 
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the way to humility and self- abnegation. 

But tli* *ooet salubrious, ths stoat fruitful rssult of 
ths sublimation of Truth was ths installation of Reaoon 
as ths impress Judge of Right and wrong. In rsligion ths 
emphasis ohangsd over fro* ths cystlo to ths oritio. 

From now on. ths adlot of daanation was not to bs issusd fron 
ths college of Cardinals in Ross, but fros ths Platonic 
Aeadamy in aretes. Reason lad ths way to undaratanding 
which in its turn exposed ths fo ly and injustice of roll* 
Jloue blgory • 

Lika Truth, Beauty was also a greatly important object 
dor ths humanist's adoration. Truth was tha idol of thsir 
knowing faculty; Bsauty was t a goddess of t^eir feeling 
self. They worshipped it in every fora and in every plnoe. 
They liked ths pearl J x *. They admired a 

— -l's- >-- and — i-f presence, though it belonged to the 

> himself. And their htred of ugliness was In proportion 
to their love of bosuty. Their attraction for the one was 
natohed tholr repulsion for the other# And their 
oonoept of beauty and ugliness transosndsd fron ths 
material into ths ideal world, since they ldoatl fled 
beauty with harnony# n virtuous aot was n beautlous aot in 
thsir syss, for vlturs is nothing but the hnrnonlons rose 
of the entire hunsn eelf to s given set of slrannstaaeen 
u.ioh It encounters In the external world. Tha ease nay b 


ttoa 



said about Its oosYirtt of ovil and ugliness. 

Tha hunaalat* a la. a of Truth and Baauty purl find thalr 
thoughto and iapartad a paaosful asrsnlty to thalr aantal 
attituda. Thay vara aangulaaly optimist and cordially aa 
oontdnt. 

To aua «p, wo aay aay that Huaaniau taught ua t 
X* To ssaaslwa aan to bn a aaaaura In hlaaalf and for 
hlmaalf* 

2# To ragard tha aupraaa Good as nothing but tha haraonloua 
dswalopusnt of tha huaaa aslf* 

3. To sash Truth and honour It, 

4. To obay Ramson against superstition and projudlos. 

5. To ba tolarant In aattara both rallglouo and ta^poraX» 

6 . To ba ooapaaslonata towards tha suffarsr, ba ha tha 
Tlotla of parroraa fortuna or his own thoughtless folly* 

7 # To bs frsa outbsItss* nnd not to transgrasa against 
tha frasd >a of othorsf to ba Jsalons of our own honour 
and to raspaot tha honour of othars, i»a # to ba pr ou d 
and huubla stance. 

6* To loo asauty and to adora it* la arary ahupo aad la 
swsry place, la thluga uatarlal and things ldnal, tvar 
tha alayay aarth and la tha glorious haawaa, 

9* finally* aad aa tha happy rasult of tha abort llwlyUaai 
to ba at paaaa with tha world, to ba uftapaNUOt aautdat 
with tha praaant, aad to ba ludlffaraat. If not hapafUl, 
about tha fUtura* 



After discussing tb« aw lution and tha toneta of 

/ 

husnaisn * wa paeasd an to Sadi Mid aaaaasad hi a aa a huasaial 
¥a saw there a aan who preoeded Srasaus * who was torn 
centuries bafora Ranalnasaaos and Rsfornatlon* and yat whoso 
works ooatalasd all tha aaads which latar apron tad is tha 
Aside of thosa aowaasnta and proridad tha rich harwast 
of huaanisa • 

Ha raiaad tha atandard of Man against tha traitors 
Inaids son's own spaolas. And they war- aargri Tha atone- 
fnosd* atony-hearted olergy, tha fornal athioiata v tha 
faudal lords* tha tyrant rulara — all thasa sons of Adas 
and £*e wars thair to soother and trample their own blood 
brathOrdn. God nanaged to adninletar tha world with ton 
oonmandaantai but tha do'a and dont*a of thesa Vloagaranta 
of God woro as lnAnlto aa oaprloa itaelf. Tha dastltuts 
orphan of Shlras roaa against than all and proolalasd that 
hanosforth tha latwrs of Nan* would dooida what was Kan's 
Good* considering the ago and tha antlronnant of this brawn* 
aarnost aan* it is nsitwi to rosllso what ha nttsnytsd 
to aohisws* Born in tha heyday of aboolnts daspotisn* brad 
under tha Mongol tyranny * loamlag tradltianal — I lgio n 
and lafclblag donbtfwl kaswladga from bluadarlag* blustering 
swllas* ha osnld yst bs I—speartant and prsni* ha aould yet 
ba tolerant and think freely* ha oowld yst r sns w o tha 
grains of raality from its hnsk* 
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He sought truth and ho honoured It —- and ho 
honourod it la the proooneo — nay, in tho a pi to, of kings. 

Hearken to what ho proolains la tho Atabsk'a oourt 

v y- 

t • c ' J * ^ //y V • ■> {*->■’ v —>•< ' * 
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This Is a slap In tho faeo of ZahXr, and a plneh to tho 
oar of tho king hiaoelf, Tho aossago of tho poot is oloart 
it is slnooritjr and hunillty, Put his tons is not hunbiet 
It is haughty and proud. But, narkt his hautour and prldo ars 
be sod on hla aesuranoa about his own slnooritjr and hunillty. 

When tho king is squally aodost, ho nay also lay olaln to , 
kingly glory — but not bofors, / 

Ono other — and perhaps tho soot attraotlTO — biosson 
of hunaaisn is oonpasolon. And this particular flower happens 
also to bo the favourite of our Shaykh, Indeed, its proty 
shrubs and serisd rows are the nest striking feature of his two 
fanes* gardens! ^ > aad y* Sadi does net pity the suffereri 
he suffers with his, 

the last lnflraAtjr sf a kunaaleVs wind, his weakness fir 
Bsauty, was else net 1 asking in our pMt, Be seeue to haws only 
two things to do in lifst to adadro B s auty , and ts soups so beau* 
tifully. Indeed, if in any ugly situation, he oanaot find beauty 
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he oristtf it by hl« filioitoui pn« 

—< /'* >,/ > o- (rf. " ~ 


One Instance will suffice 

•' ' • -' - jJ's* 
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In his ghiiali hs dssorlbss huaan beauty ns non* 
has described it be fort oM since* Tbs earnestness o t his 
approach, the tenderness of his toueh, the vividness of his 
descriptions, trsasfora hesnty into loveliness* Beauty 
end love are the two centre theses of the Persian gbaaals 
Here we find two fundamental differences between other 
g seal writers and ;zadi In their respective approach to 
the subjeot* Almost In all poets except the Shaykh the 
stress Is on the lover's love, the bsauty of the loved 
one taking ssooad plaos. But la Sadi these roles arc 
reversed.There the lows plays s secondary part* asd it is 
the bsauty ef Vis beloved which dodnate* the stags* 

A aublier distinction say also hs pda ted esrt* Yhose 
other poets bitterly and incessantly complainabout the 
cruel and contrary nature of their beloved* But set so the 
gentle (and shrewd T ) Shaykb, He knows that a fair tmmm 


is darkened by bad temper* Loveliness is a subtle^ blending 
of a goodly figure and a goodly deposition* Just as n 
dsliolous food is s mixture ot delectable tacts and pleasing 
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wa found that# 1U> Sadi, though of oourao, 
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of the Prophet* 

As to freedoa« liberty sad personal honour* all 
i>hohn*ws Is replete with their extollation and exaltation* 
Indeed* le the title par excellence with which 

firdavei dignifies hie feller Iranians* re see the court 
of the Persian kings* fToa larldun down to Kay Khusrav* 
Adorned with galleries of these ease w L ' ’' ’ — like 

j and • * and^Y^j* and finally* as oliaax 
and oulainatlon* the w> &■ hi nasi f. 

And say vs hops to find oontentaont* the dad and 
ultimate of all hunanisa* In this earring throagT Toe vs 
nay* and In plenty* Leaving aeide the aalabele £• f 7 and 
the <j •* that ear ing throng appears to enjoy a heavenly 
peaoe — the peace of ralnd and soul* the peaoe of oonsolous 
virtue and active nobility* 

As for sincerity • for vhioh Tirdavsi's word in * 
it was shorn that this laportant sdjunot of hnasntea 
was the spseinl ooncsrn of the eiapls and honeet *'* * 

Indeed* apart frou praising siaearlty in asssoa and out* 
its inpact is ee great eu H rd s w s h that is has in freed 
the very style ef hie thole tart through end through, 

Lastly and finally* re dealt rith AiAuui's lees 
of Beauty* since he was writing ef rare and net ef leva- 
plays* he had for oppertuni ties to eons by it* hlr free s 
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and flowery mUiwi ora nll« faaii U soldierly ranks 
sad ort|0 bottle Atilt* Tot whenever Ardtvtl got the 
rsro opportunity or ooolag sad prslolng loveliness bo 
node tho soot or It* So quo tod his erqwieite Xiao shout tho 
prwty soldo or font! foiling dona ftp os tho fort's anil* 

»S -v ^ * > 2 y >*s *A ' 

After establishing tho righto of Flrdswoi to bo osllod 
o grant htsasnlot* vo pssood on to oospore his with Sadi* 

Thoy woro both soon to bo lado in tigs bio prosohors of 
hunanisn* Tho dirforonoo lay only in otrooo sod expression* 

Tho ohior dirforonoo bo tooon than Isy In the sods or their 
prooontstlon • 8sdl is soro inclined to propound Its thosrlos 
then to lllttotrato tholr eppli ation* But in Jlrdawel tho 
tho position la reversed * Ho la a practical sen* not drone 
to mash theorising* So ho does not so nuoh dieonoo the 
prlnolploa or husenlon no give us charming oxssplos of hov 
thoy ore noted upon by good am* laa mam VS also noted that 
while Sadi oosld* whenever ho llksd illustrnto ns fhlioltoasly 
os Hrdawei, tho letter oonld not thoorloo no olosrly and 
oogontly no Sadi* 

Thao ondot our eoaperison* San The Bheytti oonld not 
olein n wsftfc-ovsri nt lonst wo goolft grant hln n riotosy on 
polnto* 
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Aft«r discussing Humanism la general acd shoving Sadi* s 
plaoe as a humanist writer* we oaae to the seeoad part of 
sn■ ear essay whloh dealt with Sadi ae a lyricist* 

first we gave various definitions of Xyrlelea and we 
established on their basis that a lyrio should partake of 
the following quail tlset 
X* Xt should be a short peon. 

2* Xt should centre on sons emotion* preferably that of 
personal love* 

3* In tone it should not be gloony* but cheerful and 
optlalstie 

4* In language and strain it should be simple and sweet* 
like a child*s talk* Ilka a rustic* s song* 

Thus wa passed on to Sadi* s position as a lyrio pout* 
whloh means In his oaas* chiefly as a ghazal writer* Vs 
dlaousaed that a ghasal deserves to be called a lyrio odljr 
when it is a musical little pleos* of simple language sad 
direct stylo* Infused with truth* pulsating with east! on* 
personally orientated* transparently sincere* charmingly 
naftre and innocently hopeful* And happily the ghaanls of 
our Shaykfc are Just such muaioal pisses havlag Jast sash 
qualities* So he pre-eminently deserves te he sailed a 


lyriolst* 



A 

Za the dieoueoion of Sadi'o lyricism one other point 
mo stressed* Lyrical poetry eoetly deals with hunan loro* 

It any also ho a boat Divine Lowe but only after giving hunan 
attributes to God* This down-grading of Divinity has the 
danger that nan nay up-grade hiaeelf to the level of God* 

We see even Baal and Rafis occasionally stuabling at thin 
pitfall* Put not so oar no eat Shaykh* Sven when he trans- 
autee God into a hunan beauty—which he alaoet always 
does — he never presuaes to olain equality with Hia* 
lie is always hie humble aelf* with a worshipping seal in 
hia heart and a hyanal ditty on hie lips* 

Aft r dieeueeing Sadi's lyrloisa ws prooeeded to ooaparo 
hia with Khusraw and Uafls, who, together with our Shaykh, 
fora the famous trio of the Persian Ghasal. 

First we dealt with Amir, K# discovered the curious 
foot that ha had two entirely different styles of ghaaal 

writing* One me affected, wordy and fhnolful, reminding the 

? 

reader ef the of n auah later perled* But hie other 

style me staple, and direst, auelonlly sweet and eaetiennlly 
affecting. There was nothing to ohooo between the lyrioa 
of 3adl end thorn letter ghasals of Zhueraw* 

However, the gene *01 trend of Khewraw* e p o o tr y lo not 
towards eiapllolty but towards artificiality* And nasally 
the oonroo of thin artifiolality lo hlo engron—out with wordo 
Bo gets his ideas not from hie heart, but fires hio words* Tor 
hia puao take the place of passion** and ho vnlaoa n 



cunning turn of word# sort than honest straightness. 

Thin excess of art and artifice in Khueraw aakaa bin 
sound hollow add insincere. Bren la his love poo try wo 
sold on And hi a tete-4-tete with his beloveds ha is usually 
soon employed in entertaining her with his word Jugglery* 

Mow, wo know that all this is in Am grant o on trust to 
tho stylo of our Shaykh, tho Shiraslan Hlghtingale, tho snoot 
lyricist* Sadi* His skill consists In his seeming artlesenses* 
Us plsasos heoauss ho never trios to ploaee » Ho drowns as 
in natural uuslo for ho doos not strive to be musical. Bis 
darts or# not pointsd » but they pieros our hearts* And why 
is this so? Because hs is a lyrloiet; because his Art Use 
in Xaturo* 

As was said earlier Khusraw Is also not entirely looking 
In these qualities* About half his ghasala are indistingulshabl 
from those of the Shoykh* But vs oannot assert as anaoh for 
the rooaiador* And unfortunately the sffsot of on# port 
aoro tho of foot of tho othor • 

tho a o aoad past with whose Ips tempered Sadi uas BaAa* 
The ghesals of Sadi and Ha As are squally rsnounad* and if tfce 
aattor vara to be decided by popular ooalala and aot ty 
oritiaal aaalyaia wo sould aot bo sura vba undid M sorted 
tho pain* Indeed, but for tho restriction lapoaod by mm 
torao of roforoaoa* avau oritioal aaalyaia would mat Suva 
halpad much la deteraing tho prooodaaoo botvooa thooa two 
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to ooaptn th*a not as gbaMl «rlttr« t but u ljrrt«i«tt ( 

This narrowing of the field aad« Its Mftflttrlac tad ualyalac 
•aqr for uo* 

After dlMUMiag the dlffe enoe between the old mad 
the mv ghasal* wo pointed out that wfcereae Sadi adhered to 
the earlier tradition* Hefis adopted the letter style* The 
■oat eoaspleftens reeult of thie nee that while Sadi* a 
ghasal usually presented a oonaeptual baity based on the 
enetion of love* the ghasal of Bafis was alaost always a 
oolleotion of heterogeneous ideas bound together only by 
artificial tie of a soanen netre and rhyae. 

Then we passed on to the eoaparison of the two aaeter*s 
language* The differenoe here was epitoalsed in fire wordst 
"Sadi talks while Hafis discourses". Sadi used the language 
of oonrersation* Zt was staple* halting and un burnt shed 
bat theee rery dravbaoks gare it the gualitiea ef direotnees 
add eiaserdty whiah are two taper tan t essentials of s good 
lyrls, Oa the other hand* the laaguage of Bafts was s 
aoaaaoat of polish and grass* sf fine chiselling sad 
lean ml »tt finish* like a renstina states sf sold aarble* 

On pulpat and platfera* la eulogy and elegant bslloalsttrsa* 
the effeetireaess af this language is not denied* 1st la a lyr*c 
thie resese la sadly eut of place* 



kftmr langnaga, va dlaousaad tha subjaot-nattar of 
tha ghouls of Sadi and Kails* Slaao our fl aid of aoaparlaott 
naa raatrictad to lyrtelsn, va wars sorrowfully ooapollsd 
to lsaws oat a grant part of ths Khwaja's divan that 
part happonlng to ba tha Khsaja's hast* wo addrossod nar 
salvaa only to thou ghasals is wbioh loro foraad tha autisl 
thaao* This also had to ba aub-dividad Into Its two ahlsf 
foras* soanon and aystlosl* 

Zb a a — db loss l*a# hvnan lora, vs notod ftmdanantal 
and tanparanantal oaatraats* ifs found Bails to ho hath 
agolst&s and agatlatls* Bsautjr affaots hla hat norsr to 
tha sxtsnt of asking his to forgot hlaulf* Ba Is alsnjrs 
thars to assart his own aalf against that of his bslovod. 

This la In narkad sontraat to Sadi who on anoh oooaslons 
aaakly soy at f*' 1 1 ; m this dlffSrsnes of 

approaSh is oftan aridant la ths aaqt'as of thalr rsspsst&os 
ghasals* Ths aoaaloosaass of aslf oftan nakss Hails to fSSl 
tha iajnry lnfllstad by his balavsd* and to oaaplaln 
against It* Mt Sadi Is so awgrs—s< In lava that hs Is obli¬ 
vions sf hlnsslf as sail as of any *n# a sp dans to hlasolf*^ 
And shsrs thars la ns Injur? fait# thars la as saoglalBt 
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Under mystical or Divine love, we dispelled a common 
misconception. we pointed out that although Sadi and Hafiz 

° OO 

alike oame under the epell of Divine Beauty, there waa the 
difference of and in their respect*approaohee. 

While Sadi was an U and loved the Divine Beauty, Hafiz 
was an end strived to understand its nature, This 

difference can also he inferred Aron the different terminolo¬ 
gies they use. In Sadi we have all the attributes of human boa- 
pty applied to his Divine Beloved — like u>u» .j. 

Lf* etc. In Hafiz their plaoe is taken by , • and 

r / o 0 «* w >/ 

latter metaphors are not suggestive of love 
and emotion, but of thinking and understanding. And here 
reverting the original theme of our oomparison, we nay say 
that a lover is better suited to sing a lyric than a gnostic 
savant. 

We also said something about the poetlo art of the 
two masters. In our eastern languages the exercise of this 
art generally takes two foras, the use ef a fine rhyme to 
beet advantage, and the presentation ef a fine Idea In mode 
and wards the meet agg r essi ve •** *ba nest suitable. On 
the whole , in both these poetical skills there is nothing to 
choose between these two talented c omposers , they are equally 
perfeet in a rhyming and esyresslen. Shis seems rather 
amazing in Sadi for he is usually regarded as a simple pest. 

But simple does not eigal^f simpleton. With all his simpli¬ 
city Sadi was not a very skilful versifier, Ve dieemesed this 
point rather folly, aad by comparing on* fhmoua veree of 



Sadi with an squally faaous verse of Ha Ha. Ha shoved how 
between the two, tho Shaykh bad aaployod the pottle art 
aero subtly, saintwining withal hie eustanary air of artlaaa 
slapllolty# 

wo ended our oeaparlson by pointing to its two thief 
ooolueloae. first* that as a general ghasal writer Hafts 
was seoand to none • Seoondly* that In the particular field 
of lyrlolsn Sadi was for ahead of Rafis • 

And at this point* In wistful sadness* we part 
ooapaay with our Shaykh. And what a wise* gentle and sweet 
oompanlon he was 1 Zn our short journey together he 
taught us that there were * sermons In stoned and good and 
bsauty in everything. He lad ua late huaanity* a leat Idea* 
the Paradise of Huaanlsa# We were Introduced into the 
flowery arberoe la which our Prlnal hither and Mother 
were bred# we eaw la tare In its virgin purity# we eaw hope 
feeding at the br ea dt ef I— so a nsi * We saw eoapasalen kissing 
sway the tear fra sorrow's pys# We as m Tlytai sailing nt 
ua fran unpsH utad Sreatlea# And m saw Beantl and Lowe 
gracing this oeleetial e een e with their playful aianura* 

They were neither Inhibited nor ■shewed lay cheese eonee 
of 91a and Sin had no abode thefts# they flitt e d like 
larks and hunoed like bees and by their huna&ag sas produced 
the role of the Spheres. 



Our Shaykh lad us to this poaooful world of Vlrtts 
odd Iluaaaity, of Lows and Mualo and sauty» and than gavt 
us bio bis saints aad tads no adloa* May Qod , o blessing and 


poaoo bo on hla* 
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